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PREFACE. 


Six  years  have  elapsed  since  my  Publisher 
informed  me,  that  the  three  first  Parts  of  my 
Theological  Lectures,  which  had  then  passed 
through  two  editions,  were  out  of  print,  and  that 
a  new  edition  was  wanted.  Having  made  various 
remarks  in  my  own  interleaved  copy,  I  was 
unwilling  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  those 
Lectures,  without  a  complete  revision  of  them, 
espedally  as  they  relate  to  the  Criticism  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects,  which  require  minute  atten- 
tion. Far  this  revision  I  had  not  then  suffi- 
cient leisure.  In  addition  to  numerous  Diocesan 
duties,  I  was  then  engaged  with  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility 
of  the  Bible,  which  constitute  the  fifth,  sixth, 
^.nd  seventh  Parts  of  the  Lectures.  In  1823 
I  received  Letters  from  various  quarters,  re- 
questing that  I  would  publish  a  new  edition  of 
the    four    first    Parts.     Indeed    the    three    first 

Parts  would    be    imperfect    without    the    fourth 
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Part,  which  is  not  only  a  continuation,  but  an 
important  continuation,  of  the  third  Part.  It 
relates  to  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  which  is 
built  on  Prophecy,  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity. 

I  determined  therefore  to  prepare,  as  soon  as 
I  should  have  leisure  for  the  purpose,  a  new 
edition  of  the  four  first  Parts.  These  four  Parts ^ 
contained  twenty-two  Lectures,  of  which  the  first 
related  to  Theological  Study,  the  second  to 
Theological  Arrangement,  the  ten  following  Lec- 
tures to  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  the  last 
ten  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity  I  determined  therefore  to 
arrange  those  Lectures  under  their  respective 
titles,  and  to  publish  them  as  Lectures  on  the 
Criticism  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
with  two  Preliminary  Lectures  on  Theological 
Study,  and  Theological  Arrangement.  Such  was 
the  plan  which  I  formed  between  four  and  five 
years  ago.  But  various  causes,  of  which  sick- 
ness   was  not  the  least  considerable,    prevented 

^  The  term  Part  corresponded  to  the  term  Fasciculus^  and 
expressed  the  portion  of  Lectures  published  at  the  same  time. 
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me  from  undertaking  the  proposed  revision  before 
the  autumn  of  1825.     During  my  residence  at 
,Cambridge  in   February  and  March   1826,  the 
Lectures,  so  revised,  were  re-prihted.     But  here 
41  fresh  obstacle  arose,  which  retarded  the  pub^ 
Hcatien.  '  According  to  the  plan,  proposed  in  the 
first  Preliminary  Lecture,   and  observed  in  the 
Lectures   on    the    Criticism    of  the    Bible,    the 
Lectures    on    the    Interpretation   of   the    Bible 
would  be  incomplete,  without  a  history  of  bib- 
lical interpretation.    Now  the  materials  of  such 
a  history  lie  scattered,  not  only  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  but  in  the   works 
of  various  authors  who  lived  during  the  middle 
ages.     Such  materials    I    could    collect   only   in 
.the    University    Library.     Nor    was    a    limited 
residence  at   Cambridge   in   1827    suflScient   for 
•the    purpose.    But    I  have  now  completed    the 
task  to  the  best  of  my   ability,   and  submit  it 
to  the  judgement  of  the   public.     The    reader 
will  excuse  the  apparent  egotism  of  this   short 
narrative:    for  though    the    private   concerns    of 
authors  are  generally  interesting  only   to  them- 
selves,  I   have   thought  it  my  duty  to  account 
for  the   delay    which   has   taken    place    in    the 
publication  of  the  present  work. 
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Some  remarks  must  now  be  made  on  the 
alterations  in  the  Lectures,  which  had  been 
akeady  printed.  The  exordium  of  the  first  Pre- 
liminary Lecture,  which  related  only  to  local 
droumstances,  and  has  now  ceased  to  have  any 
interest,  is  omitted.  The  exordium  of  the  first 
Lecture  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible'  has 
been  likewise  omitted;  for  though  it  helps  to 
expMn  the  theological  arrangement  described  in 
the  second  Preliminary  Lecture,  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  a  Lecture  on  the  Criticism 
^f  the  Bible.  The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Lec- 
ture on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible  has  been 
likewise  omitted.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Course,  and  was  written  chiefly  in  antici- 
pation of  what  would  follow  in  the  next  year. 
The  first  paragraph  in  the  fifth  Lecture,  which 
has  reference  to  what  preceded^  is  omitted  for 
a  similar  reason.  These  are  the  principal  omis- 
sions. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Prelimi- 
nary Lecture  some  alterations  are  made,  which 
on  consideration  seemed  to  be  required.  Other 
jcorrections  and   various  additions    are    made  in 

^  It  appears  £rom  what  has  been  already  said^  that  accord- 
ing  to  the  former  numeraticm  this  was  the  third  Lecture. 
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the  aeoount  rf  the  introductory  writers,  in  the 
first  Lectme  on  Criticism :  and  in  the  last 
Lectme  im  that  subject  is  inserted  a  Note  on 
the  Hdnew  points,  in  lien  of  one  that  is  omitted. 
The  minor  connections,  whidi  have  been  made 
in  yarioos  parts  are  diiefly  such,  as  surest 
themsdves  to  authors  in  general  on  a  revision 
of  thdr  works. 

The  two  additional  Lectures  have  been  al- 
ready noticed^:  but  I  must  likewise  account  for 
the  Appendix.  When  I  was  raised  to  the 
E^scopal  Bench  in  1816,  I  had  been  long  en- 
gaged in  theological  controversy :  but  I  then 
determined  to  abstain,  if  possible,  from  literary 
controversy  altogether.  By  this  resolution  I 
have  hitherto  abided,  though  in  the  mean  time 
I  have  been  subjected  to   various  provocations, 


^  The  Lectures^  which  had  been  ddivered  flrom  the  Uni- 
versity Pulpit  did  not  admit  of  much  minuteness  of  reference : 
and  they  were  printed  as  delivered.  The  tenth  Lecture  on  the 
Criticism  of  the  Bible  formed  an  exception ;  it  i^as  printed  but 
not  spoken^  and  in  that  Lecture  the  references  are  minute. 
The  two  Lectures^  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time^  having 
been  composed  only  for  publication^  are  accompanied  with  all 
the  necessary  vouchers. 
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which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  left  unnoticed. .  But  it  is  now  expedient  to 
make  an  exception.  A  few  years  ago  an  attack 
was  made  on  a  portion  of  the  second  Lecture 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  attack 
was  left  unnoticed  at  the  time.  But  a  re-pub- 
lication of  these  Lectures,  after  a  ^prqfessed  re- 
vision^  left  me  no  other  choice,  than  either  to 
omit  what  had  been  censured,  or  to  defend  it. 
I  preferred  the  latter,  which  I  have  attempted 
in  an  Appendix,  confined  to  a  single  sheet. 
Whether  I  have  successftilly  repelled  the  attack, 
is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  impartial 
judges. 

Before  I  conclude  let  me  add  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Parts  of 
the  Lectures,  which  were  delivered  several  years 
after  the  four  first  Parts,  and  have  not  been 
re-printed.  They  relate  to  the  Authenticity  and 
Credibility  of  the  Bible,  and  contain  therefore 
the  third  Branch  of  Divinity  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  second  Preliminary  Lecture. 
As  the  proofs,  which  are  there  given  of  Authen- 
ticity and  Credibility,  are  a  series  of  propositions, 
in  which  nothing  is  assumed,  that  had  not  pre- 
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i^ously  been  proved,  the  divine  origin  of  Christ-^ 
ianity  becomes  an  easy  and  obvious  deduction. 
For  when  the  prophecies  relating  literally  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  explained  in  the 
ninth  Lecture  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
are  fiirther  shewn  to  have  been  recorded  in  a 
work  which  existed  many  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  the  person  in  whom  they  were  accom- 
plished, the  influence  of  an  Almighty  Being 
who  alone  could  foresee  the  events  predicted,  is 
^sufficiently  apparent.  And  when  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
^e  recorded  in  a  work,  which  is  both  authentic 
and  credible,  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
divine  origin  of  the  religion  which  he  taught. 
The  proofs  therefore  of  authenticity  and  credi- 
bility bring  the  Evidences,  as  they  are  called, 
within  a  narrow  compass.  I  have  long  since 
printed  a  summary  statement  of  the  principal 
evidences  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity*: 
and  if  another  edition  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  Bible  should 


*  It  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough :  but  it  has  not  been 
published. 
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ever  be  wanted,  that  summary  statement  may 
easily  be  annexed.  I  shall  then  have  completed 
four  out  of  the  seven  Brandies  originally  pro- 
posed; and  moreover  the  four,  which  are  the 
most  important.  More  cannot  now  be  expected 
from  a  writer,  who  has  passed  the  age  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  Here  then  I  will  take  a  final 
leave  of  my  readers,  and  subscribe  myself  their 
faithful  servant, 

Herbert  Peterborough, 


Cambridge,  25  March,  1828. 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


Page  27.  line  4.   coiyectare  read  coqjectares. 

47.  —^23.   add,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

— *   62.  In  the  Note,  add.  Hug's  Introduction  has  been  since  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Wait 

-  60.  11.   inddently  read  incidentally. 

293.  27.  then  read  than. 

•—^  295.  12.  qfter  Renchlin,  add,  and  of  Munster. 


APPEWDIX 

CONTAINING 

Observations  relative  to  the  second  Lecture  on  the  Inter' 

pretation  of  the  Bible, 


As  the  avowed  object  of  that  Lecture  Was  to  recommend 
the  stady  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and 
Ihe  remarks  which  were  made  on  our  English  translations 
were  introduced  only  for  the  purpose    of   promoting  that 
desirable  object,  I  did  not  expect,  that  those  remarks  would 
be    selected   as   matter   of  special    animadversion.     And   t 
was  the  less  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  becatise  I  spake 
of  our  authorised  version  in  terlhs  of  the  highest  possible 
respect      To  understand    the    mode,    in  which  the   King's 
Bible,  that  is,  our  present  authorised  version,  was  formed, 
let  us  again  consider  the  Rules,  which  were  given  by  King 
James  to  the  learned  editors.     The  first  Rule   was  "  The 
Ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called   the 
Bishops'   Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the 
original  would   permit."     Another  Rule   was.   The   transla* 
tions    of   T3nidal,    Matthewe,    Coverdale,.  Whitchurch    and 
Geneva  to  be  used  when  they  come  closer  to  the  original 
than  the   Bishops'    Bible.     It   is  evident    therefore  that  the 
King's  Bible,  so  far  from  being  a  new  translation,  was  a  com- 
pilation from  former   translations.     Indeed    this  is  asserted 
by  the  learned  editors  themselves,   who  declared  that  they 
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did  not  think  to  make  a  new  translation,  but  to  make  out  of 
many  good  ones,  one  principal  good  one^.  But  though  the 
King's  Bible  was  a  compilation  from  former  English  Bibles, 
and  especially  from  the  Bishops'  Bible,  it  was  a  com- 
pilation founded  on  a  coUafion  of  them  with  the  original 
Scriptures,  For,  as  the  first  Rule  was  to  alter  the  Bishops' 
Bible  as  little  as  the  original  would  permit,  the  Rule 
necessarily  implied  a  collation  of  it  with,  the  original.  In 
like  manner  the  other  Rule,  which  was  applicable  where 
the  Bishops'  Bible  did  noi  accord  with  the  original,  and 
directed  that  in  such  cases  other  translations  should  be  fol- 
lowed which  did  accord  with  the  original,  implies  a  collation 
of  those  translations.  This  was  a  much  more  effectual  mode 
of.  producing  a  good  translation,  than  the  making  of  a  trans- 
lation altogether  new  and  independent  of  former  translations. 
Of  the  coUaticm  thus  made  by  order  of  James  I.  I  said^ 
'^  As  this  collation  was  made  by  some  of.  the  most  distin- 
'<  guished  scholars  in  the  age  of  James  the  First,  it  is  pro- 
''bable,  that  our  authorised  version  is  as  faithful  a  repre- 
'^sentation  of  the  original  Scriptures  as  ccndd  have  been 
"  formed  at  that  period  *." 

.  Wl^n.an  authoir  ha<B  th\is  solemnly  recorded  his  opinion 
on  a  particular  subject,  it,  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  fair  contro- 
viersy,  to  draw  inferences  from  other  passages,  in  opposition 
to, the  autfiorfs  direct  an4  positive  assertions.    When  I  had 


1.  Th^ir  own  words,  which  I  copy  from  the  original  edition  of  1611 
are  the  following.  "  Truly,  good  Christian  Reader,  wee  never  thought 
"frMfi  the  beginning  that  wee  shoidd  Heede  to  make  a  uew  traiifi«tion« 
"  nor  yet  jto  make  of  a  bi^d  one  a  goo4  one  (foi;  then  the  imputation  of 
*'  Sixtns  would  be  true  in  some  sorte,  &c.)  but  to  make  a  good  one 
"  better,  or  of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  jnstiy  to  be 
'*  except  agatiift:   tiiat.hath  been  oar  endeavoiu:,  that  onr.marke/ 

%  ;Se€«p.2f&  of.tluB  editioii,  or  JVtrt  III. jp.  35,  of  the  secosd  editicnb 
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re^i^^fltoted  otir  autfiorised  version  as  htnng  as  fiuthful  a 
rc^presentatUm  of  the  aiiginai  Scriptnres  as  Odold  iHen  be 
tmiieSL,  I  £d  hot  expect'  l^at  any  advei^9as*y^  hohrever  a^oiur/ 
wotild'  endeavotff  to  shew/ that  I  represented  the  satne  ver- 
sion^ as  a  ''compili^on  of  seootuUhand  translations."  That 
the  reader  may  undenitand  die  proceite,  by  whidr  this  extisa* 
ordinary  chlurgeis  brought  oiit^  it  is  necessny  to  repeat  the 
MUming  fkcts.  Tyhdal  was  the  first  Englishman  who  pro^^ 
Erased  to  tranidate  from  the  ori^nal  languages  of  Senpture'. 
Hef  translated  die  New  Testament^  die  Pentatenc^,  other  his-* 
toriedi  books^  and  the  prophet  Jonah.  ^  The  bcKiks  which 
Tyndal  left  untranslated  were  translated^  either  by'  Rogers, 
or  by  Coverdale^  or  partly  by  <me  pardy  by  the  other:  «id' 
the  whxAe  BiUe  thus  tsanslated  waa  published  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Hogers^  but  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Matdiewe^  in  1537,  most  probably  at  Hamburg,  though  as 
some  say  at  Marburg^.  Now  Cranmer's  Bible  was  a  correc- 
don  of  Matthewe's  Bible :  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  a  riendsion 
of  Cranmer's    Bible;    and  the  Bishqps'  Bible  formed   the 


;  9.  WicliflPs  translalion  was  avowedly  netbiDg  more  than  a  tkanslatioa 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

4.  As  the  purposes  for  which  I  introduced  the  short  account  of  oar 
English  translations,  required  only  a  summary  statement,  it  icould  not  be 
expected,  that  I  sdiould  enter  into  a  discussion  of  die  disputed  points  ol 
Matihewe's  Bible.  I  followed  therefore  Johnson,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowed also  by  Dr.  Gray,  and  represented  Matthewe's  Bible  as  printed 
at  Hamburg,  and  containing  the  translations  of  Tyndal  and  Rogers.  I  still 
think  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion:  but  if  any  one  prefers 
Marburg  (or  Malborow  as  corruptly  written)  to  Hamburg,  or  thmks 
that  Rogers  was  nothmg  more  than  a  corrector  of  the  press,  instead  of 
bemg  a  partaker  also  in  the  translation,  I  shall  enter  into  no  dispute  on 
those  matters.  But  I  have  thought  it  right  to  alter  an  expression  respect- 
ing Matthewe's  Bible,  namely  that  Coverdale's  Bible  was  subsequent  to 
it.  Coverdale's  translation  was  certainly  subsequent  to  many  parts 
of  ^e  translation  contamed  in  Matthewe's  Bible.  But  as  Coverdale's 
tfdtHon  preceded  that  of  Matthewe,  I  have  altered  *'  subsequent  editions" 
to  '*  other  editions."    See  p.  290. 
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basis  of  the  King's  Bible^  that  is  our  present  authorised  ver-^ 
sion.     So  far  therefore  as  Matthewe's  Bible  contained  trans* 
lations  by  T3nidal^  so  far  the  mode  in  which  T3nidal  translated 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  our  authorised  version.     I  am  told 
that  I  ^^may  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  older  English 
versions  were  derived  from  Luther  and  the  Vulgate."     Now 
the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  early  English  translations, 
were,  in  reference  either  to  Luther  or  to  the  Vulgate,  con- 
fined to  the  translation  of  Tyndal.     And  were  it  iru€y  that 
I  had  represented  T3nidal's    translation,    as   nothing    more 
than  a  translation,  either  from  the  Vulgate  or  from  Luther, 
yere  it  true  even,  that  I  had  represented  the  older  transla^ 
tions  generally  as  mere  second-hand   translations,  it  would 
still  be  B,  false  inference,  that  I    had  thereby  represented 
our    authorised   version   as   a   '^  compilation   of  second-hand 
'^  translations."     A  compilation  it  undoubtedly  was,   but  a 
compilation,  as  I  have  already  stated,  which  was  founded  on 
a  collation  with  the  original.     I  frirther  stated,  and  stated  in  the 
Lecture,  that  ^^  this  collation  was  made  by .  some  of  the  most 
'^  distinguished  scholars  in  the  age  of  James  the  First,"  and  on 
this  fact  I  founded  the  assertion,  that  it  was  ^^  as  faithful  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  Scriptures  as  could  have  been  formed 
at  that  period."    My  recommendation  of  a  revision  of  it  was 
founded  on  the  critical  apparatus,  and  the  means  of  interpre- 
tation which  hav^  been  acquired  since  thsX  period  ^ 

Having  shewn  the  fallacy  of  the  inference  respecting  the 
authcnised  version,  I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
what  I  said  respecting  Tyndal's  translation.     And  as  I  must 


5.  See  p.  297.  In  reoommeoding  a  revision  of  the  authorised  version 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  agree  viith  Archbishop  Seeker,  Archbishop 
Ne«rcome,  Bishop  Lowth,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  White 
(Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford)  and  many  otiier  eiiiinent  Divines  of 
the  Established  Church. 
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beg  to  be  judged  by  my  own  words,  I  will  quote  what  I  said 
at  p.  296.  (Part  III.  p.  33.  2d  ed.)  respecting  the  assistance 
which  Tjmdal  derived  from  Luther.  '*We  may  conclude 
''  therefore  that  Tyndal's  translation  was  taken  at  least  in 
^^  part  from  Luther's :  and  this  conclusion  is  further  con- 
^^  firmed  by  the  Germanisms  which  it  contains,  some  of 
''  which  are  still  preserved  in  our  authorised  version."  Such 
was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came,  with  respect  to  T3nidal 
and  Luther:  and  as  I  am  answerable  for  the  accuracy  of 
this  conclusion,  I  will  give  additional  arguments  in  support 
of  it. 

To  conduct  the  inquiry  with  precision,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves in  the  first  instance  to  the  New  Testament  Though 
Luther's  German  version  contains  the  whole  Bible,  he  began 
with  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ^,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1522.  Tyndal  likewise  began  his  biblical  trans- 
lations with  the  New  Testament,  which  he  printed  in  1526. 
No  one  can  suppose  therefore  that  Luther's  New  Testament 
Was  unknown  to  T3nidal,  when  he  made  his  own  transla- 
tion ;  especially  as  T3nidal,  like  other  English  Reformers  of 
that  age,  went  into  Saxony  and  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Luther.  Anglia  relicta  in  Germaniam  transivit,  et  in 
Saxonia  cum  Martino  Luthero  et  Johanne  Fritho,  populari^ 
suo,  sermonem  contulit  ^. 


6.  Lntfaer  printed  in  1517  a  few  Psalms,  which  were  called  Busse- 
Psalmen.  But  these  were  taken  from  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalmi 
ptenitentiaies  made  by  Reachlin,  and  were  never  considered  as  a  part  of 
Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Bible,  a  version  which  he  professed  to 
make  from  the  original  languages  of  Scripture. 

7%  Freheri  Theatmm,  p.  109.  Rogers,  who  published  the  Bible  called 
Matthewe's  Bible,  not  only  resided  some  time  in  SaxQny,  but  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  German,  that  he  became  a  beneficed  Clergyman  in 
that  country, /and  was  even  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Superintendent) 
an  office  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  Archdeacon  in  our  own  Church. 
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And  that   he    acquired  a  knowledge   of   the   German 
hmguage    appears    from    his    ^'  P^ologe  to    the    Epistle  of 
saint  Paule  to  the  Romayns,"  which  is  chiefly  a  translation 
from  a  Preface  to  that  Epistle  by  Luther.     Since  then  it  is 
evident  that  Luther's  New  Testament  was  not  only  known  to 
Tyndal^  but  that  he  was  able  to  use  it,  few  persons  w:ould 
be  disposed  to  doubt  that  he  did  use  it  Where  a  translation 
so  highly^  and  so  justly  esteemed  as  that  of  Luther  already 
existed^   a  subsequent   translator   would   shew  more  yanity 
iha9  wisdom,  if  he  attempted  to  gire  anew  translation^ 
which    should    be    altogether   independent    of   the    former* 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  consider  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tcam&Lation  as  a  ^recommendation  of  it.    Most 
persons  will  give  me  credit  lor  a  knowledge  of  German: 
yet  when  I   translated  the   Introduction  pf  Michaelis  from 
the   fourth   editi(ni>    I   was   not    too   proi^d   to  consult  an 
English  translation,  which  had  been  made  from  the  first 
edition.   And  whenever  the  first  translator  had  used  a  word, 
which  I  thought  preferable  to  the  word,  whidi  pccured  to 
me,   I.  always  adopted  the  former  translation.     It  is  true, 
that  in  all  such  places  the  independence  of  my  translation 
was  destroyed;  but  what  it  lost  in  independence,  it  gained 
in  correctness.      If  indeed    a   translator   professes    to  give 
nothing  more  throughout  his  whole  book,  than  the  trans- 
lation of  a  translation,   like  Wicklififs  translation  from  the 
L^tin  Vulgate,  no  question  can  arise   about  dependence' or 
independence.     Such  a  translation  is  no  where  a  translation 
from  the  Original.     But  I  have  never  asserted,  and  I  have 
never    meant,    that    Tyndal's    New    Testament,  was  a  mere 
translation  from  the  German  of  Luther.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  Tyndal  made  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  translated  with  the  Greek    original  lying  before 
}4m;  fcHT  however  limited  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  might 
bey  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Greek  scholar. 
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But  I  have  likewise  no  doubt  that  he  made  considerable 
use  of  Luther's  New  Testament:  and  will  now  proceed  io 
the  proof. 

Though  TjmdaLhas  no  wh^e  acknowledged  his  ohhgam 
tiens  to  Xuther^  no  argument  csta  be  drawn  from  his 
^silence  on  that  subject  For  he  is  equally  silent  on  the 
^  Prologe  to  thie  Romayns,"  which  was  unquestionably  taken 
from  Liith^f.  And  every  one  who  has  compared  Luther^s 
iHew  Testament  with  that  of  Tyndal,  must  have  peromved 
how  dosely.ih  other  Respects  €he  former  wss  followed  by 
the  latter.  Luther^  who  is  known  to  have  disliked  :the 
£pistle  of  St  James  removed  it  £rom  its  usual  place  at  the 
head  of  .the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  placed  it  immediately 
foefi>rd  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude.  la  this  singular  transposition 
he.  was  followed  by  Tyndal>  in  whose  translation,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Luther,  the  Epistle  of  St  James  is  ithe  sixik 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Again  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  usually  follows  the  Epbtle  to  Phileinon,  as  the  four- 
teenth of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  was  transferred  by  Luther  to 
the  CaikoUc  Epistles,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  third 


8.  He  was  so  sarhmniled  by  enemies,  and  exposed  to  such  dangers, 
tet  }at  was  probably  afraid  to  mention  the  name  of  Lather.  Co«erdale 
on  the  otiier  hand,  though  he  does  not  mention  Luther's  name^  evidently 
idlades  to  his  translation.  In  the  Preface  entitled  '^Myles  Coverdale 
onto  tttjt  Christen  Header*'  he  says  of  the  English  Bible,  which  he 
pabUih^d  iQll»85.  ''To  helpe  me  hereui  1  have  had  sondrye  traosla- 
*'  cions,  not  only  in  Latyn  but  also  of  the  Dooche  interpreters,  whom, 
'*  becaose  of  dieyr  singuler  gyftes  aild  speciall  diligence  in  the  Bible 
*^  I  have  been  tiie  more  glad  to  fbtlowe  for  tlie  most  parte,  according 
*'  as  I  was  required.''  The  word  *^  Douche  "  is  not  here  confined  to  the 
sense  which  is  wno  ascribed  to  the  word  "  Dutch.''  It  then  included 
the  Oennan  language,  which  is  called  ^'  Deutch"  to  tiiis  very  day  by 
tiie  Germans  themselves.  There  cannot  be  a  doabt  therefore  that 
Coverdale  had  Luther's  German  translation  in  view,  when  he  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  follow  "  the  Douche  interpreters— because  of  their  singuler 
^  l^ftc^  and  speciall  diligence  in  the  Bible." 
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Epistle  of  St  John.  In  Tyndal's  New  Testament  thi 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  likewise  placed  immediately  after 
the  third  Epistle  of  St.  John.  At  other  times  Luth6r  has 
made  alterations  with  regard  to  the  Chapters.  For  instance 
the  first  sentence  of  Mark  ix.  was  made  by  Luther  the  last 
sentence  of  Mark  viii.  And  so  it  was  by  T3nidal.  Again  ithe 
first  sentence  of  1  Cor.  xi.  was  made  by  Luther  the  last 
sentence  of  ch.  x.  And  so  it  was  by  Tyndal.  In  another 
•place  Luther  has  carried  two  sentences  forward^  having  re* 
moved  the  two  last  sentences  of  1  Cor.  i.  to  the  beginning 
of  ch.  ii.  The  same  transfer  took  place  in  T3nidal's  New 
Testament.  Again^  ithe  three  last  sentences  of  Heb.  iv.  were 
transferred  by  Luther  to  the  beginning  of  ch.  v.  And 
Tyndal  did  the  same.  Now  if  the  singular  coincidences 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph  do  not  establish  the  fact,  that 
Tyndal  used  Luther's  New  Testament,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  afibrd  a  proof  of  any  thing, 

I  will  now  give  some  examples,  to  shew  the  manner  in 
which  Tyndal's  mode  of  translating  was  influenced  by 
Luther's  Xjerman  Version.  Luther,  thus  begins  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  '^  Dis  ist  das  Buch  von  der  Geburt 
Je§u  Christi,"  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  cor- 
responding to  Dis  ist.  And  Tyndal  in  like  manner  begins 
with  ''  This  is  the  boke,  &c."  Matth.  ii.  18.  <pnv^  ev  Tafid 
^Kovadri  is  translated  by  Luther,  Auf  dem  Gebiirge  hat 
man  ein  Geschrey  gehort.  Instead  therefore  of  taking 
Rama  for  the  name  of  a  city,  as  it  is  commonly  understood 
both  in  Matth.  ii.  18.  and  Jeremiah  x^i.  1$.  he  had  recourse 

to  the  Hebrew  Htyi  as  an  appellative,  and  translated  it 
Gebiirge.  In  like  manner  Tyndal,  instead  of  Rama  as  a 
proper  name  has  used  the  word  ^^  hilles,"  and  translated 
the  passage  ''on  the  hilles  was  a  voice  harde.*'  He  has 
here    followed    Luther    with    the    greatest    exactness:    for 
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Gebiirge  though  a  noun  singular  has  a  plural  senise,  and 
s^piifies  not  a  single  hill^  but  an  assemblage  of  hills,  "whence 
Tyndal  has  ^^hilles"  in  the  plural.  He  agrees  also  "with 
Luther  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words.  Matth.  iv.  25.  dw6 
T9«  roAiXaiac  Ka\  AeKairdXeu^  is  translated  by  Luther  'aus 
^Oalilaa  aus  den  zehn  Stadten :'  and  in  this  passage  Tyndal 
has  ''from  Galilee  and  from  the  ten  cities"  Matth.  viiL 
18.  cKiKevarev  dir€\d€T¥  ek  to  wipav  is  translated  by  Luther 
'  hiess  er  hiniiber  jenseits  des  Meers  fahren/  though  there 
is  no  word  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  des  Meers.  Yet 
Tyndal  agrees  with  Luther,  and  has  ''  he  commanded  to 
gq  over  the  water"  Matth.  xi.  18.  laifiovtov  iyei  is  rendered 
by  Luther  '  Er  hat  den  Teufel/  and  by  Tyndal  "  He  haeth 
the  deuyll."  Matth.  xiii.  10.  liari  iv  irapa/BoXaT^  AaXer^  avroh 
is  rendered  by  Tyndal  ''Why  speakest  thou  to  them  in 
parables:"  but  Ver.  13.  htd  rovro  iv  wapa/SoXaT^  avroT^  XaXtS 
he  translates  " Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  similitudes" 
Here  Luther's  translation  is  'Darum  rede  ich  zu  ihnen  in 
Gleichnissen,'  with  which  Tyndal  agrees  even  in  the  struc<* 
.ture  of  the  sentence. 

These  examples^  which  have  been  collected  from  a  cursoiy 
inspection  of  a  few  Chapters  in  St.  Matthew,  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  if  the  fact  that  Tyndal  used  Luther's  Version 
required  further  proof.  As  in  these  examples  Tyndal  agrees 
with  Luther,  where  Luther  deviates  from  the  Greek, 
they  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  connexion  between 
Luther  and  Tyndal.  On  the  other  hand,  where  both  of 
them  agree  with  the  Greek,  we  can  draw  no  inference 
either  for  or  against  the  connexion  between  the  two  trans- 
lators. If  a  later  translator  agrees  with  a  former  translator, 
and  at  the  same  time  agrees  with  his  original,  the  effect 
may  have  been  produced,  either  with  or  without  the  operation 
of  the  first  translator.     Both  translators  may   have    rightly 
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understood  the  words  of  the  original^  and  thni  miitoally 
agree  though  they  translated  mdependently  of  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand^  it  is  equally  possible,  that  in  those  very 
places  the  later  translate  consulted  the  former,  and  that 
their  agreement  was  caused  by  this  vary  circumstance. 
Nothing  ther^ore  can  be  mate  fallacious  than  to  quote 
ezfimples  of  agreement  between  a  translation  and  its  original, 
when  the  question  is  In  agitation,  whether  a  former  trans- 
ktion  has  been  used  or  not.  For  this  reas<m  I  have  selected 
only  examples*  whare  the  translators  agree  with  each  other, 
though  each  of  them  differs  from  the  Greek. 

Haying  now  established  the  fact  ''that  Tyndal's  trans- 
iaticm  was  taken  in  part  from  that  of  Luther,"  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  fact  that  Tyndal  adopted  Germamismi,  some 
of  which  are  still  retained  in  our  authorised  version. 

It  cannot  appear  extraordinary,  if  an  English  translator, 
who  followed  Luther  so  closely  as  Tyndal  did,  should 
occasionally  adopt  a  German  idiom.  Now  there  is  nothing 
which  more  distinguishes  the  structure  of  the  German  from 
that  of  the  English  language,  than  the  position  of  the  nomi- 
native case  and  verb  in  affirmative  sentences.  To  make  this 
intelligible  to  an  English  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
contrast  the  English  with  the  German  idiom,  let  us  take 
some  familiar  English  example,  for  instance  ''I  rode  yest^- 
day  from  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,"  which  might  be 
expressed  in  German  by  '  Ich  ritt  gestem  von  Cambridge 
nach  Huntingdon.  But  if  Gestern  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  the  German  idiom  requires,  that  the  nomi- 
native be  put  after  the  verb>  though  the  sentence  is  not 
int^Togatory,  but  affirmative.  A  German  therefore  would  say 
Oestem  ritt  ich  von  Cambridge  nach  Huntingdon,  though  an 
Englishman,  if  he  b^^  the  sentence  with  yesterday,  would 
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•till  nay  "  Yesterday  I  rode,  &e."  And  if  he  said  "  Yester- 
day rode  I  from  Cambridge  to  Hmitingdon/'  he  would  use 
a  Germanism. 

Now  tbere  are  many  such  Germanirais  in  our  English 
B3>le,  though  their  deviation  from  the  common  English  style 
is  generally  ovarlooked,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  them 
from  our  childhood.  One  example  has  been  already  given 
from  Matth.  xiii*   13.    hid  tovto  cv  vapafioKai^   avroi^    XaXu, 

wi^tch  most  English  translators  would  rend^  '<  therefore 
I  q>eak  to  them  in  parables."  But  Luther's  German  trans* 
laticm  is  'Darum  rede  ich  zu  ihnen  i^  Gleichnissen/  and 
hence  Tyndal's  translation  is  "  Therefore  tpeak  I  to  them^  &c." 
whidi  is  still  retained  in  the  King's  Bible.  1  Cor.  vii.  IS. 
rtf79.  II  XoiToi^  iym  \iym,  is  rendered  by  Luther  '^  den  andem 
sage  ich"  Hence  T3mdal  has  'speak  1/  which  is  retained 
in  the  King's  Bible.  1  Cor.  vii.  17*  koi  ovrw':  iu  raT^  ckkAi;- 
atatx  wdtraK  hiardtrirofiai,  would  be  translated  into  common 
English  '^and  so  I  order  in  all  the  churches."  But  Luther, 
as  the  German  idiom  requires^  places  the  nominative  (tfter 
the  verb^  and  translates  ^Und  also  schaffe  ich,  whence 
Tyndal  has  *'so  order  I"  Coverdale  has  so  ^'orden  I,"  and 
hence  our  present  reading  ^'so  ordain  I^."  Other  examples 
which  originated  in  Tyndal's  translation,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  King's  Bible,  are  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  Ta  the  weak 
became  7. xii.  31.  and  yet  shew  I.  2  Cor.  vii.  13.  exceed- 
ingly  the  more  Joined  we.     xi.  24.    Of  the  Jews  &ve  times 


0.  Tyndal  has  in  this  passage  another  very  remarkable  agreement 
with  Luther,  who  translates  ev  toTc  iKK\ri<rtdK  irdaai^  'in  alien 
Gemeinen.'  Now  Gemeinen  signifies  'congregations/  and  this  is  the  word 
which  is  used  by  Tyndal.  Nor  is  this  remark  to  be  confined  to  one 
passage.     Gemeine  is    the  usvud  translation   of  €KK\fi<ria    in  Luther's 

New  Testament:  and  ' congregacion'  is  the  usual  translation  of  it  by 
tyndal. 
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received  L  1  Thess.  ii.  IS.  for  this  cause  also  thank  we. 
Heb.  V.  8.  yet  learned  he.  James  i.  18.  of  his  own  will  begat 
he.  1  John  i.  3.  'That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we.'  These  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added^ 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  Germanisms 
in  our  authorised  version.  In  the  examples,  which  I  have 
selected,  the  verbs  are  all  principal  verbs :  for  even  in  Eng- 
lish the  pronoun  nominative  sometimes  follows  auxiliary 
verbs,  even  where  no  question  is  asked.  There  are  likewise 
some  principal  verbs,  as  saith,  quoth,  &c.  which  precede 
their  nominatives ;  and  there  are  some  constructions  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  define,  where  the  nominative  may  be 
placed  after  the  verb  in  affirmations.  But  the  examples^ 
which  I  have  selected  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted 
by  the  common  usage  of  the  English  language:  and, 
as  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  structure  of 
the  German  language,  they  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance,  that  Tyndal  translated  under  the  influence  of 
the  German  idiom  ^\ 

Having  proved  the  assertions  for  which  alone  I  am  an- 
swerable, and  having  conducted  the  proof  by  an  inquiry  only 
into  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  say  much 
about  the  Old  Testament,  where  Tyndal  was  in  greater  need 
of  assistance,  than  he  was  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 


10.  Though  the  examples  wluch  I  have  quoted  from  the  authorised 
yersion  are  all  in  Tyndal's  translation,  there  is  a  considerable  number  ia 
the  latter,  which  are  not  in  the  former.  For  instance  in  1  Cor.  vii.  there 
are  six  examples  in  Tyndal's  New  Testament,  but  only  two  in  the  King's 
Bible.  The  other  four  had  been  gradually  altered,  and  probably  be- 
cause their  deviation  from  the  English  idiom  was  observed.  Indeed  the 
number  was  much  diminished  in  Coverdale's  Bible, '  and  still  more  in 
Cranmer's  Bible,  and  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  not  a 
foiuth  part  now  remains  of  those,  which  were  adopted  by  Tyndal. 
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tameint    I  said  in  the  secioAd  Lecture  on  tlie  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible",   '*What  knowledge  Tyndal  had  of  Hebrew 
^'^is  unknown:"  and  that  we  really  know  very  little  on  the 
mibject-  appears  from  the  great  variety    of  opinions  which 
are    entertained    on   it     Johnson    says    that    Tyndal    had 
''little   or   no  skill  in  the  Hebrew."     A    similar    opinion 
is  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome  who  says  that  Tyn- 
dal's  "skill  in -Hebrew  was  not  considerable."    Dr.  Gray 
also  in  his  Introduction  says  of  Tyndal  that  ''he  had  but 
"  little   knowledge  of  the  Hebrew."      On  the  oiher  hand 
Tyndal's  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  m  which 
he  mentions  some  peculiarities  in  Hebrew  constructioh  has 
been  considered  as  an  argument  for  his  ptqficiehcy  in  that 
language.     Now    a  very  moderate    proficiency  in    Hebre^ 
would  have  >enabled  Tyndal  to  make  those  remarks.    And 
however  well  he  might  have  known  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
construction,  he  could  not  translate  without  previously  learning 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words.    When  Hebrew  leam« 
ing  was  introduced  among   the   Christians  of  Europe,  the 
meaning  of  Hebrew  words    was    learnt  by  conisUltin^  thb 
Vulgate,  and  seeing  how   they  were  translated  by  Jerom. 
The  Rabbinical  glossaries,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  Roots 
oif  David  Kimchi,   formed  the  basis    of   the    first  Hebrew 
dictionaries:     but  those    Rabbinical    glossatries  contained  no 
Latin  translation  oi  the   Hebrew  words.      Wheli  Sebastiari 
Munster  composed  his  Dictionarium  Hebraicum,  he  added 
to  each.  Hebrew  word  the    sense  in  Latin.      And  whence 
did  he  derive  those  Latin  senses?  Frbni  the  Viilgate.     Wolf 
in    his  Historia  Lexicorum    Hebndcorum,    p.  87.    says    of 
Mimster,  Idem  vulgatam  versionem    in  vertendis  Hebraids 


11.  Page  296.  or  Part  III;  p.  33.  of  the  second  edition. 
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vodbus  expressit^*.  Luther^  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Munster^  learnt  also  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  by  see- 
ing how  they  were  translated  in  the  Vulgate.  Tyndal,  who 
translated  no  book  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment>  which  had  not  been  previously  translated  by  Luther, 
had  the  choice  of  consulting  Luther  or  Jerom.  The  use 
which  he  made  of  Luther's  version  in  the  New  Testament, 
renders  it  probable  that  he  made  a  similar  use  of  it  in  the 
Old  Testament^'.  And  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  translations :  for  Tyndal  agrees  with  Lu- 
ther even  where  Luther  deviates  from  the  Hebrew.     Nothing 

can  be  more  emphatical  than  the  Hebrew  words  D^Dtt^H  ^^^ 
\nMrT  il^^1|  and  no  translator,  who  was  duly  attentive  to 
his  original,  and  was  writing  in  a  language  which  had  a  de- 
finite article,  would  omit  that  article.     Hence  the  Septuagint 


12.  Among  the  Hebrew  scholars  of  that  age  bo  one  had  so  little  depend- 
ance  on  the  Vnlgate  as  Santes  Pagninns.  But  then  he  had  the  means  of  learn- 
Uigthe  senses  of  Hebrew  words,  which  were  not  possessed  by  Hebrew  scho- 
lars in  general.  He  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Arabic,  which  is  con- 
sidered AS  a  kep  to  the  Hebrew,  but  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  those 
letoied  Jews,  who  resided  in  the  North  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  superintending  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Those  learned  Jews  were  to  Pagninus  a  living  Lexicon : 
and  hence  he  acquired  an  attachment  to  RabbiniciQ  senses,  which  induced 
him  to  depart  from  the  Vulgate»even  where  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

13.  Tyndal's  agreement  with  Luther  in  tiie  arrangement  of  certain  books 
of  file  New  Testament  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is  an  instance  of 
file  same  kind  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason, 
why  a  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  should  begin  his  translation  of  the 
prophetical  books,  with  that  of  tiie  prophet  Jonah.  And  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  explain  why  two  translators  should  act  in  tiie  same  manner, 
unless  the  latter  was  influenced  by  tiie  former.  Now  Jonah  was  the  first 
of  the  prophetical  books,  which  Luther  selected  for  translation ;  and  it 
was  the  first  if  not  the  only  prophetical  book,  which  Tyndal  translated. 
According  to  Lewis,  p.  72.  Tyndal's  translation  of  Jonah  was  published 
about  1681. 
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haft  rdif  ovpavov  ifa\  nfu  ftiv.  The  article  is  likewise  used  bjr 
Aqiula»  by  Symmachus,  and  by  Theodotion*  As  the  Hebrew 
emphasis  coidd  not  be  expressed  in  Latiin>  the  Vulgate  has  sim- 
ply coelum  et  terrain.  But  as  tiie  Grerman  language  has  both 
an  indefinite  and  a  definite  article^  a  translation  correspond- 
ii^  to  those  Hebrew  words  would  be  *den  Himmel>  und  die 
Erde:'  But  Luther,  whether  he  attended  to  the  Vulgate  more 
than  to  the  Hebrew,  or  whether  influenced  by  some  other 
cause,  gave  the  fdlowing  translation  of  Gen^i.  1.  ^  Im  Anfang 
schuff  Gott  Himmel  und  Erde.'  In  like  manner  Tyndal's 
translation  is  ^^In  the  beginnyng  God  created  heavea 
'^  and  erth  ^\"     In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse  the 

Helwew  words  are  nsmo  D%n*?»  TT)!)  Wir\  "^^-^  T^m 

DWT  '^^S'^y  where  *^3S"7y  which  signifies  super  fadem  oc- 
curs twice  ^.     But  in  Luther's  translation  there  is  no  word 

for  "^^S  in  either  place.  His  translation  is  'Es  war  finster 
auf  der  Tiefe,  und  der  Geist  Gottes  schwebte  auf  dem  Wasser/ 
Here  Tyndal's  translation  is  ''  darknesse  was  upon  the  depe, 
'*  and  the   Spirite  of  God   moved  upon  the  water  **."    At 

verse  5.  the  Hebrew  is  IH^  DV  npl  NT)  T)}f  NT1  which  is 
literally  '  et  fuit  vespera  et  fuit,mane  dies  unus.'  But  Luther's 
translation  is  'Da  ward  aus  Abend  und  Morgen  der  erste  Tag/ 


14.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  article  is  supplied  in  the 
King's  Bible.    Indeed  it  was  supplied  ah*eady  in  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

15.  Aquila  and  Symmachus  have  in  both  cases  eVl  wpoa-towov: 
Theodotion  in  both  cases  eVi  trpoiruirov :  the  Septnagint  simply  ivdvw, 
llie  Vulgate  has  super  faciem  in  the  first  place,  but  not  in  the  second. 

16.  Likewise  the  Bishops'  Bible  has  *'  darknesse  was  upon  the  deepe, 
'*  and  the  Spirit  of  God  mooved  upon  the  waters."  But  there  are  two 
marginal  annotations  referring  to  "deepe"  and  to  *' waters/'  signifying 
that  the  Hebrew  expresses  '  the  face  of  the  deep/  and  '  the  face  of  the 
waters.'  In  the  King's  Bible  this  marginal  reading  was  taken  into  the 
text. 
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In  like  manner  Tyndal's  translation  is  '^  so  o^the  evenyng  and 
''  momyng  was  made  the  first  day."  The  same  translation  is 
observed  in  all  the  other^  places^  where  this  expression  occurs. 

In  the  Hebrew  U^D^  CTD  Pl  at  verse  6.  the  word  D^D 
(waters)  occurs  twice.  Hence  the  Septuagint  has  awzfieo-oK  v^a- 
T(K  Ka\  vharoK»  Aquila  fxtra^v  iJhdrt9¥  elv  vZara^  Symmachus 
iv  fiiartf  vharos  koi  cU  vZup,  Theodotion  dvafiivov  vSarciv  €<« 
vlara^  and  the  Vulgate  '  aquas  ab  aquis.'  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  repetition  of  the  word  in  all  these  translations/ 
as  well  as  in  the  original,  Luther  has  used  the  word  only 
once ;  and  Tynda]  has  done  the  same. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  vindication  of  the  re- 
marks, which  I  made  on  Tyndal's  translation.  And  I  should 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  say  even  so  much,  if  a  re- 
publication of  those  remarks  had  not  afforded  a  fit  opportu- 
nity, of  so  doing. 
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FIRST  PRELIMINARY  LECTURE 


ON- 


THEOLOGICAL    STUDY. 


Ihe  several  branches  of  Theology  are  so 
closely  connected,  that  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  due 
estimate  of  any  part.  Indeed,  whatever  be  the 
business  of  our  study,  we  should  previously  ask 
what  are  the  objects  of  inquiry:  for  till  this 
question  has  been  answered,  we  know  not  its 
real  meaning.  In  the  first  place  therefore  the 
several  branches  of  Theology  must  be  described. 

They  must  also  be  properly  arranged.  A 
course  of  Lectures  may  contain  all  the  divi-> 
sions  and  sub-divisions,  into  which  Theology  is 
capable  of  being  resolved ;  but  unless  it  contains 
them  in  a  luminou[s  order,  it  never  can  produce 
conviction;  it  can  never  lead  to  that,  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  theological  study,  the 
establishment  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity* 
To  effect  this  purpose,  the  several  parte  must  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  one  may  be  deduced  from 

a2 
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the  other  in  regular  succession.  The  evil  con- 
sequences which  follow  the  violation  of  this  rule, 
may  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  Suppose, 
that  a  Professor  of  Divinity  begins  his  course  of 
Lectures  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Inspiration ; 
this  doctrine,  however  true  in  itself,  or  however 
certain  the  arguments,  by  which  it  may  be  esta- 
blished, cannot  possibly,  in  that  stage  of  his  inquiry, 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience, 
because  he  has  not  yet  established  other  truths, 
from  which  this  must  be  deduced.  For  whether 
he  appeals  to  the  promises  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles, 
or  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  he 
must  take  for  granted,  that  those  promises  and 
declarations  were  really  made;  that  is,  he  must 
take  for  granted  the  authenticity  of  the  writings, 
in  which  those  promises  and  declarations  are 
recorded.  But  how  is  it  possible,  that  conviction 
should  be  the  consequence  of  postulating,  instead 
of  proving,  a  fact  of  such  importance?  This 
example  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  method  in  the  study  of  Theology,  the  necessity 
of  arranging  the  several  parts  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  argument  be  founded  on  a  proposition, 
which  is  not  already  proved.  For  if  (as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  theological  works)  we  undertake 
to  prove  a  proposition  by  the  aid  of  another, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  proved,  the  inevitable 
consequence  is,   that  the  proposition  in  questi(»i 
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becomes  a  link  in  the  chain,  by  which  we  establish 
that  very  proposition,  which  at  first  was  taken 
for  granted^  Thus  we  prove  premises  from 
inferences,  as  well  as  inferences  from  premises ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  prove — nothing. 

Nor  is  it  suflBcient  merely  to  describe  and  to 
arrange  the  several  parts  of  Theology.  The 
grounds  oi  arrangement,  the  modes  of  connexion, 
must  also  be  distinctly  stated.  For  hence  only 
can  be  deduced  those  general  principles,  without 
which  the  student  in  Divinity  will  never  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  proofs  which  are  laid  before 
him. 

When  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  our  next 
object  must  be  to  learn  where  we  may  obtain 
information  on  the  manifold  subjects,  which  will 
gradually  come  under  discussion ;  that  is,  we  must 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  who  have 
written  on  those  subjects.  But  for  this  purpose 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  mere  catalogue  of 
theological  books,  arranged  alphabetically,  or  even 
arranged  imder  heads,  unless  the  heads  themselves 
are  reduced  to  a  proper  system.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
to*  inform  the  hearer  of  the  titles  only  of  those 
books,  which  it  may  be  proper  for  him  to  read: 
he  should  be  informed,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
of  their  oontents :    he  should  be  informed  also  of 


i 
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the  different  modes,  in  which  the  same  suhject  has 
been  treated  by  different  authors,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular objects,  which  each  of  them  had  in  view. 
Further,  since  many  excellent  treatises  have  been 
produced  by  controversy,  and  many  by  other 
occasions,  which  it  is  always  useful,  and  sometimes 
necessary  to  know,  in  order  to  view  the  writings 
themselves  in  their  proper  light,  a  knowledge 
of  theological  works  should  be  accompanied  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them, 
a  knowledge  of  their  general  characters,  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  of  the  situations 
in  which  they  were  placed. 

With  this  knowledge  of  authors,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly disposed,  may  be  united  a  knowledge  equally 
instructive  and  entertaining,  a  knowledge  of  the 
advancement  or  decline  of  theological  learn- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  how  much  or  how  little 
has  been  performed  in  the  different  ages  of 
Christianity. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  so  comprehensive  in  its 
plan,  as  to  embrace  the  manifold  objects,  which 
have  been  just  enumerated,  may  appear  too  much 
for  one  lecturer  to  undertake,  especially  for  the 
lecturer,  who  is  now  addressing  you.  And,  even 
if  he  had  ability  for  the  undertaking,  it  might  still 
be  apprehended,    that,   before   he   had   done,  the 
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end  of  our  theological  study,  cannot  be  a  question 
in  this  place:  it  cannot  be  s  question  with  men 
who  are  studying  with  the  very  view  of  filling 
conspicuous  stations  in  the  Church  of  England. 
That  system  then,  which  was  established  at  the 
Reformation,  and  is  contained  in  our  liturgy,  out 
articles,  and  our  homilies,  is  the  system,  to  which 
all  our  labours  must  be  ultimately  directed. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  student  will  thus 
be  prejudiced  in   favour   of  a  particular   system 
before  he  has  bad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  others,  one  answer  to  the  objection  has  been 
already    given,    namely,    that,   however    specious 
the  plan  of    teaching   Christianity    on    a   broad 
basis,  it  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice ; 
that,  if  various  systems  be  taught,  they  must  be 
taught,    not   in   union,   but    in    succession ;     and 
consequently,  that  at  least  in  point  of  time  some 
one  system  must  have  the  precedence.     Further, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Clmrch  of 
England  with  the  doctrines  of  other  churches,  will 
form  a  part  of  these  very  Lectures ;   as  a  review 
will  be   taken  of  other  systems,    when    our    own 
h^^jlpm  examined,  and  no  advice  will  he  given 
I    inquiry.  I  hope   I    shall    not    1«) 
npting    to    fetter    the    judgement 
~mttCT   of  Buch  impyrtrineo 
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than  the  former,  but  it  is  only  so  in  appearance ; 
while  the  advantages  ascribed  to  the  former,  are 
as  imaginary,  as  those  possessed  by  the  latter  are 
substantial.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  painful  or  more  injurious  to  the  student  in 
divinity,  than  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,' 
what  he  is  at  last  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  Where 
no  particular  system  of  faith  is  inculcated,  where 
»  variety  of  objects  is  represented  without  dis- 
0imination,  the  minds  of  the  hearers  must  become 
so  unsettled,  they  must  become  so  bewildered  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  their  creed,  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  choosing  none  at  all.  The  attempt  to 
generalize  Christianity,  in  order  to  embrace 
9  variety  of  creeds,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  creeds;  it  will  have  a  similar 
effect  with  Spinosa's  doctrine  of  Pantheism ;  it 
vnll  produce  the  very  opposite  to  that,  which 
the  name  itself  imports.  And,  as  Pantheism, 
though  nominally  the  reverse,  is  in  reality  but 
another  term  for  Atheism,  so  Christianity,  when 
generalized,  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  The  very 
eissentials  of  Christianity  must  be  omitted,  before 
we  can  obtain  a  form  so  general,  as  not  to  militate 
against  any  of  the  numerous  systems,  which  in 
various  ages  have  been  denominated  Christian. 
Some  particular  system  therefore  must  be  adopted, 
as  the  object  and  end  of  our  theological  study. 
What  particular  system  must  be  the  object  and 
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end  of  our  theological  study,  cannot  be  a  question 
in  this  place :  it  cannot  be  a  question  with  men 
who  are  studying  with  the  very  view  of  filling 
conspicuous  stations  in  the  Church  of  England. 
That  system  then,  which  was  established  at  the 
Reformation,  and  is  contained  in  our  liturgy,  our 
articles,  and  our  homilies,  is  the  system,  to  which 
all  our  labours  must  be  ultimately  directed. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  student  will  thus 
be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  particular  system 
before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  others,  one  answer  to  the  objection  has  been 
already    given,    namely,    that,  however   specious 
the  plan  of    teaching  Christianity    on   a  broad 
basis,  it  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice ; 
that,  if  various  systems  be  taught,  they  must  be 
taught,    not  in   union,   but  in   succession;     and 
consequently,  that  at  least  in  point  of  time  some 
one  system  must  have  the  precedence.     Further, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  doctrines  of  other  churches,  will 
form  a  part  of  these  very  Lectures ;  as  a  review 
will  be  taken  of  other  systems,   when   our  own 
has  been  examined,  and  no  advice  will  be  given 
to  shrink  from   inquiry,  I  hope  I   shall   not   be 
accused  of  attempting  to  fetter  the   judgement 
of  my  hearers  in   a.  matter  of  such  importance 
as  religious  faith. 
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After  all,  should  the  selection  of  a  parlieular 
system  as  the  object  of  oar  primary  consideration 
be  attended  with  the  unavoidable  consequence, 
that  a  predilection  be  formed  in  regard  to  that 
system,  which  may  render  us  less  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  claims  of  any  other,  than  perhaps 
strict  impartiality  might  require,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  such  consequence  is  really  a  matter  of 
regret?  Is  it  a  thing  to  be  lamented,  that 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  educated 
with  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  national 
church  ?  Or  is  it  want  of  candour  in  a  Professor, 
who,  after  an  examination  of  other  systems,  can 
discover  none,  which  he  thinks  so  good  as  his 
own,  to  shew  more  regard  to  this  system  than 
to  any  other?  Can  it  be  blameable  at  a  season, 
when  every  exertion'  is  making  by  the  very  means 
of  education,  by  education  conducted  both  openly 
and  privately,  to  alienate  the  rising  generation 
from  the  Established  Church,  can  it  be  blameable, 
or  rather  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty,  at  such 
a  season,  to  call  forth  all  our  energies,  in  making 
education  on  our  part  subservient  to  the  established 
church  ? 

That  theological  learning  is  necessary  to  make 
a  good  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
a  position,  which  a  learned  audience  will  certainly 
be   disposed   to  admit.     And   this  position   will 
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appear  stiU  more  evident,  when  we  consider,  what 
it  is,  which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  Theology.  It  is 
not  the  ability  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  which  makes  a  man  a  learned  divine, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  without  which 
he  cannot  become  so*  The  main  difference  con- 
sists in  this,  that  while  the  unlearned  in  divinity 
obtain  only  a  knowledge  of  what  the  truths  of 
Christianity  are,  the  learned  in  divinity  know 
also  the  gr6unds,  on  which  they  rest.  And  that 
this  knowledge  ought  to  be  obtained  by  every 
maa  who  assumes  the  sacred  office  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  nothing  but  the  blindest  enthusiasm 
can  deny.  If  St.  Peter,  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  numerous  converts  of  Fontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  Bithjmia,  required  that  they 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  them,  how  much  more  necessary 
must  he  have  thought  this  ability  in  those,  who 
were  set  apart  to  be  teachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  But 
ask  any  one  of  those  illiterate  teachers,  with  which 
this  country  unfortunately  abounds,  ask  him 
why  he  is  a  Christian  and  not  a  Mahometan; 
ask  him  why  he  believes  that  Christianity  ig 
a  real  revelation,  and  Mahometanism  only  a  pre- 
tended one?  He  would  answer,  either  with  a  vacant 
stare,  or  with  a  reproach  at  the  impiety  of  the 
question,   as   if  it  had   been   proposed  with  any 
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other  view  than  to  try  his  knowledge.  Not  so 
the  learned  divine :  he  would  enter  into  those 
historical  and  critical  arguments,  of  which  the 
unlettered  enthusiast  has  no  conception,  but  by 
which  alone  the  authenticity  of  the  Grospel  history 
can  be  established,  by  which  alone  the  miracles 
recorded  in  it  can  be  confirmed,  by  which  alone 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  divine  origin  can 
be  proved  legitimate. 

There  is  no  ground  then  for  that  distinction 
between  science  and  religion,  that  the  one  is  an 
'  object  of  reason,  the  other  an  o)>ject  of  faith. 
Religion  is  an  object  of  both ;  it  is  this  very  dr- 
cumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  unlearned  from 
the  learned  in  divinity ;  while  the  former  has 
£dth  only,  the  latter  has  the  same  faith  accom- 
panied with  reason.  The  former  believes  the 
miracles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  being 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  the  latter  also 
believes  the  miracles  and  doctrines  recorded  in 
the  .  New  Testament,  and  he  believes  them, 
because  by  the  help  of  his  reason  he  knows, 
what  the  other  does  not,  that  the  record  is 
true. 

But  is  not  religion,  it  may  be  said,  a  matter 
of  general  import?  Does  it  not  concern  all  men, 
the  unlearned,  as  well  as  the  learned  ?    Can  it  be 
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true  then,  that  such  a  literary  apparatus  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  religion?  And  would  not 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  mankind  be,  in  that  case, 
excluded  from  its  benefits  ?  Certainly  not  from 
its  practical  benefits,  which  alone  are  wanted,' 
as  they  alone  are  attainable,  by  the  generality 
of  mankind.  Men,  whose  education  and  habits 
have  not  prepared  them  for  profound  inquiry; 
whose  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  procuring 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  depend,  and  must 
depend,  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  taught  them,  on  the  authority  of  their  teachers 
and  preachers,  of  whom  It  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  they  have  investigated,  and  really  know  the 
truth.  But  is  this  any  reason  ,why  men,  who 
are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  should  likewise 
be  satisfied  with  taking  things  upon  trust  ?  Does 
it  follow,  because  a  task  is  neglected  by  those, 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  under- 
take it,  that  it  must  likewise  be  neglected  by 
those,  who  possess  them  both  ?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
inability  of  the  hearers  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves,  in  proportion  theref(H*e  to  the  confidence 
which  they  must  place  in  their  instructor,  their 
instructor  should  endeavour  to  convince  himself 
oi  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  ?  And  how  is  this 
conviction,  this  real  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  be 
attained  without  learning? 
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But  investigation,  it  is  said,  frequently  leads 
to  doul^ts,  where  there  were  none  before.  Now 
if  a  thing  is  fiJse,  it  ought  not  to  be  received. 
If  a  thing  is  true,  it  can  never  lose  in  the  end, 
by  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  of 
that  man,  who  has  perceived  difficulties  and  over- 
come them,  is  always  stronger,  than  the  persuasion 
of  him  who  never  heard  of  their  existence.  The 
danger,  which  is  apprehended,  arises  from  supers- 
JuMd  knowledge,  which  carries  a  man  just  far 
enough,  to  enable  him  to  perceive  difficulties, 
and  there  leaves  him.  In  fact,  it  is  not  learning, 
but  want  of  learning,  which  leads  to  error  in 
reUgion.  It  was  the  want  of  learning  which 
Occasioned  the  abuses  of  religion  in  the  middle 
ages ;  it  was  the  learning  of  our  early  reformers, 
by  which  those  abuses  were  corrected.  Nor  is 
that  variety  of  religious  sentiment,  by  which  this 
nation  is  distracted,  to  be  ascribed  to  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  the  leaders  of  that  sect,  which 
is  now  the  most  numerous,  rather  reprobate,  than 
encourage  learning;  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
their  practice  agrees  with  their  principles,  is 
known  to  every  man,  who  has  once  listened  to 
their  harangues.  Let  no  one  therefore  apprehend; 
that  theological  learning  will  create  divisions  in 
the  Church  of  England;  let  no  one  apprehend, 
that  it  will  now  undo  what  it  did  at  the 
Reformation.     It  is  in  fact  the  only  method  of 
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ensuring  to  us  the  advantages  of  the  Keformation,^ 
by  guarding  against  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  infidelity  on  the  other. 

That  knowledge  puffeth  up,  may  be  true  of 
some  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  it  might  certainly 
be  affinned  of  that  kind,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes 
in  the  passage  so  often  misapplied  by  unlettered 
teachers,  in  vindication  of  their  own  defects. 
St.  Peter  commands  us  to  add  to  our  virtue 
knowledge;  and  St.  Paul  himself  complains  else- 
where of  those,  who,  in  religious  matters,  have 
zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  The 
more  we  advance  in  the  study  of  Divinity,  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  learn  humility;  the  most 
profoimd  Divines  are  generally  men  of  modest 
manners;  and  spiritual  pride  and  vanity  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  those,  who  are  the  least 
distinguished  for  theological  learning. 

We  have  every  reason  therefore  to  persevere 
in  the  study  of  Divinity ;  there  is  none  whatever 
to  dissuade  us  from  it.  We  have  every  reason 
to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  founders, 
who  were  not  of  opinion,  that  it  is  easier  to  become 
a  good  divine,  than  a  good  mechanic;  who  were 
not  of  opinion,  that  the  head  requires  less  exercise 
than  the  hands ;  or  that,  if  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship is  necessary,  to  learn  the  manual  operations 
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of  a  common  trade,  a  less  time  is  sufficient  for 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  a  Christian  teacher. 
No.  They  required  a  two-fold  apprenticeship  to 
Divinity;  a  seven  years*  study  of  the  liberal 
arts,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Divinity, 
and  another  seven  years'  study  of  Divinity  itself, 
before  the  student  was  admitted  to  a  degree  in 
that  profession. 


SECOND  PRELIMINARY  LECTURE 

ON 

THEOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT. 


In  the  preceding  Lecture  it  was  observed, 
that  on  our  entrance  to  the  study  of  Divinity, 
we  should  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  obtain, 
a  knowledge  of  the  parts  or  branches,  of  which  it 
consists ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner,  in  which  those  parts  or  branches 
should  be  arranged. 

Theological  writers  are  far  from  being  unani-^ 
mous,  either  in  regard  to  the  number,  or  in  re. 
gard  to  the  kind  of  divisions,  into  which  Theology 
should  be  resolved.  In  England  especially,  so 
little  has  been  determined  on  this  point,  that 
few  writer,  agree  to  their  dirision.,  and  to  seme 
of  them  the  difference  is  such,  that  one  should 
hardly  suppose  they  were  analysing  the  same 
subject. 

Bishop  Cleaver,  who  has  published  a  list  of 
books  recommended  to  the   younger   clergy,  has 
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made  not  less  than  fourteen  divisions  in  Theology, 
which  he  has  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
I.  The  first  division  relates  to  Fractical  and 
Pastoral  Duties,  ii.  Devotion,  iii.  Religion 
in'  general,  iv.  Revealed  Religion,  v.  The 
Scriptures,  vi.  Comments  on  the  Scriptures. 
Tii.  Concordances,  &c.  viii.  Doctrines,  ix.  Creeds, 
Articles,  Catechism,  and  Liturgy,  x.  Sacraments 
and  Rites,  (subdivided  into  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Confirmation).  xi.  Constitution 
and  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
xiL  Ecclesiastical  History,  xiii.  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  xiv.  Miscellaneous  subjects. — ^Then  comes 
a  second  list,  in  which  these  fourteen  divisiona 
are  repeated;  and  lastly  a  third,  in  which  they 
are  exchanged  for  another  set,  amounting  to 
seventeen,  which  it  would  be  really  tedious  to 
enumerate.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
theological  arfangement  there  is  nothing  like 
system  to  be  discovered:  no  reason  is  assignable 
for  the  peculiar  position  of  any  one  head:  nw 
does  their  disposition  in  any  way  contribute  to 
that,  which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  every 
writer — ^perspicuity.  That  the  Heads  or  Chapters, 
adopted  by  this  learned  Prelate,  were  adopted 
for  the  purpose,  not  merely  of  giving  a  classed 
catalogue  of  books,  but  of  directing  the  student 
in  the  order  of  his  theological  pursuits,  appears 
&om  the  following  explanation,  which  he  himself 
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has  given  at  p.  10.  of  his  Preface.  ^^  I  subjoin 
the  following  questions  with  the  references  an- 
nexed, in  order  to  shew  how  far  the  Heads  or 
Chapters,  under  which  the  hooks  are  dossed^ 
may  be  useful  toward  forming  a  regtdar  course 
qf  study. ^^ 

Bishop  Tomline,  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  divides  the 
subject  into  four  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  second  to  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures;  the  third 
to  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  the  fourth  to  Miscellaneous  subjects, 
including  Sermons  aild  Ecclesiastical  History. — - 
In  this  arrangement  there  is  method*  For  the 
Bible  must  be  understood,  before  we  can  prove  its 
divine  authority;  and  both  of  these  tasks  must 
be  performed,  before  we  can  proceed  to  deduce 
articles  of  faith.  Sermons,  it  is  true,  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  Ecclesiastical 
History;  and  in  all  systematic  arrangements^  the 
term  **  miscellaneous''  should  be  wholly  avoided^ 
Where  a  classification  is  complete,  the  classes 
must  be  such,  that  every  individual  article  inay^ 
in  some  one  of  them,  find  its  proper  place. 


►' 


A  four-fold  division  of  Theology  is  a  division, 
which  has  been  long  in  use  ^mong  the  German 
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divines.  With  them  likewise  the  first  divisioil 
relates  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ia 
termed  Expository  Theology.  The  second  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence.  Systematic  Theology : 
it  includes  both  evidences  and  doctrines.  The 
third  division  is  called  Historical  Theology:  it 
comprises  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  history 
of  the  Church.  The  fourth  and  last  division  is 
called  Pastoral  Theology,  comprehending  suck 
subjects,  as  relate  especially  to  the  duties  of 
a  parish  priest. 

This  division,  though,  not  universal  among^ 
&reign  divines,  is  at  least  the  prevailing  one, 
and  the  best,  which  has  been  hitherto  in- 
troduced. 

To  attempt  therefore  the  introduction,  of  any 
6ther  may  appear  to  savour  of  presumption.  But 
as  the  inconveniences,  which  I  have  felt  from- 
all  former  arrangements,  during  a  twenty  years* 
study  of  this  particular  subject,  have  suggested 
such  modifications,  as  seem  at  least  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  theological  order,  the  sole  object  of 
which  either  is,  or  should  be,  to  represent  the 
several  parts  of  Theology  according  to  their  con- 
nexions and  dependences,  a  theological  arrange- 
ment,^ formed  on  this  principle,  will  be  attempted 
in  the  present  Lecture. 


That  ive  sbould  commence  our  theological 
jstudies  with  the  study  of  that  Book,  from  which 
all  Christian  Theology  is  derived,  is  a  proposition, 
which  can  hardly  require  demonstration.  That 
book,  by  which  every  Christian  professes  to 
regulate  his  religious  creed,  that  book,  of  which 
our  -own  Church  dqplares,  that  "  whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,"  is  of  course 
the  primary  object  of  religious  inquiry.  It  is 
a  fountain,  at  which  every  man  must  draw  ia 
preference  even  to  the  clearest  of  the  streams, 
which  flow  from  it  Indeed,  if  we  neglect  to 
draw  there,  we  shall  never  know,  whether  the 
streams,  which  flow  from  it,  are  pure  or  turbid. 

But  the  Bible  maybe  studied  in  such  a  variety 
iriF  ways,  there  are  so  many  points  of  view,  from 
•which  it  requires  to  be  examined,  and  the  accuracy 
of  our  conclusions  depends  so  much  on  the  order 
in  which  these  several  surveys  are  taken,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  where 
we  should  begin.  We  must  establish  the  Auj;hen- 
ticity  of  the  Bible,  the  Credibility  of  the  Bible, 
•  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  the  Inspiration 
-of  the  Bible,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible.  -Now 
that  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  appears  from  what  was  said  in  th^  preceding 
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Lecture.  Nor  can  we  begin  with  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Bible;  for  till  we  have  proved  its  divine  author 
rity,  its  doctrines  have  not  the  force  of  obligation. 
Nor  can  we  begin  with  its  Divine  Authority,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  the  Evidences  for  the  divine 
origin  of  our  religion.  For  these  evidences  are 
arguments  deduced  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  of 
course  presuppose  that  the  Bible  is  true.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  therefore  must  be  pre- 
viously established,  or  the  evidences,  as  they  are 
called,  have  no  foundation,  whereon  to  rest.  But 
no  man  can  undertake  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible,  till  he  thoroughly  imderstands  it.  The 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible  therefore  is  manifestly 
one  of  the  first  parts  or  branches  of  Theology. 

It  deserves  however  to  be  considered,  whether 
a  branch  of  Theology,  hitherto  unnoticed  in  this 
Lecture,  is  not  entitled  to  a  still  higher  rank. 
I  mean  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  In  that  four^- 
fold  division,  which  I  have  already  stated,  both 
the  criticism  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
are  included  in  the  first  division.  But  the  opera^ 
tions  of  criticism,  and  the  operations  of  interpre- 
tation are  so  distinct,  that  they  ought  not,  however 
subdivided,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  dass.  But 
if  we  refer  them  to  separate  classes,  parts,  or 
brandies,  we  must  be  careful  to  refer  them  in 
such  a  manber,  as  not  to  violate  the  prindple. 
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l^hich  we  apply  to  the  other  branches.  Now 
the  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  a  branch  of  such 
extent,  it  so  encircles  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  that,  however  different  their  operations,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  where  the  separation 
shall  b^n.  There  is  one  department  of  sacred 
criticism,  in  which  at  least  its  application  would 
be  very  inefficient,  if  the  Bible  were  not  alreadjr 
understood.  But  there  is  another  department, 
which  we  may  apply,  as  weU  as  learn,  even  before 
we  begin  to  interpret  the  Bible.  And  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  do. 

When  we  attempt  to  expound  a  work  of  high 
antiquity,  which  has  passed  through  a  variety  of 
copies,  both  ancient  and  modem,  both  written  and 
printed,  copies  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
very  numerous  instances,  we .  should  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  copy  or  edition,  which 
we  undertake  to  interpret,  approaches  as  nearly  to 
the  original,  as  it  can  be  brought  by  human  in- 
dustry, or  human  judgement.  Or,  to  speak  in  the 
technical  language  of  criticism^  before  we  expound 
an  author,  we  should  procure  the  most  correct  text 
of  that  author.  But  in  a  work  of  such  importance^ 
as  the  Bible,  we  should  confide  in  the  bare 
assertion  of  no  man,  with  respect  to  the  question, 
in  what  copy  or  edition  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Hebrpw  text  is  contained  most  correctly.    We 
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sho^d  endeaTour  io  obtain  sufficient  infonnatidn 
on^thiis  subject,  to  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves: 
and  ^the  information,  which  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  may  be  obtained,  even  before  we  are 
acquainted  with  any  other  branch  of  Theology. 
For  when  a  passage  is  differently  worded  in  dif- 
ferent copies,  or,  to  speak  in  technical  terms, 
when  it  has  various  readings,  the  question,  which 
pf  those  readings  is  probably  the  original,  or  genuine 
reading,  must  be  determined  by  authorities,  and  by 
rules,  similar  to  those,  which  are  applied  to  classic 
•authors.  The  $tudy  of  sacred  criticism  therefore, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  obtaining  of  a  correct 
text,  ^ay  precede  the  study  of  every  other  branch : 
but,  if  it  may,  there  are  obvious  reasons,  why  it 
should.  And,  if  that  department  of  it,  whidi 
relates  to  the  genuineness  of  whole  books,  belongs 
on  one  account  to,  a  later  period  of  theological 
study,  it  may  still  on  another  account  be  referred 
^ven  to  the  first.  Though  the  application  or  the 
practice  of  it  requires  the  assistance  of  another 
branch,  yet  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  may  be 
previously  obtained.  Now  the  study  of  sacred 
criticism  produces  a  habit  of  accurate  investigaticm, 
which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  us  in  our  Aiture 
theological  inquiries*  Its  influence  also  is  sud>, 
t^at  it.pervades  every  other  part  of  Theology :  and, 
as^ur  notions  in  this;part  are  clear  or  obscure,  our 
exclusions  in  other  ^parts  will  be  distinct  or  con^ 
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fulled.  In  short,  it  is  a  branch,  which  affords 
nutriment  and  life  to  all  the  other  branches,  which 
must  become. more  or  less  vigorous,  in  proportion 
as  this  branch  either  flourishes  or  decays.  To 
Sacred  Criticism  then  the  foremost  rank  is  due. 

The  reproaches,  which  have  been  made,  and 
the  dangers,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  pro» 
teed  only  from  the  want  of  knowing  its  real  value. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  sacred  criticism  to  expose 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  uncertainties  of  human 
conjecture :  its  object  is  not  to  weaken,  apd  much 
less  to  destroy  the  edifice,  which  for  ages  has  been 
the  subject  of  just  veneration.  Its  primary  object 
is  to  shew  the  firmness  of  that  foundation*  on 
which  the  sacred  edifice  is  built,  to  proi^e  the 
genuineness  of  the  materials,  of  which  the  edifice 
is  constructed.  It  is  employed  in  the  confutation 
of  objections,  which,  if  made  by  ignorance,  can 
be  removed  only  by  knowledge.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  in  the  progress  of  inquiry  excrescences 
should  be  discovered,  which  violate  the  symmetry 
of  the  original  fabric,  which  betray  a  mixture  of 
the  human  with  the  divine,  of  interpolations, 
which  the  authority  or  artifice  of  man  has  en^ 
grafted  on  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of 
sacred  criticism  to  detect  the  spurious,  and  remove 
it  from  the  genuine.  For  it  is  not  less  blameable 
to  accept  what  is  false,  than  to  reject  what  is 
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true :  it  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  religion  to  ascribe  the  authority  of  Scripture 
to  that  which  is  not  Scripture,  than  to  refuse 
our  acknowledgement,  where  such  authority  exists. 
Nor  should  we  forget,  that,  if  we  resolve  at  all 
events  to  retain  what  has  no  authority  to  support 
it,  we  remove  at  once  the  criterion,  which  dis- 
tinguishes truth  from  falsehood,  we  involve  the 
spurious  and  the  genuine  in  the  same  fate,  and 
thus  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  of  ever 
ascertaining  what  is  the  real  text  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

But  so  far  is  sacred  critic^m  from  exposing  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  uncertainties  of  conjecture, 
that  there  is  no  principle  more  firmly  resisted  in 
sacred  criticism  than  the  admission  of  conjectural 
emendation,  of  emendation  not  founded  on  docu- 
ments. In  the  application  of  criticism  to  classic 
authors,  conjectural  emendations  are  allowable. 
There  such  liberties  can  do  no  harm,  either  to  the 
critic,  or  to  his  readers :  they  affect  no  truth,  either 
religious  or  moral.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
when  conjectural  emendation  is  applied  to  the 
sabered  writings.  It  then  ceases  to  be  merely  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity:  it  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  opinion:  and  passages  have 
been  altered,  in  defiance  of  all  authority,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  procuring  support  to  a  particular 
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creed.  It  is  trae,  that  we  have  many  at  least  in- 
genious conjectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
come  not  within  this  description.  But  even  such 
conjecture  should  never  be  received  in  the  text. 
If  one  kind  were  admitted,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
exclude  another,  since  the  line  of  discrimination  id 
not  always  apparent.  Thus  the  Bible  would  cease 
to  be  a  common  standard;  it  would  assume  as 
many  forms,  as  there  are  Christian  parties.  Now 
that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  above 
all  others  deserves  the  name  of  a  critical  edition, 
is  founded  on  this  avowed  principle,  JVi7  mutetur 
e  conjectura. 

I  have  been  more  diffuse  on  this  subject,  than 
the  present  Lecture  would  otherwise  require,  lest 
any  one  should  have  imbibed  a  prejudice  against 
that  branch  of  Theology,  to  which  I  have  assigned 
the  foremost  rank. 

Haying  thus  properly  prepared  ourselves  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  having  procured  the 
best  critical  editions  of  it,  we  may  then  proceed  to 
its  exposition,  or  interpretation.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  various  subjects^ 
which  have  reference  either  to  the  Old  or  to  the 
New  Testament.  We  must  study  what  may  be 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Jewish  An- 
tiquities :  nor  must  we  neglect  to  obtain  similar 
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^infonnatioii  in  regard  to  other  nations,  who  am 
recorded'  in  the  Bible,  whether  it  relate  to  their 
civil,  or  to  their  religious  establishments.  The  state 
pf  literature,  the  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  the 
influence  of  false  philosophy,  either  on  the  Jews,  or 
^on  their  neighbours,  are  likewise  subjects,  which 
demaiid  our  attention.  A  knowledge  of  history, 
as  £eu*  as  dt  regards  the  Bible,  is  also  necessary,  not 
merely  to  elucidate  the  historical,  but  to  explain 
the  prophetical  parts.  And,  in  aid  of  history,  it 
is  fiirther  necessary  .that  we  should  understand 
bibUcal  chronology,  and  bibUcal  geography.  On 
all  these  subjects  we  are  so  well  provided  with 
information,  through  the  industry  of  our  predeces- 
sors, that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  more 
easily  attainable,  than  the  apparent  extent  of 
-them  might  induce  us  to  suppose. 

But  the  qualification,  next,  to  be  mentioned, 
as  necessary  for  a  good  interpreter  of  the  Bible  is 
not  of  so  easy  attainment,  namely,  the  knowledge 
-4>£  some  fixed  rule  or  principle,  by  which  we  may 
•direct  pur  judgements,  amid  the  discordant  inter- 
pretations of  biblical  commentators.  That  all  men 
should  agree  in  adopting  one  rule  of  interpretation, 
is  no  more  to  be  expected,  than  that  all  men  should 
agree  in  one  religious  creed.  The  very  first  prin- 
jciple  of  interpretation,  namely  that  the  real  meaning 
.of  ja  passage  is  its  literal  or  grammatical  meaning. 
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that,  as  the  writer  himself  intended  to  apply  it, 
and  no  otherwise  the  reader  must  take  it,  this 
principle,  from  which  no  expounder  of  any  other 
work  would  knowingly  depart,  is  expressly  rejected 
by^  many  commentators  on  the  Bible,  not  only 
among^  the  Jews^  who  set  the  example  in  their 
Targoms,,  but  also  among  Christians,  who  have 
followed  that  example  in  their  comments  and 
paraphrases..  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present 
Lecture  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  it  is  allow* 
able  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  to  depart 
in  some  cases  from  the  principle,  just  mentioned^ 
But  if  it  be  allowable,  this  departure  must  be  made 
at  least  with  consistency :  it  must  not  be  made,, 
till  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  is  already 
established,  for  on  that  ground  only  can  we  defend 
the  adoption  of  other  rules. 

Now  we  must  learn  to  understand  the  Bible^. 
before  we  can  judge  of  ita  pretensions,  to  divine 
authority,.  But  if,  while  we  are  ascertaining  the 
justice  of  these  pretensions,,  we  apply^  rules  of 
interpretation,  which,  if  applicable  at  all,,  can  be 
applicable  only,  when  those  pretensions  are  con-^  * 
firmed,  we  are  continuaUy  moving^  in  &  circle,^  and 
never  find  an  end.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  a  pro* 
position  be  true,  to  warrant  our  arguing  from  the 
truth  of  it  t  we  must  not  only  know  it  to  be  true^ 
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but  we  must  be  able  to  prove  it  independently 
of  the  proposition,  to  which  we  apply  it.  If  in 
geometry  the  proposition,  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  equals  the  squares  of  the  sides,  would, 
though  indisputably  true,  be  thought  absurdly 
applied  to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  parallel 
lines,  because  these  properties  must  be  established 
before  that  proposition  can  be  proved,  shall  we 
argue  less  logically  in  our  religious  inquiries?  Shall 
we  think  it  allowable,  where  our  eternal  weUSEtte  is 
concerned,  to  proceed  less  rigidly  in  our  researches^ 
than  in  cases  of  temporal  moment,  or  in  matters 
of  mere  speculation  ?  If  it  be  true  then  (what 
no  one  will  deny),  that  internal  evidence  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  if  that  internal  evidence  is  nothing  more, 
than  the  application  of  its  contents  to  a  particular 
object,  and  this  application  requires,  that  those 
contents  should  be  understood,  it  is  manifest,  that 
we  must  learn  to  interpret  them,  at  least  in  the 
firsrt  instance,  by  the  rules,  which  are  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  other  works.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  every  word,  as  well  as  every  thought, 
was  inspired,  yet,  as  the  object  of  revelation  is  not 
to  perplex  but  to  enlighten,  we  must  still  conclude, 
that  the  words,  which  are  used  in  Scripture,  are 
there  used  in  the  acceptation,  which  was  common 
in  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
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.  When  by  the  means  aboTe-mentioned  we 
have  acquired  due  information  in  respect  to  any 
portion  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  the  Five  books 
of  Moses,  or  the  Four  Gospels,  we  are  then  qua* 
Hfied,  if  not  to  investigate  for  ourselves,  at  least 
to  study  the  investigations,  which  have  been 
made  by  .others,  in  respect  to  the  authenticity 
of  iliose  books,  that  is,  whether  they  were  written 
by  the  authors,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  This 
is  the  plain  question,  which  we  must  ask  before 
we  go  further,  Did  such  a  person  write  such 
a  book,  or  did  he  not  ?  It  is  a  mere  historical 
question,  which  must  be  determined,  partly  by 
external,  and  partly  by  internal  evidence.  But 
great  confusion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject, 
by  intermixing  matter,  with  which  it  has  no 
necessary  connexion.  When  the  fact,  that  the 
first  of  our  four  Gospels,  for  instance,  was  written 
by  St.  Matthew,  has  been  once  established  by 
historical  and  critical  arguments,  (which  historical 
and  critical  arguments  must  be  applied  precisely. 
as  we  would  apply  them  to  a  profane  author)  it 
will  follow  of  itself,  that  the  Gospel  was  inspired, 
when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and 
shew,  that  the  author,  whose  work  we  have 
already  proved  it  to  be,  had  received  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  we  investigate  the 
two  subjects  at  the  same  time,  if  we  intermix 
tihie  question  of  inspiration  with  the  question  of 
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authenticity,  we  shall  probably  establish  neither. 
In  fact,  the  two  questions  are  so  distinct,  that 
we  cannot  even  begin  with  the  one,  till  we  have 
ended  with  the  other.  Before  the  point  has  been 
ascertained,  whether  this  Gospel  was  written  by 
St.  Matthew,  or  by  an  impostor  in  his  name,, 
there  is  no.  ground  even  for  asking,  whether  it 
was  written  by  inspiration ;  for  in  the  latter  case 
it  would  not  be  Scripture.  It  is  obvious  therefore, 
that  in  our  inquiries  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  subject  of  inspiration  must' 
be  left  for  future  discussion. 


When  we  have  established  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings,  that  is,  when  we  have 
established  the  historical  fact,  that  they  were 
written  by  the  authors,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
the  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  the  credit  due 
to  their  accounts.  And  here  we  must  be  careftd 
to  guard  against  a  petitio  principii,  to  which  very 
many  writers  on  this  subject  have  exposed  them-^ 
selves.  If  we  assert,  that  the  narratives  for  instance; 
in  the  New  Testament  are  therefore  entitled  to- 
credit,  because  the  witers  were  prevented  by  divine 
assistance  from  falling  into  material  error,  we 
assert  indeed  what  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which 
we  can  no  more  apply  in  the  present  stage  of  jour 
inquiry,  than  we  can  apply  the  last  proposition 
of  a  book  of  Euclid  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
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first.  For  what  other  argumeilts  can  we  produce> 
to  shew  that  those  writers  had  such  assistance^ 
than  arguments  deduced  from  the  writings  them^ 
selves?  And  does  not  this  argumentation  imply, 
that  the  truth  of  those  writings  is  already  esta^ 
hlished  ?  It  must  he  established  therefore  without 
an  appeal  to  inspiration,  or  it  cannot  be  established 
at  all.  For  as  long  as  this  truth  remains  unesta?* 
blished,  so  long  must  inspiration  remain  unproved; 
The  credibility  therefore  of  the  sacred  writers 
must  be  estiinated,  in  the  first  instance,  as  we 
would  estimate  the  credibility  of  other   writers; 

We  must  build  on  their  testimony  as  human 

« 

evidence,  before  we  can  obtain  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  them  as  divine. 

iPhe  branches  of  Theology,  which  have  been 
hitherto  described,  are  those,  which  require  the 
isame  kind  of  treatment,  as  we  apply  to  the  in*- 
vestigation  of  ancient  writings  in  general.  We 
now  come  to  a  more  important  part  of  our  duty, 
on  which  we  shall  be  qualified  to  enter,  (and 
then  only,)  when  we  have  obtained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  preceding  branches.  When 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Bible  have 
been  established  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  steps 
above-mentioned,  we  are  then  enabled  to  collect 
evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion; 
When  a  prophecy,  so  descriptive  of  a  pafticulajr 

C 
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event  as  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  this  event  was 
meant  to  be  described,  when  such  a  prophecy 
is  recorded  in  a  book,  which  we  have  proved  to 
have  been  written  some  centuries  before  the 
event,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the 
person,  who  delivered  the  prophecy,  was  endowed 
with  more  than  human  wisdom.  Or,  if  a  mirade, 
ascribed  to  a  particular  person,  is  recorded  in 
a  book,  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  worthy 
of  credit,  we  have  again  the  strongest  evidence, 
that  the  person,  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed, 
was  endowed  with  more  than  human  power.  If 
then  such  persons  deliver  doctrines,  which  from 
their  internal  excellence  are  worthy  of  being 
communicated  from  God  to  man,  we  may  arg^e 
to  the  reality  of  such  communications,  and  regard 
the  prophecies  and  inirades,  as '  credentials  of 
a  divine  commission.  Thenceforward  we  may  vieit 
tixe  Bible,  as  a  work  containing  the  commands 
of  God:  thenceforward  we  may  treat  it  as  the 
fountain  of  religious  faith. 

Such  are  the  steps,  by  which  we  must  gradually 
advance  toward  the  evidence  for  the  divine  origm 
of  our  religion. 

» 

From  evidences  we  might  proceed  immediatdy 
to  doctrines.  But  as  this  interval  is  the  proper 
place  for  examining  the  subject  of  inspiration^  wfe 
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must  assign  this  place  to  it  in  oiir  plan  of  study. 
The  arguments,  which  are  used  for  divine  inspi* 
ration  are  all  founded  on  the  prcTious  supposition 
that  the  BiUe  is  truie:  for  we  appeal  to  the  con« 
tents  of  the'  Bible  in  proof  of  inspiration.  Con- 
sequently  those  arguments  can  have  no  force  till 
the  authenticity  imd  credibility  of  the  Bible  have 
been  already  established.  Nor  is  the  establish- 
ment even  of  these  points  si:^cient  for  our 
'  purpose.  We  must  like^vise  have  established  the 
divine  origin  of  our  religion,  before  we  can  prove 
inspiration.  For  nothing  but  either  dwine  testi- 
mony, or  fulfilled  prophecy,  can  confirm  it  These 
general  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  far 
we  must  have  advanced  in  our  study  of  Theology, 
before  we  are  qiialified  to  enter  upon  this  branch 
of  it 

The  next  branch  of  Theology  relates  to  I>oc& 
trines.  When  we  have  learnt  to  interpret  the 
Bible,  and  have  gone-  through  the  evidences  for 
our  religion,  we  are  qualified  to  study  its  doctrines^ 
Our  knowledge  of  the  former  will  enable  us  to 
judge,  whether  doctrines  are  warranted,  or  not 
warranted  by  Scripture:  and  if  they  are,  our 
knowledge  of  the  latter  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
the  force  of  their  obligation,  and  convince  us^ 
that  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  t4 
adopt  them. 

c  2 
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As  the  creeds,  which  have  been  professed  in 
different  ages,  and  by  Christians  of  different  deno- 
minations, are  not  only  various,  but  sometimes 
contradictory;  yet  all  agree  in  claiming  the  Bible 
for  their  support,  their  respective  claims  must  be 
examined  mth  all  the  attention,  which  is  due  to 
so  important  a  subject.  But  as  those  claims  re- 
quire, each  of  them,  a  separate  examination,  and 
therefore  some  one  religious  creed  must  be  the  first 
object  of  consideration,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in ' 
regard  to  the  question,  where  it  is  our  duty  to 
begin.  When  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge,  and 
have  learnt  the  value,  of  our  own  system,  we  may 
^undertake  to  compare  it  with  others,  and  again 
examine  those  points,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
them  shall  be  found  to  differ  from  it. 

Lastly,  when  we  have  thus  acquired  a  know- 
ledge both  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  of  the 
foundations,  on  which  they  are  built,  we  shall  find 
it  as  useful,  as  it  is  entertaining,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  opinion  through  the  different 
ages  of  the  Christian  world.  And,  as  this  progress 
of  rel^ious  opinion  cannot  easily  be  traced,  nor 
satisfactorily  explained,  without  knowing  likewise 
the  external  causes,  which  operated  in  promoting 
the  adoption  of  them,  we  must  sum  up  our  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  : 
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Let  u^  now  recapitulate  the  branches  of 
Theology,  thus  formed  and  arranged  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Lecture. 

1.  The  first  branch  relates  to  the  Criticism  of  the 

Bible. 

2.  The  second  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 

3.  The  third  to  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility 

of  the  Bible. 

4.  The  fourth  to  the  Evidences  for  the  Divine 

Origin  of  the  religions  recorded  in  it. 

5.  The  fifth  branch  relates  to  the  Inspiration  of 

the  Bible. 

6.  The  sixth  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which 

branch  is  sub-divided  into 

(a)  Doctrines  deduced  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

{b)  Doctrines  deduced  by  other  Churches. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  branch  relates  to  Ecclesi-r 

astical  History.  i 

Having  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the 
several  branches  of  Theology,  and  having  arranged 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
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one  may  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  I  shall 
proceed  in  the  foUowing  Lectures  to  give  a  more 
minute  description  of  them,  as  they  successiyely 
come  under  particular  review. 


LECTURES 


ON   THE 


CRITICISM    OF   THE    BIBLE. 


CRITICISM   OF  THE   BIBLE. 


LECTURE   L 

As  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible  is  the  first 
object  of  our  study,  and  as  without  it  no  man  can 
become  a  sound  divine,  it  must  not  only  be 
described  before  all  other  branches,  but  must  be 
described  at  considerable  length.  Nor  can  it  be 
necessary  to  apologize  to  this  audience  for  being 
diffuse  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  critical  inquiries 
into  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  have  beeii  lately 
instituted  by  Wolf  and  Heyne,  are  justly  read 
^ith  avidity  by  every  real  scholar,  surely  the 
same  scholar,  when  he  transfers  his  attention  to 
the  Bible,  cannot  listen  with  indifference  to  a 
recital  of  whatever  has  been  attempted  to  place 
its  criticism  on  a  firm  foundation « 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  recital,  it  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  in  the 
&st  preliminary  Lecture,  to  give  some  account  of 
those  very  useful  works,  which  are  known  by  the 
•name  of  Introductions  to  the  Bible.  These  lu- 
4;roductions  will  furnish   the  theological   student 
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with  such  general  information  on  the  subjects  of 
criticism  and  interpretation,  as  will  be  highly  use- 
ful to  lum,  before  he  undertakes  these  branches  in 
detail.  The  works,  which  relate  to  special  objects 
of  criticism,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  their 
proper  places. 

Among  the  introductory  works,  which  we 
are  now  to  consider,  there  are  some,  which  have 
{Particular  reference  to  the  languages  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Of  this  description  is  Hettinger's 
Thesaurus  Philolcgicus.  In  this  work  Hottinger, 
who  was  Professor  at  Ziirich  in  Switzerland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  treats  of 
the  Targums  or  Jewish  Paraphrases,  of  the  Masorii 
or  Jewish  Criticism,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish 
literature,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  He* 
brew  Bibie.  Works  of  similar  tendency  are  the 
Philologus  HebriBUSy  and  the  Philolqgue  ffebneo* 
mixius  of  Leusden,  who  was  Professor  at  Utrecht 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Leusden  wrote  likewise  a  similar  introduction 
to  the  Greek  Testament,  entitled  Philologus 
ilebraeo-gr^cus. 

Other  introductions  to  the  Sacred  Writings 
contain  information  explanatory  of  their  contents!, 
-without  entering  so  particularly  into  the  Ira^ 
guctge,   in   which   they  were    written.     Of   thip 
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description  is  the  Opus  Jjmlytkum  of  Van  Til, 
who  was  Professor  at  Leyden,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  This  work,  which  is  the 
substance  of  Van  Til's  lectures,  and  to  which 
Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Bihlicum  served  as  a 
syllabus,  contains  an  introduction  to  the  several 
books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
relative  to  the  authors  of  them,  to  the  timea 
when,  and  the  places  where  they  iVere  written, 
and  to  their  general  contents. 

Of  greater  value  are  the  .Introductions  of 
Carpzovius  and  Fritius,  the  one  to  the  Old,  the 
Other  to  the  New  Testament.  Oirp2ovius,  or, 
as  he  was  called  in  his  own  country,  Carpzov, 
was  Professor  at  Leipzig  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  published,  in  the  year  1721t 
the  first  edition  of  his  Introductio  ad  Zdbro^ 
Cammicos  JBibliorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1731,  and  again  in  1741^ 
Carpzov  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  and 
indefatigable  industry.  His  work  contains  the 
principal  materials,  which  had  been  afforded 
by  his  predecessors,  perspicuously  arranged,  and 
augmented  by  his  own  valuable  observations.  It 
is  also  partly  employed  in  the  confutation  of 
Hobbes,   Spinoza,   Toland,    and  other    antiscrip- 

turists.- The  service,  which   Carpzov  rendered 

%o  the  Old  Testament,  was  rendered  by  Fritius 
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to  the  New  Testament,  who  in  1704  published 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  was  born,  and  was  educated, 
his  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamentif 
which  went  through  several  editions  with  notes 
and  additions  by  Kapp  and  Hofmann.  Hof- 
mann's  edition  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1737> 
and  reprinted  in  1764.  Its  improvements  on  the 
original  edition  are  so  considerable,  that  whoever 
purchases  the  Introduction  of  Fritius  (and  it 
deserves  to  be  purchased  by  every  student  in 
Divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  title-page. 

In  1767  Dr.  Semler  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  published  in  one  volume  octavo 
his  Apparatus  ad  Novi  Testamenti  interpretation 
nem;  and  in  1773  in  the  ss^me  form  his  Appa^ 
ratus  ad  Veteris  Testamenti  Interpretationem. 
A  more  useful  publication  is  the  Institutio  inter^ 
pretis  Novi  Testamenti  by  Emesti,  who  was 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leipzig.  A  third  edi- 
tion  was  published  by  the  author  in  1775:  and 
a  fourth  edition  was  published  by  Professor 
Ammon  in  1792,  with  literary  notices  of  work? 
printed  after  Ernesti's  death. 

With  respect  to  French  writers  of  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Bible,  we  may  mention  in  the  first 
place  Du  Pin's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  or  Prg^ 
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l^omena  to  the  Bible,  which  was  prefixed  to  his 
work  called,  The  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Authors^ 
and  was  reprinted  both  at  Paris  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1701,  with  considerable  additions,  in  two  quarto 
volumes.  It  explains  various  subjects  relative  both 
to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament:  and  is 
a  very  useful  work,  notwithstanding  the  severity, 
with  which  it  was  treated  by  Richard  Simon. 

The  Apparatus  Bihlicus  written  by  Lamy, 
a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  published  first  in  Latin, 
then  in  French,  and  translated  into  English  in 
17S3>  contains  likewise  much  useful  introductory 
information,  particularly  in  respect  to  Jewish 
Antiquities. 

More  extensive  and  more  profound  are  Calmet^s 
Dissertations,  in  the  form  of  Prolegomena  to  the 
Sacred  Writings.  Calmet,  a  very  learned  Bene« 
dictine  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  first 
published  these  dissertations  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  where  they  were  severally  prefixed 
to  the  books,  to  which  they  were  intended 
ds  introductions.  They  were  afterwards  collected 
into  one  work  by  Calmet  himself,  and  published 
with  considerable  additions,  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  at  Paris  in  1720.  This  work,  I  believe, 
has  likewise  been  translated  into  English :    but 
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M  I  have  never  seen  the  translation,  I  can  gir^ 
no  account  of  it. 

L'En&nt,  a  French  Clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Beau* 
sobre,  translated  the  New  Testament  into  French, 
which  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1718; 
wrote  a  Preface  to  the  translation,  which  makes 
a  good  historical  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Of  this  Preface  there  has  been  published 
an  English  translation,  which  some  years  ago  was 
reprinted  at  Cambridge. 

Nor  have  our  own  countrymen,  especially 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  been  defident  in 
writing  Introductions  to  the  Bible.  One  of  our 
earliest  publications  of  this  kind  is  Collier's  Sacred 
Interpreter.  The  author  of  this  work,  who  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  author  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the 
last  century.  It  not  only  went  through  several 
editions  in  England,  but  in  1750  was  translated 
into  German.  It  is  printed  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  relates  both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa*- 
inent.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in  general,  and 
is  a  good  popular  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  last  edition  was  printed 
in  1796. 
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Lardner's  History  of  the  Apostles  an4  Evan-* 
gelists,  which  was  first  printed  in  three  •  vohimes 
in  1756  and  ITST^  but  makes  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ejppis's  edition  of  Lardner's  works,  is  an  admi- 
rable Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  It  19 
a  storehouse  of  literary  information  collected  with 
equal  industry  and  fideUty. 

In  1761  the  first  edition  of  Miehaelis's  Intro* 
duction,  which  had  been  pubUshed  in  Germany 
in  1750,  was  translated  into  English :  and  three 
years  afterwards  Dr.  Owen  published  his  Observa^ 
tions  on  the  Four  Gk>spels» — ^From  the  three  last 
mentioned  works.  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  compiled  that  very  useful  manual 
called  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  very 
properly  purchased  by  most  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders. 

In  imitation  of  this  key  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  author  himself  says  in  his  Preface,  was 
published  in  1790  *  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament' 
by  Dr.  Gray,  then  of  St.  Mary  Hall  Oxford, 
now  Prebendary  of  Durham.  But  it  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  performance  than  the  Key  to  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  a  compilation  from  a  great 
variety  of  authors,  to  which  reference  is  made  at 
the  bottom   of  each  page;  and  is  a  very  useful 
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publication  for  students  in  Divinity,  wlio  will 
find  at  one  view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected 
from  many  writers.  The  last  edition,  with  many 
improvements,  was  published  in  1822,  in  one 
volume  8vo. 

Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  1767,  the  second  in 
1771 9  I  mention  at  present  more  on  account  of 
its  title,  than  on  account  of  its  contents.  Though 
entitled  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  not  so  in  the  sense,  in  which  the  above-^ 
mentioned  works  are  Introductions.  It  does  not 
describe  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
but  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative 
partly  to  the  characters  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 
partly  to  the  Jewish  history  and  customs,  and  to 
such  parts  of  heathen  antiquities,  as  have  reference 
to  the  New  Testament.  But,  as  these  disser* 
tations  display  great  erudition,  and  contain  much 
information  illustrative  of  the  New  Test^nent, 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended  to  the  theological  student. 

Another  English  publication,  cont^ning  an 
Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  is  Bishop 
Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  the 
first  volume  of  which   contains   an   Introduction 
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both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament^ 
and  has  been  since  published  for  that  purpose  m 
a  separate  volume.  Having  already  in  anoth^ 
place  deUvered  my  opinion  m  this  work,  I  will 
here  repeat  it  in  the  sam^  words,  *^  It  is  the 
result  of  extensive  reading;  the  rmaterials  of  it 
are  judiciously  arranged;  the  reasonings  in  it 
are  clear  and  solid;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  for  which  it  was  intended,  as  a  manual 
for  students  in  Divinity,  and  it  may  be  xead 
with  advantage  by  the  most  experienced  divine " 
It  has  gone  through  several  editions,  though 
I  know,  not  in  what  year  the  last  was  printed. 

In  1821  Dr.  Cook  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  (NOie  volume  octavo  his  *  Inquiry 
into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament'.  This 
Inquiry  relates  to  the  Importance  of  theological 
study,  the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Integrity  of  die  text,  the  Style  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  as  a  Di- 
vine Revelation.  The  materials  are  chiefly, 
though  not  wholly  arranged  according  to  the 
plan  recommended  in  these  Lectures. 

I  now  come  to  a  class  of  introductory  writers, 
who  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 

D 
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their  profound  critical  researches.  The  author, 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  learning, 
was  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory  at  Paris.  In  1678  he  published 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1685  with  considerable 
additions.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  first 
containing  a  Critical  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
the  second  a  Critical  History  of  the  Translations, 
the  third  a  Critical  History  of  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1684  he  published 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  corresponds  to  the  first  part 
of  the  former  work :  and  in  correspondence  with 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  that  work,  he 
published,  in  1690,  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1693 
his  Critical  History  of  the  principal  Commentators 
on  the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  in  1695  he 
published  his  New  Observations  on  the  Text 
and  Versions  o{  the  New  Testament.  The 
criticism  of  the  Bible  being  at  that  time  less 
understood,  than  at  present,  the  researches,  which 
were  instituted  by  Simon,  soon  involved  him 
in  controversy,  as  well  with  Protestant  as  with 
Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  gave  great  oflFence  by  the  preference 
which  he  shewed  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  the  Bible  above  that,  which  is  regarded 
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is  the  oracle  of  the  Church  of  v  Rome,  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  Though  I  would  not  he  answerahle 
for  every  opinion  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  contains  very  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  criticism,  both 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

The  same  critical  acumen,  which  Simon 
displayed  in  France,  has  been  since  displayed 
by  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn  in  Germany ;  by  the 
former  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New,  by  the 
latter  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament* 
Both  of  these  Introductions  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan:  they  are  each  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  containing^  a  critical  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  u^derstanLg  of  the  o^.l,  the  .th« 
an  introduction  to  every  single  book.  It  is  that 
critical  apparatus,  which  distinguishes  these  In- 
troductions from  former  Introductions,  either  to 
the  Old,  or  to  the  New  Testanient.  But  the 
Introduction  of  Michaelis  is  too  well  know  in 
this  place,  to  require  a  particular  description: 
and  were  it  otherwise,  the  translator,  whose  notes 
are  closely  connected  with  the  text  of  the  author^, 
is  not  qualified  to  make  a  *  due  estimate  of  the 
publication.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  more  at  present  of  Eichhom's  Introduction, 
which  has  never  been   translated,  and  from  the 
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difficulties  both  of  the  language  and  of  the 
subjects,  cannot  be  understood  by  many  English 
readers.* 

In  1808  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity 
*  at  Aberdeen,  published  a  work  on  the  principles 
of  sacred  criticism,  entitled,  *  Institutes  of  bibli- 
cal criticism,  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of  Lectures 
on  that  subject  read  in  the  University  and 
King's  College  of  Aberdeen.'  The  author  him- 
self calls  it  *'an  attempt  to  reduce  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  sacred  criticism  to  a  regu- 
lar systenL"  And  in  this  attempt  the  learned 
author  has  so  arranged  his  propositions^  that  they 
must  generally  produce  conviction. 

The  catalogue  of  Introductions  shall  now  be 
dosed  with  the  following  work,  'An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  critical  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, 
A.M.  of  St.  John'«  College,  Cambridge.'  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1818,  in  two 
octavo  volumes:  but  the  author's  materials  so 
increased  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion,, that  in  1821  he  published  a  second  edition 


♦Other  German  Introductions  either  to  the  Old  or  to 
the  New  Testament  have  been  published  by  Haenleiiij  Berger^ 
and  Hug::  but  they  are  likewise  untranslated. 
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comprising  four  octavo  rolumes^.  It  is  an  Intro^ 
duction  both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  mattei^^ 
than  any  other  Introduction  to  the  Bible*  The 
first  volume  relates  to  The  Genuineness  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible;  the  second  to  Scrip- 
ture Criticism  and  Interpretation :  the  third  to 
Scripture  Geography  and  Antiquities :  and  the 
fourth  volume  contains  particular  introductions  to 
the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The  work  is  ^companied  with  maps  and 
fac-similes  of  various  biblical  manuscripts.  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  publication,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  industry  and  rei^iearches 
of  the  indefatigable  author. 

Aftjer  this  account  of  the  principal  Introduc- 
tions, we  may  undertake  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  Sacred  Criticism,  and  proceed,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  prescribed  in  the  first  preliminary 
Lecture,  to  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in 
different  ages  with  respect  to  this  primary  branch 
of  Theology. 

It  will  appear  perhaps  to  those,  who  arc  less 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  a  recital  of  this 
kind  should  rather  be  a  sequel,  than  a  preface, 
to  the  study  of  criticism.  Now  this  observation 
would    certainly  apply    to    science    properly    so 
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ealled:  and  no  one  who  was  not  a  mathemati'-* 
dan^  for  instance,  should  undertake  to  read  such 
a  work,  as  Montucla's  History  of  Mathematics. 
IBut  the  principles  and  the  history  of  sacred 
criticism  bear  to  each  other  a  very  different 
relation,  from  that  of  the  principles  and  the 
history  of  mathematics.  In  the  latter,  a  know- 
ledge of  principles  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
history:  in  the  former,  the  history  is  necessary 
to  imderstand  the  principles.  Sacred  criticism 
)ias  for  its  object  an  aggregate  of  literary  labours^ 
undertaken  at  different  periods,  and  for  different 
purposes:  and  its  principles  are  general  can^ 
elusions  deduced  from  those  literary  labours. 
Consequently,  though  we  may  comprehend  the 
laws  of  criticism  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  Theology^ 
yet  without  this  previous  knowledge  we  shall 
Qever  comprehend  the  reason  or  foundation  of 
those  laws.  Gfp  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  is  not  necessary  foa:  the  understanding 
of  the  plain  facts,  which  a  history  of  criticism 
has  to  record.  A  review  therefore  of  the  pro^ 
gress,  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
Theology,  even  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
age,  may  be  given  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  every  man  of  liberal  education. 
And  the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  review 
are  obvious,  not  only  because  it  will  enable  us  tor 
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judge  of  the  rules,  which  modern  critics  have 
adopted,  hut  hecause  we  shall  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  stages,  through  which 
the  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  passed,  and  with 
the  means,  by  which  it  has  acquired  its  present 
form.  We  shall  perceive  how  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  has  gradually  increased,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  each  augmentation,  with 
what  rapidity  or  slowness  these  augmentations 
accumulated,  what  causes  accelerated  or  retarded, 
what  influence  gave  to  each  of  them  its  ^pecu- 
liar  direction.  That  these  things  are  worthy  of 
notice,  will  surely  be  allowed  by  all  men,  to 
whom  literature  is  an  object  of  regard.  Let  us 
proceed  then  to  the  intended  review. 

The  first  writer,  who  appears  to  have  paid 
attention  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  is  the 
celebrated  Origen,  who  was  born  in  Egypt  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  died  at  Tyre 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  His 
criticism  was  directed  to  the  emendation  of  the 
Septuagint,  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  made  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Jews, 
who  were  established  there,  and  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  now-exploded  story  of  seventy 
or  seventy- two  translators  being  employed  for 
that  piurpose.     Origen  himself  relates  in  his  Com- 
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mentary  on  St.  Matthew,  that  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  become  the  Bible 
of  the  Greek  Christians,  such  alterations  had 
been  made,  either  by  design,  or  through  the 
jcarelessness  of  transcribers,  as  to  make  the  manu- 
scripts materially  differ  from  each  other,  and 
pf  course,  even  if  no  other  cause  prevailed,  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  Of  this  difference  the 
Jews  availed  themselves  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians,  who,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  while  the  Jews, 
especially  after  the  establishment  of  the  school 
at  TiberiM  in  GaUlee.  had  begun  again  to  cul- 
tivate  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  knowledge  enabled  them,  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Christians,  to  detect  -the 
di^rences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
Bible:  and,  as  it  frequently  happened,  that 
the  passages  qifoted  by  the  Christians  against 
the  Jews,  were  either  not  contained  at  all  in 
the  Hebrew,  or  contained  there  in  a  different 
shape,  the  arguments,  which  were  founded  on 
such  quotations,  fell  immediately  to  the  ground. 
It  was  sufficient  to  reply,  "the  words,  which 
you  quote,  are  not  in  the  original."  It  is  true, 
that  an  original  may  be  corrupted  as  well  as 
a  translation:  and  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of 
such  corruptions  has  been  asserted  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem   times.      But    when  we 
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consider  the  rules,  which  were  observed  by  the 
Jews  in  transcribing  the  sacred  writings,  rules 
which  were  carried  to  an  accuracy  that  bordered 
on  superstition,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  work  of  antiquity  has  descended  to  the  present 
age  so  free  from  alteration,  as  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Nor  does  Origen  appear  to  have  suspected,  that 
the  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  arose  from  any  other  cause,  than  altera- 
tions  in  the  latter. 

He  made  therefore  the  Hebrew  text  the 
basis  of  those  corrections,  which  he  proposed  to 
introduce  in  the  Septuagint.  For  this  purpose 
he  formed  a  kind  of  Polyglot:  and,  as  this 
was  not  only  a  work  of  immense  labour,  but  has 
served  as  a  model,  even  to  the  signs  or  marks 
of  criticism,  for  later  editors,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it. 

It  contained  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
divided  into  columns,  like  our  modem  Polyglot 
Bibles.  The  first  column  was  occupied  by  the 
Hebrew.  But,  as  very  few  of  those  persons, 
to  whose  immediate  benefit  his  labours  were 
directed,  were  acquainted  even  with  the  letters 
of  that  language,  he  added,  in  a  second  column, 
the  Hebrew  words  in  Greek  letters,  that  his 
readers  might  have  at  least  some  notion  of  the 
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fonn  and  sound  of  the  Hebrew  words.  To 
express  their  meaning,  he  added,  in  a  third 
column,  a  Greek  translation  from  the  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  lately  made  by  a  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Aquila,  and  which  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  original,  as  frequently  to  violate  the  com- 
mon rules  of  Greek  construction.  The  fourth 
column  was  occupied  by  another  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  likewise  lately  made, 
but  probably  after  the  translation  of  Aquila. 
The  author  of  this  second  Greek  translation  was 
Symroachus,  whose  object  was  to  give,  not  so 
much  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  as  a 
translation  expressive  of  the  sense,  and  free  as 
possible  from  Hebraisms. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  his  pro- 
posed  emendation  of  the  Septuagint,  Origen 
placed  in  the  fifth  column  the  amended  text  of 
the  Septuagint;  and  in  the  sixth  column  an- 
other Greek  translation,  which  had  been  lately 
made  by  Theodotion. 

In  this  revision  of  the  Septuagint,  the  first 
part  of  Origen's  labour  was  to  collate  it  through- 
out with  the  Hebrew;  and  wherever  he  found 
any  word  or  words  in  the  former,  to  which  there 
was  nothing  correspondent  in  the  latter,  such 
word    or   words    he   did  not   expunge    from   the 
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Septiiagint,  but  he  inclosed  them  within  certain 
marks  expressive  of  their  absence  from  the  He- 
brew,  namely  with  an  obelus,  or  mark  of  minus 
prefixed,  and  a  crotchet  at  the  end  to  express 
how  far  the  obelus  or  mark  of  minus  was  meant 
to  extend.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  He- 
brew had  any  word  or  words,  to  which  there  was 
nothing  correspondent  in  the  Septuagint,  there 
he  inserted  such  word  or  words,  as  were  necessary 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  And  that  the  reader 
might  always  know  where  such  insertions  were 
made,  he  prefixed  to  them  an  asterisk,  or  mark 
of  pluSf  again  denoting  by  a  crotchet  at  the  end, 
what  words  the  asterisk  was  meant  to  include. 
And,  as  the  version  of  Theodotion  held  a  middle 
rank  between  the  closeness  of  Aquila  and  the 
freedom  of  Symmachus,  the  additions  in  question 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  words  which  were  used 
by  Theodotion.  For  this  preference  there  was 
also  another  reason,  namely,  that  the  style  of 
Theodotion  more  nearly  resembled  the  style  of 
the  Septuagint,  than  either  of  the  other  transla- 
tions, and  therefore  was  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  to  which  Origen  applied  it.  Hence  also 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  very  properly  occu- 
pied the  column  adjacent  to  the  correct^  version 
of  the  Septuagint.  In  some  instances,  either 
where  Theodotion's  translation  was  defective,  or 
fi3r  other  reasons  at  present  unknown,  Origen  used 
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the  words  of  Aquila  or  Symmachus.  But  in  all 
cases  he  expressed  by  the  initials  A,  e,  z,  the 
translations  from  which  he  copied.  These  were 
the  sources,  from  which  Origen  drew  in  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  in  some  books 
he  used  two  other  Greek  translations,  of  which 
the  authors  are  unknown :  and  in  certain  pas- 
sages even  a  seventh  Greek  version,  of  which  the 
author  is  likewise  unknown. 

The  name,  which  is  commonly  given  to  this 
work  of  Origen,  is  Biblia  Hexapla,  or  Bible 
in  six  columns,  which  it  contained  throughout, 
namely  the  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, the  version  of  Aquila,  the  version  of 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  that  of 
Theodotion.  In  those  books,  which  contained 
likewise  two  anonymous  versions,  and  filled  there- 
fore eight  columns,  it  was  called  Biblia  Octapla ; 
and  in  the  passages,  where  the  third  anonymous 
version  occupied  a  ninth  column,  it  received  the 
name  of  Enneapla.  On  the  other  hand,  as  out 
of  the  six  columns,  which  went  through  the 
whole  work,  only  four  were  occupied  with  Greek 
translations,  the  same  work,  which  most  writers 
call  Hexapla,  has  by  others  been  denominated 
Tetrapla.  They  are  only  different  names  of  the 
same  work  viewed  in  different  lights,  though 
some   authors  have    fallen    into    the   mistake   of 
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supposing,  from  the  difference  in  the  names,  that 
they  denoted  different  works. 

The  lahour,  which  was  necessary  for  a  work 
of  such  magnitude,  can  he  estimated  only  hy 
those,^  who  have  heen  engaged  in  similar  un- 
dertakings. Eight  and  twenty  years  are  said 
to  have  heen  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  it,  independently  of  the  time,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  writing  of  it.  It  was  hegun  at 
Csesarea,  and  prohahly  finished  at  Tyre.  The 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  settled  by  Origen,  is 
called  the  Hexaplarian  text,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Origen,  which  is  therefore  called 
the  Antehexaplarian. 

On  the  value  of  the  Hexapla  modem  critics 
are  divided ;  and  it  has  been  considered  by  some 
very  recent  writers,  rather  as  a  mechanical,  than 
as  a  mtical  undertaking.  It  is  true,  that  great 
as  the  labour  was,  much  was  still  wanting  to  make 
it  a  perfect  work.  It  does  not  appear,  that  Origen 
at  all  collated  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible : 
and,  though  he  compared  different  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
known  the  variations,  of  which  he  speaks,  it  does 
not  appear,  that  he  applied  those  collations  to  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  text.     A   comparison 
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between  his  own  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
his  own  copy  of  the  Septuagint  seems  alone  to 
have  determined  the  places,  in  which  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  introduce  corrections.  It  was  his 
design,  to  render  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  in  all 
respects  the  same  with  the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  that 
in  future  controversies  there  might  be  a  common 
standard,  to  whidi  both  parties  might  appeal. 
And  if  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  the 
rules,  which  modem  critics  have  learnt  from 
longer  experience  are  not  discernible,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  effort^ 
which  was  ever  made  to  amend  a  corrupted 
text,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa-* 
ment. 

The  work,  in  its  entire  state,  has  long  ceased 
to  exist ;  and  we  are  indebted,  for  our  knowledge 
of  it,  to  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  both  of  whom  had 
seen  it  in  the  library  of  Caesarea,  whither  the 
original  itself  was  removed  from  Tyre,  where 
Origen  died,  by  Pamphilus  the  founder  of  the 
Csesarean  library.  But  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  was  such,  that  it  could  not  be  transcribed* 
without  an  heavy  expence,  no  copy,  as  far  as 
we  know,  was  ever  taken  of  the  whole :  and  the 
original  perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed 
the  library  of  Caesarea  on  the  irruption  of  the 
^aracens.  ■  j 
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But  that  column  of  the  Hexapla,  which  con- 
tained the  correoted  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with 
its  critical  marks,  had  been  fortunately  trans- 
cribed by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  with  occasional 
extracts  from  the  other  versions.  To  this  tran- 
script,  and  the  copies  which  were  taken  from  it, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Hexaplarian  text  of  the  Septuagint,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  state,  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Origen.  It  was  published  by  Montfaucon,  with 
fragments  from  the  other  versions,  in  two  folio 
volumes  at  Paris  in  1714,  under  the  title, 
Mexaploram  Origenis  quce  supersunt. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  literary  undertakings  of 
antiquity.  In  the  next  Lecture,  this  review  of 
sacred  criticism,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  early 
and  the  middle  ages,  will  be  continued  and 
concluded. 
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LECTURE   II. 

In  the  preceding  Lecture  was  given  some 
account  of  the  labours  of  Origen  to  amend  the 
corrupted  text  of  the  Septuagint  version.  •  At 
the  end  of  the  third,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  similar,  though  less  laborious 
tasks,  being  founded  probably  on  the  prior 
labours  of  Origen,  were  undertaken  by  Ludan 
a  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  by  Hesychius  an 
Egyptian  Bishop.  Their  revisions,  or,  as  we 
should  say  of  printed  books,  their  ediHoM.  of 
the  Septuagint,  were  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion, that  the  edition  of  Hesychius  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  Egypt,  and  that  of 
Lucian  was  commanded  by  Constantino  the  Great 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople. 

Nor  was  the  criticism  of  tlie  Hebrew  Original 
neglected  in  those  ages.    Tiberias  in  Galilee  waa 
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iheh  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning:  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  hest  Hehrew  scholars,  the  re- 
pository  of  the  best  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The 
two  great  works  of  Jewish  literature  are  the* 
Talmud,  and  the  Masora.  The  commencement 
of  the  Talmud  may  be  dated  from  the  third 
century:  but,  as  it  chiefly  relates  to  doctrines, 
a  description  of  it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  Lecture.  The  materials  of  Jewish  cri- 
ticism  are  contained  in  the  Masora,  which  re- 
eeiyed  its  title  from  the  mode  of  forming  it,  the 
primary  parts  of  it  being  a  collection  of  literary 
notices,  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition, 
not  indeed  from  the  time  of  Moses,  as  some 
of  the  Jews  pretend,  nor  even  from  the  time 
of  Ezra,  as  others  assert,  but  probably  during 
several  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing,  or  rather  before  they  were  collected  intq 
one  general  mass.  This  collection  was  formed  at 
Tiberias.  In  what  century  it  was  begun  is  not 
positively  known,  but  certainly  not  sooner  than 
the  fourth,  and  probably  not  sooner  than  the  fifth 
century.  It  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
mon-place book,  to  which  new  materials  were 
continually  added,  till  at  length  it  became  as 
large  as  the  Bible  itself.  The  subjects,  of  which 
it  treated,  were,  the  great  and  small  divisions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  words  with  various  readings, 
the  letters,  the  vowel  points,  and  accents.    It  is 
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true,  that  the  Masora,  in  addition  to  the  materials; 
which  it  afforded  for  Hebrew  criticism,  contained 
such  fanciful  and  absurd  remarks,  as  might  excite 
a  prejudice  against  the  whole.  But  we  must  not 
therefore  reject  the  good  with  the  bad :  for  we  are 
indebted  to  those  learned  Jews,  who  began  and 
continued  the  Masora,  for  the  accuracy,  with 
which  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have 
descended  to  the  present  day;  an  obligation^ 
which  should  never  be  forgotten,  however  great 
in  other  respects  might  have  been  the  prejudices 
of  those,  to  whom  the  obligation  is  due. 

The  history  of  sacred  aiticism  now  conducts 

us   into  Italy,  and  directs   our   attention  to  the 

labours,  which   Jerom    bestowed    on   the,   Latin 

version,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  and  the  be^ 

ginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  old  Latin  version  was  a  translation  fit>m 
the  Greek,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
%he  New,  the  Hebrew  not  being  understood^ 
except  in  rare  instances,  by  the  members  of  the 
Latin  Church.  It  was  probably,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century :  at  least  it  was 
quoted  by  Tertullian  before  the  close  of  that 
century.  But  before  the  etid  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  alterations,  either  designed  or  ae^ 
pidental^:  which  had   been  made  by  transcrilMsif 
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ef  the  Latin  Bible,  were  become  as  numerous,  as 
the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible,  before  it  was 
corrected  by  Origen.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  strong  expressions,  which  were  used  on 
this  subject  by  Augustine,  as  well  as  by  Jerom, 
they  were  even  more  numerous.  For  Augus- 
tine, in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Jerom,  calls  the 
Latin  version  ^*tam  varia  in  diversis  codicibu^^ 
ut  mx  Uderari  possttT  and  Jerom  himself  says, 
^'  cum  apud  Latinos  tot  sint  exemplaria,  quot 
codices^  et  unusquisque,  pro  arbitrio  suo,  vef 
addiderit  vel  subtraxerit  quod  ei  visum  est'' 

It  has  been  doubted,  whether  these  numerous 

■ 

varieties  arose  from  alterations  in  one  Latin 
trandation.  or  whether  from  the  beginiiing  there 
were  not  several  Latin  translations.  A  discus- 
sion of  this  question  would  employ  more  time, 
than  the  present  Lecture  can  admit.  But  the 
probable  result  of  such  a  discussion  is,  that  before 
the  time  of  Jerom  there  was  only  one  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  but  more  thaii 
one  of  the  JN'ew,  whence  the  variations  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
augmented  by  the  additional  cause,  that  differ- 
ent translations  were  sometimes  blended  in  the 
same  copy.  But  whatever  causes  might  have 
operated  in  producing  the  evil,  both  Augustine 
and  Jerom  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  such^  as 

E  2 
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required  an  immediate  remedy.  And  as  no  one 
was  so  well  qualified  for  a  critical  revision  of  the 
Latin  version  as  Jerom  himself,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  undertake  the  task  by  Damasus, 
who  then  presided  over  the  See  of  Rome. 

In  correcting  the  Latin  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  every  where  compared  the  trans* 
lation  with  the  original.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Latin  version  was  there  only  the  trans- 
lation of  a  translation,  he  compared  it  with 
that  translation;  for  he  was  not  commissioned  to 
make  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  but  to 
correct  an  existing  translation,  which  had  been 
made  from  the  Greek.  But  he  determined  to 
select,  for  the  basis  of  his  emendations,  the  most 
accurate  text  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  could 
procure ;  and  a  journey  to  Palestine  afforded 
hiiti  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Hexapla 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Caesarea.  Though 
his  revision  therefore  of  the  Latin  version,  was- 
only  in  the  New  Testament  a  revision  according^ 
to  the  original,  yet  the  emendations,  which  he 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  were  founded  on  a 
copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  Origen  himself 
had  corrected  from  the  Hebrew. 

But  whatever   defects,  or  whatever  excellen-: 
cles  might  have  existed  in  Jerom^i  revision  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  only  two  books  of  it,  the 
Psalms  and  the  book  of  Job,  have  descended  to  • 
the  present  age.  In  fact,  these  two  books,  with 
the  Chronicles,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Solomon's  Song,  were  the  only  parts  of  it,  which 
were  ever  published.  The  manuscripts,  which 
^contained  his  revision  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  were  entrusted  by  him  to  some 
person,  who  either  secreted  or  destroyed  them. 
Of  this  enemy  to  sacred  criticism  we  know 
nothing  more  than  what  Jerom  has  incidently 
i^id  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  Pleraque 
prioris  lahoris  fraude  cujusdam  amisimus. 

The  loss  sustained  by  this  treachery  served 
only  to  stimulate  Jerom  to  fresh  exertions.  He 
determined  no  longer  to  revise  an  old  translation 
from  the  Greek,  but  to  make  a  new  translation 
from  the  Hebrew.  And  this  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  he  finished  in  the  year  405. 

But  nearly  two  hundred  years  elapsed  before 
this  translation  received  the  sanction  of  the 
L#atin  Church.  The  contemporaries  of  Jerom 
regarded  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  as  a 
dangerous  innovation:  for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  Septuagint  version  was  more  respected 
in  the  Latin  Church,  than  the  Hebrew  original. 
iVt  jthat  time,  the  now-exploded  story  of  seventy-* 
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two  interpreters,  all  translating  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, all  translating  independently,  yet  each  of 
them  producing  the  same  translation,  was  firmly 
believed,  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
Church.  And  this  belief,  united  with  a  hatred 
of  the  Jews,  and  an  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  gave 
to  the  Septuagint  version  a  higher  rank,  than 
to  the  original  itself.  Hence  Augustine,  in  other 
respects  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Jerom,  who  con*' 
curred  with  him  in  opinion,  as  to  the  state  of 
the  old  version,  and  promoted  his  revisal  of  it 
from  the  Greeky  yet,  when  Jerom  undertook  his 
translation  from  the  Hebrew^  inveighed  bitterly 
against  it,  as  if  Christianity  itself  were  afiected 
by  the  undertaking.  At  length,  however.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, gave  to  Jerom's  translation  the  sanction  of 
Papal  authority.  From  that  period  the  old  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  was  gradually  abandoned 
for  Jerom*s  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  except 
in  the  Psalms,  where  the  daily  repetition  of 
them  in  the  church  service,  and  their  being 
adapted  to  church  music,  made  it  difficult  to 
introduce  alterations. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
Latin  Vulgate  is  the  old  translation,  correct^ 
by  Jerom,  as  already  related.     With  respect  ta 
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the '  ApcH^rypha,  as  contained  in  the  Vulgate, 
those  books  are  partly  in  the  old  translation, 
and  partly  in  a  translation  made  by  Jerom  him«« 
self.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  modem 
iniuiuseripts  or  printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate 
contain  either  Jerom's  translations,  or  Jeromes 
oorrections  in  the  same  state,  in  which  he  deli-» 
vered  them.  Latin  manuscripts  were  no  lesff 
exposed  to  alteration  in  the  middle  ages,  than 
they  were  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
Even  the  two  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  which^ 
were  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1592,  both 
of  them  under  Papal  authority,  and  l)oth  of 
them  pronounced  authentic,  differ  materially  from 
each  other,  in  sense,  as  well  as  in  words*  But 
the  modern  state  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  a  sub* 
ject,  which  is  foreign  to  the  present  Lecture;' 
though  the  fact,  which  has  been  just  stated]^ 
Aiay  teach  us  this  useful  lesson,  that  i^thin^ 
but  sacred  criticism  can  preserve  the  Bible  in 
its  pristine  purity.  > 

T 

'  n  ■  , 

We  must  now  again  direct  our  attention  tq 
the  'EoBt^  and  proceed  from  the  Latin  to  the 
Syrian  Church.  For  this  Church,  at  an  early 
age  of  Christianity,  a  translation  had  been  made^ 
rf  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  and  (^ 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek.    4^nd  this 
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translation,  which  is  called  the  Old  Syriafc  ver- 
sion, soon  hecame,  and  still  remains,  the  esta- 
blished version  of  the  Syrian  Church. 

But  there  was  another .  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  likewise  descended 
to  the  present  age :  and  it  is  this  Syriac  version 
which  properly  belongs  to  an  history  of  criticism, 
because  it  was  afterwards  collated  with  Greek 
manuscripts.  It  is  called  the  Philoxenian  ver- 
sion, from  Philoxenus  bishop  of  Hierapolis* 
imder  whose  auspices  it  was  made  by  Polycarp,- 
his  rural  bishop.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  from  motives  at 
present  unknown,  though  not  improbably  from 
a  desire  of  having  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  should  approach  to  the  ori- 
ginal even  more  closely,  than  the  old  or  common 
torsion.  For  the  Philoxenian  version  adheres  to 
it,  even  with  servility.  And  this  quality,  instead 
of  forming  an  objection  to  it,  constitutes  its  chief 
value.  In  the  translation  of  works,  which  are 
designed  for  amusement,  something  more  must 
be  attempted,  than  mere  fidelity.  But  in  yroAn 
intended  for  divine  instruction,  a  translation  can- 
not be  too  close.  And,  whenever  ancient  version^ 
are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  criticism,  even  a 
iservile  adherence  to  their  original  augments  the 
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value  of  them.  An  ancient  version,  except  in 
places,  where  that  version  has  been  altered,  iB 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  manuscript,  from  which  that  version  was 
taken ;  consequently,  the  more  closely  such  manu- 
script is  represented,  the  more  accurately  shall 
w  know  its  readings,  and  hence  the  more  pre, 
cisely  shall  we  be  enabled  to  judge,  wHen  the 
authenticity  of  readings  is  disputed. 

To  render  this  close  translation  still  more 
conformable  with  the  original,  it  was  collated 
with  Greek  manuscripts  in  Egypt,  at  the  begin- 
ping  of  the  seventh  century.  The  person  who 
undertook  this  collation  was  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Germanicia:  and  he  not  only  corrected  the  Sy^ 
riac  text  from  those  manuscripts,  where  he 
thought  that  correction  was  necessary,  but  at 
Other  times  he  noted  their  various  readings  in 
the  margin.  As  these  various  readings  were 
taken  from  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  were  probably  older,  than  the  oldest 
now  extant,  they  are  of-  course  important  to 
sacred  criticism.  A  copy  of  this  revision  or  edi- 
tion of  the  Philoxenian  version,  with  the  Greek 
readings  in  the  margin,  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  ;  and  it  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  White, 
late  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford,  with  short,  but 
ycry  useful  notes. 
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The  colktion  of  the  Philoxenian  version  is 
the  last  effort  in  sacred  criticism,  which  was 
attempted  in  Egypt :  nor  does  any  part  of  Asia, 
since  that  period,  present  us  with  a  similar  imder- 
taking.  In  six  years  from  the  date  of  this  colla- 
tion, commenced  the  Era,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  deyastation,  of  the  Arabs.  The  Jewish  school 
at  Tiberias,  with  another,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished  at  Babylon,  continued,  it  is  true,  to  pre-' 
serve  a  precarious  existence.  It  is  true  also, 
that  learning  revived  under  the  Caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad ;  but  it  was  not  the  learning  of  the  Bible. 
The  Christians  of  the  East  remained  in  sub- 
jection and  ignorance;  and  even  the  Jews  were 
compelled  at  last,  to  abandon  the  schools,  to 
which  they  were  so  long  attached. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  East  to 
the  Greek  empire  at  this  period,  we  shall  find 
it  equally  devoid  of  materials  for  our  present 
inquiry.  Indeed  the  criticism  of  the  Bible  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  root  in  Greece : 
tod  the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  far 
as  religion  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  engaged  with  the  controverted  points  of 
dogmatic  Theology. 

If  we  go  onward  to  the  West  of  Europe,  the 
prospect  is  still  gloomy:   for  after  the  death  d ^ 
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Jerom,  we  find  no  one  among  the  Liatin  fathers, 
who  conld  lay  chdm  to  the  title  of  critic.  Some 
dawnings  of  this  science  occasionally  indeed  broke 
through  the  general  darkness:  and  the  corrup- 
tions, which  then  were  creeping  into  the  Liatin 
Vulgate,  from  the  removal  especially  of  marginal 
glosses  into  the  text,  were  noticed  by  some  men 
of  superior  sagacity,  who  at  the  same  time  en* 
deavoured  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Alcuin, 
secretary  to  Charlemagne,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
inen  of  that  age,  undertook  to  revise  the  Vul-^ 
gate,  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  the  Greek  in  the  New.  Another  revi- 
sion of  the  Vulgate  was  undertaken  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  And  about  fifty  years  afterwards 
a  third  revision  mtbs  attempted  in  Italy  by  Car- 
dinal  Nicolaus,  who  made  the  same  complaint 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  Jerom  had  made  of  the 
old  version,  ^*  quot  codices  tot  exarwplariar  At 
length  these  complaints  became  so  general  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  Correctoria  Biblica,  in  which  the 
false  readings  of  the  Vulgate  were  corrected  by  a 
comparison,  partly  with  the  originals,  and  partly 
with  more  ancient  manuscripts.  But  our  country- 
man, Roger  Bacon,  who  acknowledges  the  evil, 
and  describes  some  of  its  causes,  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  many  of  those  corrections. 
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While  the  criticism  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  was  confined  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  south  of  Spain  produced  a 
race  of  critics  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  who  might 
contend  with  those  of  any  age  or  nation.  When 
the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Europe,  they  chiefly 
iSettled  in  that  part  of  Spain,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Moors,  who  spake  the  language 
then  become  vernacular  in  the  countries,  from 
which  the  Jews  were  driven.  Hence  the  south 
of  Spain  became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
centre  of  Hebrew  learning.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Abn  Ezra,  Moses  Mai^ 
monides,  and  David  Elimchi,  who  were  all  bom 
in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  laid  th^ 
foundation  of  that  Hebrew  learning,  which  after* 
\wards  extended  to  Germany,  and  was  thence 
propagated  by  the  invention  of  printing  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe. 

Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  the  father  of  Hebrew 
learning  among  Christians,  was  bom  at  Pfort- 
sheim  in  Suabia  in  1454.  Being  a  man  of  rank, 
as  well  as  of  learning,  he  operated  not  only  by 
precept,  but  by  example:  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  became  the  fashion  in  Ger- 
many to  study  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
For  this  study  an   opportunity  was   afforded  by 
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the  circumstance,  that  the  Hehrew  Bihie  was 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  hooks,  the  first  edition 
having  heen  printed  in  1488,  and  parts  of  it, 
as  the  Psalms,  and  the  Pentateuch,  still  earlier. 
The  Catholic  clergy  at  Cologne  opposed -indeed, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Hehrew  language,  which  they  considered 
as  replete  with  danger,  not  only  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  but  to  the  church,  of  which  they  were 
members.  Nor  were  their  fears  ungrounded. 
The  revival  of  Grecian  literature  about  the  same 
period,  of  which  Capnio  was  likewise  one  of  the 
chief  promoters,  increased  the  dangers  of  the 
church  of  Rome:  and  Luther  began  his  refor-^ 
mation  before  Capnio  died^ 

The  preceding  review  of  the  progress,  which 
was  made  by  sacred  criticism,  during  the  early 
and  the  middle  ages,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
student  in  Divinity  with  general  notions  on  this 
subject,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  clue  to  future 
inquiries.  More  than  this  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  perform  in  a  public  lecture,  in  which  a  limit 
must  be  assigned  to  minuteness  of  investigation, 
or  the  attention  of  the  audience  would  soon  be 
exha,usted.  In  fact,  minuteness  of  investigation 
must  be  reserved  for  the  closet;  and  all  that 
now  remains  for  the  lecturer  to  perform,  in  re- 
speet  to  the  critical  labours   of  the  early  and 
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the  middle  ages,  is  to  mention  the  works,  from 
which  a  more  ample  knowledge  of  those  critical 
labours  may  be  derived. 

« 

Of  the  labours  of  Origen  in  amending  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  Montfaucon,  the  editor 
of  the  Hexaplorum  Origenis  qucB  supermnt^ 
has  given  a  full  account  in  the  preface,  entitled, 
PrtBliminaria  in  Hexapla  Origenis^  which  is 
divided  into  eleven  chapters,  according  to  the 
subjects,  of  which  it  treats.  Another  work,  which 
ought  to  be  consulted,  though  it  was  published 
before  Montfaucon's  edition,  is  that  of  Hum-*' 
phrey  Hody,  who  was  Greek  Professor  at  Oxford 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This  work 
is  entitled,  De  JBibliorum  Textihtis  originalibus, 
versionibus  Crrtecis  et  Latind  Vulgata^  libri 
quatuar,  and  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1705. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  Septuagint  version, 
no  one  has  displayed  either  more  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  more  critical  sagacity,  than  Hody. 
The  fourth  and  last  part  of  this  work,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  Hexapla. 

Of  the  similar  labours  of  Lucian  and  Hesy-> 
ehius,  in  amending  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
there  is  no  writer  either  ancient  or  modem, 
from  whom  any  particular  account  can  be  d&p 
tived.     Their  editions   are   no   longer   in    exists 
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efice :  nor  have  even  fragments  remained  of 
them.  Readings,  derived  from  those  editions^ 
are  undoubtedly  contained  in  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint :  but  we  have  no  means  of  distin-> 
guishing  them  from  other  readings.  We  only 
know,  that  those  editions  did  exist,  and  were 
in  high  repute :  and  for  this  information,  little 
as  it  is,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Jerom,  who 
has  occasionally  mentioned  them,  especially  in 
his  Preface  to  the  Chronicles,  and  in  his  Preface 
to  the  four  Gospels. 

Of  the  industry  bestowed  by  the  learned  Jews 
of  Tiberias  on  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
the  most  complete  information  is  afforded  by 
John  Buxtorf,  who  was  bom  in  Westphali«i 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Capnio,  and 
after  having  studied  at  several  German  uni» 
versities,  was  at  last  Professor  of  the  Oriented 
languages,  at  Bile  or  Basel*  in  Switzerland.  To 
his  work  on  this  subject  he  gave  the  title  of 
Tiberias:  it  was  first  printed  at  Basel  in  16S0, 
and  reprinted  in  1665  with  additions  by  his 
son.  No  Christian  has  ever  possessed  so  great 
$  share  of  Jewish  literature,  as  the  elder  Bux- 
torf :  his  Tiberias  .  is  indispemsably  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  Masora,  and  indeed 
all  the  other  writers  on  this  subject  have  de- 
rived their  materialfs  from  Buxtorf,  among  whQio 
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we  may  particularly  mention  Bishop  Brian  Wal- 
ton, who  has  given  an  account  of  the  Masora 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Prolegomena  pre* 
fixed  to  the  London  Polyglot. 

Of  the  industry  employed  by  Jerom  on  the 
Latin  version,  the  first  source  of  intelligence  i» 
Jeromes  own  works,  of  which  the  Benedictine 
edition  by  Martianay  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
five  volumes  folio  between  the  years  1696  and 
1706:  but  the  last,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
best  arranged  edition,  was  published  by  Vallarsi 
at  Verona,  between  1784  and  1742  in  eleven 
volumes  folio.  The  information,  which  relates 
to  our  present  subject,  must  be  chiefly  sought 
in  the  first  volume  of  Martianay's  edition,  and 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  Vallarsi's:  for  these 
are  the  volumes,  which  contain  the  Bibliotheca 
divina  Hieronymi,  with  the  dissertations  of  the 
editors  on  Jerom's  translation  and  correction  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  to  form  a  due  estimate  of 
the  excellencies  or  the  defects  in  those  trans- 
lations and  corrections,  it  is  further  necessary  tQ 
consult  the  Prolegomena  of  Walton,  Mill,  and 
Wetstein,  with  Simon's  Critical  History,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Michaelis. 

On  the  criticism  of  the  New-  Syriac  or  Phi*. 
hxenisLn    version,    which   was   displayed    at   the 
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lieginning  of  the  seventh  cetttury  by  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Germanicia,  the  first,  though  very  im- 
perfect, account  was  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  by  Assemani,  who 
derived  his  intelligence  from  Syrian  writers. 
More  particular  information  may  be  derived  from 
a  treatise  entitled  Dissertatio  de  Syria/carum 
turn  foederis  versionum  indole  atque  usu^  pub- 
lished in  1761,  by  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley,  who 
possessed  the  manuscripts  of  the  Philoxenian 
version,  which  are  now  at  Oxford,  and  from 
which  Dr.  White  printed  his  edition.  But,  I 
know  of  no  work,  in  which  the  subject  is  so 
fidly  discussed  as  in  the  Introduction  of  Mi- 
chaelis. 

For  the  eflForts,  which  were  made  in  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries  to  correct  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Hody 
must  be  again  consulted.  And  for  the  merit 
of  those  learned  Jews,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
must  be  consulted  Wolfiii  Bibliotheca  Hehraa^ 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg  between  1715 
and  1733  in  four  quarto  volumes. 

The  description,  which  has  been  given  in  this 
Lecture,  has  been  given,  as  the  subjects  occurred, 
without  regard  to  any  other,  than  chronological 
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order.  But  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  period,  the  lahours  of  the  learned  are  so 
connected  in  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  that  connexion  in  view: 
and  that  connexion  would  be  lost,  if  the  sub- 
jects were  intermixed.  Though  chronological 
order  therefore  will  still  be  preserved  in  each 
single  description,  the  subjects  themselves  must 
be  described  separately. 

The  subject  of  the  next  Lecture  will  be  the 
Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament. 


CRITICISM   OF  THE   BIBLE. 


LECTURE   ILL 

1/he  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  is 
a  subject  of  the  very  first  importance  to  every 
Christian.  The  importance  of  this  subject  must 
indeed  be  manifest  to  every  one,  who  considers, 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  con- 
tains the  elements  of  that  analysis,  by  which 
we  gradually  discover  the  truth  of  our  religion. 


To  determine  the  mode  of  analysis,  wbich  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  of  analysis,  which  shall 
bring  with  it  conviction,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  of  sound  understanding,  and  of 
serious  disposition,  who  in  his  religious  opinions, 
for  want  of  proper  instruction  on  that  subject,  has 
remained  unsettled,  but  would  willingly  assent 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  provided  certain  pro- 
positions, necessary  to  establish  that  truth,  were 
clearly  explained  to  him.  A  man  of  this  descrip- 
ti<m,  if  a  person  endeavoured  to  convince  him 
from  the  New   Testament,  would  argue  in   the 
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following  maimer.  "  The  book,  which  you  lay 
before  me,  professes  indeed  to  contain  a  faithful 
account  of  what  was  done  and  taught,  both  by 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  by  others,  who 
assisted  in  the  propagation  of  it.  But  you  con- 
not  expect,  that  I  should  allow  its  pretensions 
to  be  valid,  till  you  have  assigned  sufficient 
reasons  that  they  Ure  so;  and  these  reasons 
involve  several  propositions,  which  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  distinctly  proved.  That 
our  attention  may  not  be  distracted  by  dis- 
cussing different  subjects  at  the  same  time,  let 
us,  in  the  first  instance,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Epistles,  which  you  ascribe  to  St.  Paul,  who,  aa 
you  assure  me,  not  only  became  a  zealous  pro-- 
moter,  from  a  zealous  enemy  of  Christianity,  but 
was  vested  even  with  divine  authority  for  that 
purpose.  On.  this  divine  authority  you  found 
a  set  of  doctrines,  which  you  require  me  to  re- 
ceive through  the  medium  of  your  interpretation, 
and  ''declare  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  do  *. 
not  receive  them,  the  consequences  will  be  the 
most  dreadful,  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  (the  supposed  person ; 
might  continue  to  say)  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  assent  to  truths  of  such  importance ;  but 
I  must  previously  know  that  they  are  truths, 
or  I  have  no  foundation  for  my  assent.  Fot 
the  present,  I  will  wave  the  question,  whether 
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your  interpretations  he  right  of  wrong;  though 
I  am  well  assured,  that  something  more  is  re- 
quisite to  a  right  understanding  of  those  Epistles^ 
than  is  possessed  hy  many,  who  venture  to 
explain  them.  But  whatever  he  their  meaning, 
you  must  first  convince  me,  that  St  Paul  was 
the  author  of  them,  or  you  leave  them  devoid 
of  all  religious  obligation.  And  I  expect,  that 
your  proof  be  conducted,  not  with  lofty  decla- 
mation, or  deep  denunciation  against  unbelief; 
but  by  sober  sense,  and  plaiii  reason.  For  though 
I  am  ready  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
St.  Paulf  as  soon  as  you  have  proved,  that  he 
was  a  teacher  sent  from  Grod ;  though  I  am 
ready  to  have  unboimded  feith  in  divine 
doctrines,  as  soon  as  I  know,  that  they  are 
divine;  yet  I  cannot  transfer  this  unbounded 
faith  to  any  modern  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
however  great  his  pretensions,  whether  from 
learning,  or  from  sanctity.  When  you  therefore 
assure  me,  that  St.  Paul  had  a  divine  com- 
mission,  and  that  he  wrote  the  Epistles  in 
question,  I.  expect  these  assertions,  on  your  part, 
to  be  supported  by  arguiiient:  for  your  authority 
goes  as  far  as  your  arguments  go,  and  no 
further." 

If  the    theologian,    to  whom   this    supposed 
person  addressed  himself,  were  a  man  accustomed 
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to  biblical  investigation,  and  had  sought  a  basie 
for  his  fiiith,  such  theologian  would  reply,  **  I  will 
undertake  to  produce  arguments,  which  shall 
convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  Paul,  the 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  really  the  author 
of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him:  and  when  this 
point  has  been  established,  we  have  then  a  foun- 
dation, on  which  our  superstructure  may  rest 
without  danger.''  But  before  you  undertake  this 
task,  the  objector  may  still  reply,  there  are  cer- 
tain preliminaries,  which  must  be  settled  between 
us,  or  we  shall  never  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion. You  must  not  take  the  English  trans- 
lation, as  the  work,  which  is  to  be  proved 
authentic;  for  the  term  authentic  translation  is 
a  term  without  meaning.  You  may  say  a  correct 
translation,  or  a  Jhit^i/ul  translation ;  but  the 
term.  mUkentic  applies  only  to  the  original^  it 
applies  only  to  the  Greek  Epistles,  as  written,  or 
alleged  to  be  written,  by  St.  Paul  himself.  Now 
that  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  those  Epistles 
very  frequently  differ,  as  well  from  each  other, 
as  from  the  printed  editions,  is  a  fact,  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny,  and  absurd  to  overlook. 
Which  therefore  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  wiU 
you  take  into  your  hand,  when  you  assert,  **  these 
are  the  Epistles,  which  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  St.  Paul.''  This  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine; and  yet  it  must    be  determined,  if  the 
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question  of  authenticity  be  examined  with  that 
precision,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands.  This  supposed  conversation  will  render 
our  present  subject  familiar  to  every .  hearer :  it 
will  shew  him,  where,  and  what  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  which  supports  the  finbric  of 
Christianity. 

The  first  operation,  therefore,  in  respect  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  must  be  performed 
Iby  a  theologian,  who  intends  to  build  his  faith 
on  a  firm  foundation,  is  to  ascertain  what  copy  of 
the  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  what  copy  of  an 
Epistle  ascribed  to  any  other  Apostle,  what  copy 
«f  a  Gospel  ascribed  to  this  or  that  Evangelist, 
has  the  strongest  claim  to  be  received  by  us,  as 
a  true  copy  of  the  author's  own  manuscript; 
whoever  the  author,  or  authors,  may  really  have 
been,  which  must  be  left  to  Jiiture  inquiry,  w 
we  shall  again  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  Now  the  investigation  of  this  previous 
question  is  a  work  of  immense  labour.  The 
Greek  manuscripts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (or,  as 
we  should  rather  say  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,) 
amount,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  to  more  than 
an  hundred  and  fifty :  and  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospels,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
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But  among  all  these  manuscripts  there  is  none, 
which  is  so  far  entitled  to  precedence,  as  to  be 
received  for  the  true  copy,  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  In  fact  the  truth  lies  scattered  among 
them  all:  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  truth,  we 
must  gather  from  them  all.  Nor  is  an  examina- 
tion of  these  manuscripts,  numerous  as  they  are, 
alone  sufficient  for  the  object,  which  we  have  in 
view.  The  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  must  likewise  be  examined,  that  vre  may 
know  what  they  found  in  their  Greek  manu- 
scripts. The  ancient  versions  must  also  be  con- 
sulted, in  order  to  learn  what  the  writers  of 
those  versions  found  in  their  copies  of  the  Greek 
Testaixient.  When  all  these  collections  from 
manuscripts,  fathers,  knd  versions,  have  been 
formed,  and  reduced  into  proper  order,  we  have 
then  to  determine  in  every  single  instance,  which 
among  the  various  readings  is  probably  the  genu- 
ine reading.  And  that  we  may  know  how  to 
determine,  we  must  establish  laws  of  criticism, 
calculated  to  coiinteract  the  causes,  which  pro- 
duced the  variations,  and,  by  these  means,  to 
restore  the  trtee  copy,  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  labours,  for 
which,  when  taken  collectively,  no  single .  life 
is  sufficient,  would  be  recommended  even  by   a 
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.zealot  in  his  profession,  as  forming  a  regular 
part  of  theological  study.  Those  labours  are 
unnecessary  for  us:  they  have  been  already  un- 
dertaken, and  executed  with  success.  But  if  the 
ind«*y  of  .»,  pedeee^o™  h«  removed  d,e 
burden  from  our  shoulders,  we  must  not  there- 
fore  become  indifferent  spectators,  unconcerned 
whether  the  burden  be  well  or  ill  supported. 
We. must  at  least  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature, 
and  extent  of  those  labours ;  or  we  shall  never 
know,  whether  the  object  has  been  obtained,  for 
which  they  were  undertaken.  ^  We  must  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  causes,  which  pro- 
duced the  variations  in  question,  or  we  shall 
never  know,  whether  the  laws  of  criticism,  which 
profess  to  remedy  that  evil,  are  founded  in  truth 
or  falsehood. 

We  must  inquire  therefore,  —  first  into  the 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  then— into  the  remedies, 
which  have  been  applied  to  it ;  remedies,  which 
we  shall  find  hereafter  to  have  been  applied  with 
great  success. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
during  the  fourteen  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, were  exposed,  like  all  other  manuscripts,  to 
mistakes  in  transcribing :   and  as  every  copy  had 
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unavoidably  some  errors,  those  errors  multiplied 
with  the  multiplication  of  the  copies.  Letters, 
syllables,  words,  were  added,  omitted,  exchanged, 
or  transposed,  from  mere  carelessness  in  writing, 
whether  the  writer  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
before  him,  or  wrote,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
from  the  dictation  of  another.  In  the  latter 
ease,  his  ear  might  be  deceived  by  a  similarity 
in  the  sound  of  different  words ;  in  the  former 
case,  his  eye  might  be  deceived  by  a  similarity 
in  their  Jbrm^  by  different  words  having  the 
same  final  syllable,  or  by  different  sentences  hav- 
ing the  same  final  word.  At  other  times,  a 
transcriber  misunderstood  the  manuscript,  from 
which  he  copied,  either  falsely  interpreting  its 
abbreviations,  or  falsely  dividing  the  words,  where 
they  were  written  (as  in  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts) without  intervals.  Or  the  fault  might 
be  partly  attributable  to  the  manuscript  itself, 
in  cases,  where  its  letters  were  wholly  or  partially 
effaced  or  faded. 

But  the  greatest  variations  arose  from  alter- 
ations made  by  design.  The  transcribers  of  the 
Greek  Testament  were  not  bound,  like  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by:  rules  prescribed 
to  them  in  a  Masora,  or.  critical  law  book. 
Hence  they  often  took  the  liberty  of  improving^ 
as  they  supposed,  on  that  manuscript,  of  which 
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it  was  their  business  to  have  given  only  a  copy; 
a  liberty  similar  to  that,  which  is  now  taken  in 
a  printing-office,  where  a  compositor  often   im- 
proves on  the  manuscript  of  an  author.    Hence, 
a  native  of  Greece,  accustomed  to  hear  his  own 
language    without     an     admixture     of   Oriental 
idioms,   and  regarding  therefore  a  Hebraism  or 
a  Syriasm,  in  the  light  of  a  solecism,  would  ac- 
cordingly correct  it,  not  considering  or  not  know- 
ing, that  these  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  are  the 
very  idioms,  which  we  should  expect  from  Greek 
writers,  who   were  bom   or  educated   in  Judea, 
idioms  therefore  which  form   a  strong  argument 
for  the  authenticity  of  their  writings.     At  other 
times,  these  same  improvers,  when  they  remarked 
that   one  Evangelist   recorded    the    same    thing 
more  fully  than  another,   (a  circumstance  again 
of  great  importance,   as  it   shews  there   was  no 
combination  among    the    Evangelists,)    regarded 
this  want  of  perfect  coincidence  as  an  imperfec- 
tion, which  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove, 
by  supplying  the  shorter  account  from  the  longer. 
Nor  did    they  spare  even  the    quotations    from 
the    Old  Testament,    whether    those    quotations 
were  transcripts  from  the   Septuagint,   or  trans- 
lations from  the  Hebrew  by  the  author  himself. 
If  they  only  differed  from  the  transcriber's  Sep- 
tuagint,  he    concluded,  that  they  were    wrong, 
and  required  amendment. 
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But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  designed 
alterations  was  the  removal  of  marginal  annota- 
tions into  the  text.  Indeed  to  this  cause  may 
be  ascribed  the  alterations  from  parallel  passages, 
whenever  those  parallel  passages  had  been  written 
in  the  margin.  Other  marginal  notes  consisted 
of  explanations,  or  applications  of  the  adjacent 
text:  and,  when  a  manuscript  with  such  notes, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  transoriber,  he  either 
supposed,  that  they  were  parts  of  the  text,  acci« 
dentally  omitted,  and  supplied  in  the  margin, 
or  considered  them  as  usefrd  additions,  which 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  adopting.  In  either 
case  he  took  them  into  the  text  of  that  manu- 
script, which  he  himself  was  writing. 

The  latter  case  may  indeed  be  referred  to 
that  class  of  various  readings,  which  derive  their 
origin  from  wilful  corruption,  being  introduced 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  support  to  some 
particular  doctrine.  That  such  things  have  been 
done,  and  done  by  all  parties,  is  not  to  be 
denied:  for  we  have  examples  on  record.  But 
as  we  have  received  our  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  not  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
heretics,  but  from  the  orthodox  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  we  have  less  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  they  have  suffered,  in  points  of  doctrine, 
from  heretical  influence. 
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Having  tbus  taken  a  general  review  of  the 
causes,  ivhich  operated,  till  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, in  producing  the  variations  of  the  Greek 
text,  I  have  now  to  undertake  the  more  agree- 
able office  of  recording  the  attempts,  which  have 
been  made  in  later  ages,  to  restore  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal purity. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
description,  or  history  of  the  critical  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament ;    that  is,  a  description  *  of 
all    those    editions,    which    were    printed    either 
wholly  from  Greek  manuscripts,   or   with  emen- 
dations from  Greek  manuscripts,  or  with  a  criti- 
cal apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  emendation.'    In~ 
this  deiscription,  an  account  of  the  materials  em-' 
ployed  by  each  editor,  and  of  the  use  which  he 
made  of  them,  must  form  an  essential  part:   for' 
hence   only   can   we  determine  the  value  of  his 
edition.     We  must  observe  also  the  influence  of 
preceding  on  subsequent  editions,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  text  throughout  its  several- 
stages. 

The  description  must  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  one  commences  with  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  ends  with 
the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624 :  the  other  includes 
the  critical  editions,  which  have  appeared  from^ 
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that  time  to  the  present.  The  first  period  is 
limited  by  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624,  because 
this  edition  forms  an  epocha  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text.  After  having  fluctuated,  during 
more  than  a  century  in  the  preceding  editions, 
the  Gbreek  text  acquired  in  this  edition  a  con- 
sistency, which  it  has  retained  to  the  present 
day.  In  this  edition  was  established  the  Greek 
text,  which  is  now  in  daily  use,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Textus  reeeptus.  The  de-^ 
scription  therefore  of  the  first  period  will  record 
the  gradual  formation  of  this  text,  and  will 
furnish  an  estimate  of  its  excellencies  or  defects. 
Nor  will  the  description  of  the  second  period  be^ 
less  important :  for  it  will  contain  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  critical  apparatus,  which  now 
enables  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  text,  than 
it  was  possible  to  form  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  is  one  by  Aldus  Manutius^ 
who  printed  the  six  first  chapters  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  at  Venice  in  1504;  and  in  1512  the 
whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  printed  at 
Tiibingen  in  Siiabia.  But  these  impressions, 
though  it  is  proper  to  mention  them,  as  the 
first  of  their  kind,  can  now  be  regarded  only 
as  literary  curiosities.  They  had  no  influence 
on  subsequent  editions,  and  therefore  are  of  no 
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importance  in  a  critical  history  of  the  Greek 
text. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole  Greek 
Testament  is  that,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  so  called  from  Complu-» 
turn,  now  Alcala,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  printed. 
The  volume  containing  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  is  acQompanied  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  in 
a  parallel  column,  is  dated  the  10th  of  January 
1514.  The  whole  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archhishop  of 
Toledo,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholars  of  that  age,  and  who  spared  neither 
paiqs  nor  expence,  in  procuring  Hebrew  and 
Greek  manuscripts. 

The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  used  for 
this  work,  are  not  particularly  described  by  the 
editors,  but  are  all  included  under  one  general 

character,   namely,    "  exemplaria -^etustissima 

nmul  et  emendatissimaJ''  But  as  the  term 
**  ancient"  is  only  a  relative  expression ;  as  the 
accuracy  of  a  manuscript,  in  its  critical  sense, 
depends  not  on  the  precision  of  its  orthographical 
execution,  but  on  the  genuineness  of  its  readings ; 
and  as  all  editors  are  disposed  to  enhance  the 
value  of   their  materials,    the   assertion   of   the 
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Complutehsian  editors,  in  respect  to  their  manu- 
scripts, requires  the  confirmation  of  internal 
evidence.  But  the  manuscripts  themselves,  which 
were  deposited "  in  the  university  lihrary  at 
Alcala,  are  no  longer  in  existence.  And  if 
manuscripts  were  sent  to  them  hy  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  as  the  editors  assert,  from  the 
Vatican  Lihrary,  no  one  knows,  at  present, 
what  they  are,  or  *  even  where  they  must  be 
sought. 

The  only  means  therefore  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or  manuscripts, 
from  which  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament 
was  printed,  are  those,  which  are  afforded  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Complutenisian  text  itself.  And 
this  internal  evidence  directly  contradicts  the 
assertion  of  the  editors  in  respect  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  manuscripts.  For  wherever 
modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the 
early  Greek  fathers,  in  such  characteristic  read- 
ings the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition 
to  the  ancient  manuscripts.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  therefore,  that  the  Complutensian  text 
was  formed  from  modern  manuscripts  alone. 
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Tfie  only  cause  of  hesitation  on  this '  subject 
^as  removed  about  twenty  years  ago.  As  the 
editors  had  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts,  sent 
to  them  from  the  Vatican  Library,  it  was 
formerly  thought  not  improbable,  that  the  very 
ancient  manuscript  marked  .  in  the  Vatican 
Library  1209»  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
2%e  Vatican  Manuscript,  was  one  of  the  number. 
And  as  only  imperfect  extracts  from  this  manu- 
script had  been  printed  till  very  lately,  we  had 
not  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  question.  But 
in  1788  Professor  Birch  of  Copenhagen  published^ 
in  hii?  edition  of  the  four  Grospels,  complete 
extracts,  from  this  manuscript.  Now  since  the 
Complutensian  is  thef  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  since  the  text  of  this  edition 
has  had  great  influence  on  subsequent  editions, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  to  determine  the 
value  of  its  readings,  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  collate  the  Complutensian  edition  with  those 
extracts  from  the  Vatican  manuscript;  but  have 
never  found  in  it  a  reading  peculiar  to  that 
manuscript.  That  manuscript  therefore  could 
not  have  been  used  for  the  Complutensian 
edition:  for,  if  it  had,  the  influence  of  such 
a  manuscript  must  have  been  sometimes  apparent. 
And  even  were  this  conclusion  erroneous,  the 
result  would  be  still  the  same:  for,  if  it  were 
true,   that    the   Complutensian   editors    had  the 
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use  of  the  Vaticto  manuscript,  yet,  if  they 
never  followed  it,  except  where  it  harmoniased 
with  modem  manuscripts,  the  effect  is  the  same, 
as  if  they  had  never  used  it  at  all.  Whatever 
zeal  then  may  have  been  displayed,  both  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  by  the  learned  men, 
who  assisted  him,  their  edition  contributed  little 
or  nothing  toward  the  restoring  of  the  purity  of 
the  Greek  text. 

The  other  principal  editors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens,  and 
Beza.  But  a  description  of  their  editions,  and 
of  the  gradual  formation  of  that  text,  which  1$ 
now  in  common  use,  must  be  deferred  to  the 
following  Lecture. 
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In  tlie  jMreceding  Lecture  was  ,given  an  ac- 
count of  th6  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected  from 
&e  imperfect  data,  which  now  remain.  The  next 
edition,  which  demands  our  attention,  is  the  first 
edition  by  Erasmus,  of  which  we  are.  enabled  to 
give  a  much  more  minute  description,  because  we 
are  much  better  acquainted,  both  with  the  mai- 
terials,  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  with  the 
mariner,  in  which  those  materials  were  applied. 
A  minute  description  of  this  edition  is  likewise 
of  much  greater  consequence,  as  its  influence  on 
subsequent  editions  was  much  greater,  than  that 
of  the  Complutensian.  It  was  printed  at  Basel, 
or  BS^le,  in  Switzerland  in  1516,  and  was  the 
first  -  published,  though  not  the  first -printed 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

* 

The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  used  by 
Erasmus  for  this  edition,  amounted  to  four,  beside 
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a  manuscript  of  Theophylact,  containing  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles,  accompanied  with  the  Greek  text. 
Three  of  those  four  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Library  at  Bfile;  but  the 
fourth  is  at  present  unknown.  It  must  not 
however  be  supposed,  that  those  four  manu- 
scripts were  four  copies  of  the  whde  Greek 
Testament :  for  Greek  manuscripts  contain  usually 
only^^  parts  of  it.  Indeed  three  of  Erasmus's 
manuscripts,  when  put  together  made  only  one 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  containing 
only  the  Gospels,  the  second  only  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  and  the  third  only  the  book  of 
Revelation.  From  these  three  manuscripts,  con- 
stituting one  copy  of  the  whole,  he  printed  his 
Greek  Testament;  but  not  from  these  manu- 
scripts unaltered.  Before  he  sent  them  to  the 
press,  he  made  many  corrections;  and  these 
corrections  were  founded,  partly  on  his  fourth 
manuscript,  partly  on  his  manuscript  of  Theo- 
phylact,  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate^ 
and  partly  on  his  own  conjecture.  '  > 

The  value  of  this  edition  must  depend,  first 
on  the  value  of  its  materials,  and  secondly  on 
the  mode  of  employing  those  materials.  Now 
his  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  now  preserved  at  BS^le,  is  so.  modern 
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k  manuscript,  that  according  to  Wetstein,  it  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  therefore 
not  long  before  it  was  used  by  Erasmus.  The 
taanuscript  from  which  he  printed  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  (another  of  the  three  now  preserved 
at  Bale)  is  likewise  a  modem  manuscript,  though 
according  to  Wetstein,  who  examined  them  both, 
it  is  older,  than  the  former. 

"■  The  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Revelatioii, 
which  was  used  by  Erasmus,  belonged  at  that 
time,  to  Capnio:  but  all  the  efforts  of  the 
learned  to  discover  where  it  is  now  preser^'^ed, 
have  been  hitherto  fruitless.  The  character, 
which  Erasmus  himself  has  given  of  this  matiu-* 
script  is  so  high  in  respect  to  its  antiquity^  as 
to  make  it  almost  coeval  with  the  ApostleiS 
themselves.  "  Tantce  vetustatis^^  says  Erasmus 
to  Stunica,  ^^  ut  apostolorum  tetate  scriptuni 
f)ideri  possiV^  But  this  declaration  must  be 
construed  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the  similar 
declaration  of  the  Complutensian  editors.  For  in 
this  very  manuscript  the  Greek  text  was  accom-^ 
panied  with  the  commentary  of  Arethas:  and 
Arethas,  according  to  Fabricius,  a  name  of  great 
authority  in  the  literary  history  of  Greek  writers, 
was  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age  by  no  less 
it  period,  than  nine  hundred  years. 
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The  Greek  documents,  which  Erasmus  applied 
to  the  correction  of  the  manuscripts,  from  which 
he  printed  his  edition,  were,  his  fourth  manuscript^ 
and  his  manuscript  of  Theophylact.  His  fourth 
manuscript,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three  pre* 
served  at  Bfile,  is  at  least  of  respectable  antiquity, 
for  it  was  written  in  the  tenth  century^  and,  as 
it  contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  except  the 
Revelation,  it  might  have  afforded  him  consider- 
able service.  But  Erasmus  made  very  little  use 
of  it,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  answer  ta 
Stunica,  because  he  suspected,  though  it  appeara 
unjustly,  that  it  contained  readings  derived  firomi 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  chief  source  of  his  cor- 
rections therefore  was  the  text  and  commentary 
of  Theophylact.  But  Theophylact  was  the  last  of 
the  Greek  fathers:  he  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century:  and  his  quotations  from  the 
Greek  Testament  are  not  to  be  compared,  m 
deciding  the  authenticity  of  a  reading,  with  the 
quotations  of  the  early  fathers.  In  the  book  of 
Revelations,  Erasmus  had  no  other  Greek  doca- 
ment,  than  the  manuscript,  from  which  he  printtsd. 
He  corrected  therefore  from  conjecture  where  tlml; 
manuscript  was  inaccurate :  and  where  it  wii 
defective,  as  especially  at  the  end,  where  the  six 
last  verses  were  wanting,  he  supplied  the  de&el 
by  Greek  of  his  own  making  from  the  Latitt 
Vulgate, 
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if  we  may  judge  from  the  title-page,  Erasmus 
bad  likewise  at  least  occasional  recourse  to  the 
writings  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  £rasmus  should  have 
derived  many  readings  from  their  works,  especially  - 
from  the  works  of  Origen  and  Cyril,  in  which 
-the  quotations  from  the  Bible  are  indiscriminately 
scattered,  and  of  which  there  was  no  edition  at 
that  time  provided  with  those  convenient  indexes, 
yt/kicli  now  enable  a  collector  of  various  readings 
to  turn  in  an  instant  to  any  passage  of  Scripture. 
In  &ct  no  edition  of  those  fathers  had  then  been 
printed  in  Greek:  for  the  editions  of  Origen,, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril,  which  were  then  in 
print,  were  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  sacred  criticism, 
of  which  Erasmus  made  consideiable  use,  though 
it  is  the  last  source,  from  which  we  should  sup- 
pose, that  an  editor  would  have  drawn,  who  had 
objected  to  the  use  of  a  Greek  manuscript  ou 
the  ground  of  its  readings  being  formed  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  One  should  hardly  suppose, 
that  the  same  editor  would  have  had  recourse 
to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for  assistance  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  own  text.  Perhaps  however  he 
acted  more  from  necessity  than  choice.  When 
he  published  his  Greek  Testament,  the  Latin 
Vulgate   had  for  ages  been   the  oracle  of    th^ 
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Church  of  Rome :  and  to  have  published  a  New 
Testament,  without  shewing  some  xegard  fot  this 
oracle,  might  have  exposed  him  to  more  em- 
barrassment, than  all  his  learning  could  have 
removed. 

Lastly,  the  time  which  was  employed  in  thd 
execution  of  this  work,  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The  first  appli- 
cation to  Erasmus  on  this  subject  was  made  in 
a  letter  from  Rhenanus  bearing  date  the  17th  of 
April  1515:  and  this  application  was  repeated 
on  the  30th  of  April.  Now  the  edition  itself^ 
as  appears  from  the  subscription,  was  finished  in 
"the  following  February,  Even  therefore  were  it 
begun  immediately  on  the  second  application, 
which  fronu  other  circumstances  there  is  reason 
to  doubt,  it  could  not  have  employed  more  thait 
nine  months,  both  in  the  preparation  for  it,  and 
in  the  printing  of  it.  And  Erasmus  had  not 
merely  Greek  materials  to  arrange  i  he  had  to 
Correct  a  Latin  version,  which  he  published  iil 
a  parallel  column  with  the  Greek ;  he  had  alsb 
to  furnish  a  considerable  body  of  annotations. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  engaged 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  publication  of  Jerom'a 
works,  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  occupied  his  whole  attention.  If  it  be 
asked,   why^  Erasmus,  unde?  such  circumstancesr. 
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was  SO  precipitate  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  answer  is,   that  in   this  respect 
Erasmus  was  not  his  own  master.     He  had  been 
engaged  by  Frobenius,  a  printer  and  b6okseller: 
at  Bale,  to  publish  a  Greek  Testament  for  a  cer-< 
tain   sum,   and  under    certain    conditions.     And 
the  profits  of  Frobenius,  as  a  bookseller,  depended; 
at  that  time   on   expedition;   they  depended  on: 
his  edition  being  finished,  before  the  Compluten- 
sian,  already  printed,  was  delivered  to  the  pubUc   : 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  edition  by 
Erasmus,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
minute  description,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
subsequent  editions. 

In  three  years  from  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  Erasmus  published  a  second:  and 
as  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  other  Greek  manuscripts,  or  of  receiv- 
ing extracts  from  his  friends,  he  made  numeroud 
alterations  in  his  second  edition,  which  according 
to  the  account  of  Dr.  Mill,  amount  at  least  to 
four  hundred.  And  in  1522  he  published  a 
third  edition,  in  which  was  added  the  seventh 
Verse  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle,  which  he  had  not  printed  in  his  two 
former  editions,  because  it  was  not  contained  in 
.his  Greek  manuscripts. 
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These  three  editions  were  published  by  Eras- 
mus  before  he  had  seen  the  Complutensian 
Greek  Testament,  which  though  printed  in  1514, 
remained,  through  the  death  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  more  than  eight  years  unpublished  at  Alcala. 
But  when  Erasmus  published  his  fourth  edition 
in  1527  he  availed  himself  of  the  Compluten- 
sian, especially  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  where 
he  had  only  one  manuscript,  and  that  a  defec- 
tive one.  According  to  Dr.  Mill's  account,  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Testament,  Eras- 
mus corrected  his  text  of  the  Revelation  in 
ninety  places  from  the  Complutensian  editicm, 
but  in  only  twenty-six  places  in  all  the  other 
books.  The  fifth  and  last  edition  by  Erasmus 
was  printed  in  1535 :  but,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  it  differs  in  only  four  places  from  the 
preceding. 

In  the  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  and  the  last  edition  of  Erasmus,  nine  or  ten 
other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  were 
printed,  which  were  all  taken  with  a  few  alter* 
ations  from  some  one  of  the  editions  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  edition  by  Colinaeus, 
which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1534.  The  text 
of  this  edition  was  formed  partly  from  the  Com* 
plutensian  edition,  partly  from  the  editions  of 
Erasmus,    and.  partly  from  Greek    manuscripts. 
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which  were  collated  for  that  purpose.  But  as 
the  editor,  (which  was  often  the  case  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament)  gave  no 
account  of  the  sources/  from  which  he  derived 
his  materials,  it  was  suspected,  that  all  those 
readings,  which  were  contained  neither  in  the 
Complutensian,  nor  in  the  Erasmian  editions, 
readings  which  according  to  Dr.  Mill  amount  to 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  had  no  other 
foundation,  than  critical  conjecture.  It  has  been 
since  discovered,  that  those  readings  were  taken 
from  Greek  manuscripts :  three  of  them  are  still 
preserved  at  Paris,  and  have  been  collated  by 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  The  edition  of  Coli- 
nseus  therefore  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  But 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  just  men- 
tioned, partly  in  consequence  i>f  the  superior 
though  undeserved  reputation  of  the  editions  pub- 
lished  at  Paris,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  his 
son-in-law  B/obert  Stephens,  the  edition  of  Coli- 
nsBUS  was  neglected,  it  was  never  reprinted,  and 
has  had  no  influence  on  the  modem  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament. 

No  editions  have  been  attended  with  greater 
celebrity,  than  the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens, 
a  learned  bookseller  and  printer  at  Paris,  and 
father  of  the  still  more  learned  Henry  Stephens. 
His   two   first   editions   are   as    distinguished  by 
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the  elegant  neatness,  as  the  third  and  chief  edU 
tion  by  the  splendor  of  its  typographical  execu-* 
tion.    These  qualities  greatly  contributed  toward 
Bringing  them  into  general  circulation :   and  the 
critical  pretensions,  which   were  assumed  by  the 
editor,  seemed   to  stamp    on   them   an   indelible 
value.     In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  says  Robert  Ste- 
phens, ^^  Having  obtained  from  the  royal  library 
several  manuscripts,  which  from  their  appearance 
of  antiquity    are    almost    entitled   to    adoration 
(codices  vetutatis  specie  pene  adorandos)  I  have 
formed  from  them  this  edition  in  such  a  man- 
ner,   as  not  to  print  even  a  single  letter,  which 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  greater,   and  better  part 
of  them.''    But  with  all  this  ostentation,  Robert 
Stephens's  first  edition  is  little  more,  than  a  com-« 
pilation   from   the   Complutensian    and  the   fifth 
editioii   of  Erasmus.     His  second  edition,  which 
was  printed  in  1549,  is  in  respect  to  its  exterior 
i,    close  resemblance   of  the   first;    nor   even   in 
respect    to    its  text    is    it    materially    different^ 
But  these  editions  had   very  little  influence   on 
the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
an  influence  reserved  for  the  folio  edition,  which 
appeared  in  the  following  year. 

>    The  text  of  this  folio  edition,  printed  in  1550^ 
w^s  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed  entirely 
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011  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which 
Robert  Stephens,  in  the  Preface  to  it,  professes 
to  have  collated  for  that  purpose  a  second  and 
even  a  third  time.  But  it  is  so  far  from  having 
been  formed  on  their  authority,  that,  except  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  it  is  hardly  any  thing 
more  than  Erasmus's  fifth  edition  reprinted.  And 
even  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  where  he  often 
departs  from  Erasmus,  he  departs  only  for  the 
sake  of  Complutensian  readings.  In  fact  Ste- 
phens himself  has  openly  contradicted  his  own 
declarations:  for  in  the  margin  of  this  edition 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  places,  in  which 
he  has  quoted  all  his  authorities  for  readings  dif- 
ferent  from  his  own.  With  this  glaring  evidence, 
evidence  which  requires  no  collation  of  maixu- 
iscripts,  but  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  edition 
itself,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  credit  was  ever  attached  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  editor  on  the  formation  of  the  text. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  from  which 
this  edition  must  be  examined,  and  in  which  it 
distinguishes  itself  from  all  preceding^  editions, 
namely  the  critical  apparatus  displayed  in  the 
margin.  This  critical  apparatus  consists  of  quo- 
tations from  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  from 
^fifteen  Greek  manuscripts.  Now  the  Compluten- 
;^ian   edition    differs  from    that   of    Stephens    in 
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more  than  thirteen  hundred  places,  of  which 
Stephens  has  totally  neglected  at  least  seven 
hundred;  and  those,  which  he  has  noticed,  are 
often  quoted  fiEilsely.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  the  quotations  from  his  other  documents  as 
fiir  as  they  have  been  compared :  and  Dr.  Mill 
says  with  great  propriety  of  the  collection  of 
readings  exhibited  in .  Stephens's  margin,  **  in 
pampam  magisquam  in  usum  congesta  videtur/" 

But  the  inward  defects  of  this  edition  were 
overlooked  for  its  outward  beauties.  There  was 
also  a  religious  motive,  which  operated  in  its 
favour.  .  In  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Swit- 
%zerland,  the  edition  was  esteemed  for  the  sake 
of  the  editor,  who  became  a  convert  to  the 
Protestailt  cause,  and  fled  on  that  account  from 
Paris  to  settle  at  Greneva,  in  the  neighbourhood 
^f  Calvin  and  Beza. 

The  next  revision  of  the  Greek  text  was  un- 
dertaken by  Beza,  who  like  Robert  Stephens  was 
a  native  of  France,  and  fled  to  Switzerland  on 
account  of  his  religion.  The  critical '  materials, 
which  he  "employed,  were  for  the^  most  part  the 
same,  as  those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert 
Stephens.  But  he  had  likewise  the  advantage 
of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Grospels 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  this 
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Univeraty,  and  which  is  known  hy  the  name 
of  the  Codex  Bezae.  He  had  likewise  a  very 
ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which 
fab  procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Claromon^ 
tanusw  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Syriac  version,  which  had  been  lately  published 
by  Tremellius  with  a  dose  Latin  translation. 

But  the  use,  which  he  made  of  his  materials, 
were  not  such,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  of  Beza's  learning.  Instead  of  applying  his 
various  readings  to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he 
used  them  chiefly  for  polemical  purposes  in  his 
notes.  In  short  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in 
not  more  than  fifty  places :  and  even  these 
emendations  were  not  always  founded  on  proper 
authority. 

We  now  come  to  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624, 
in  which  was  established  the  text,  that  is  now  in 
daily  use.  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition 
(for  Elzevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  present 
unknown:  but  whoever  he  was,  his  critical 
exertions  were  cipnfined  within  a  narrow  compass. 
The  text  of  this  edition  was  copied  from  Beza's 
text,  except  in  about  fifty  places;  and  in  these 
places,  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from 
the  various  readings  in  Stephens's  margin,  partly 
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from  other  editions,  but  certainly  not  from  Greek 
manuscripts. 

The  textus  receptus  therefore,  or  the  text  in 
•common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions 
from  the  text  of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  fol- 
lowed Stephens:  and  Stephens  (namely  in  his 
third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the 
fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation, 
where  he  followed  sometimes  Erasmus,  sometimes 
the  Complutensian  edition.  The  text  therefore  in 
daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complu- 
tensian and  the  Erasmian  editions.  But  neither 
rErasmus  nor  the  Complutensian  editors  prmted 
from  ancient  Greek  manuscripts:  and.  the  re- 
mainder of  their  critical  apparatus  included  little 
-more  than  the  latest  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
the  Latin  Vulgate. 
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LECTURE   V. 

1  HE  History  of  the  Criticism  employed  on 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  one  ending  with  the  year  1624, 
the  other  continuing  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  conducted  to.  the  end  of 
the  former  period,  when  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  acquired,  in  the  first  Elzevir  edition, 
a  consistency,  which  it  has  in  general  preserved. 
That  is,  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
printed  since  the  year  1624  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  been  copied 
word  for  word  from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  that 
year:  whence  the  text  of  that  edition  has  ac- 
quired the  title  of  textus  receptus. 

The  gradual  formation  of  this  text  out  of  the 
primary  editions  by  Erasmus  and  the  Complu- 
tensian  editors,  with  the  stages,  through  which  it 
passed  before  its  final  settlement,  was  sufficiently 
described  in  the  third  and  fourth  Lectures,  to 
enable  the  hearer  to  form  a  e<Hnpetent  judge- 
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ment,  in  regard  to  its  critical  correctness,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  regard  to  the  que*stion,  whether 
it  approaches  as  nearly  to  the  autographs  of  the 
sacred  writers,  as  we  are  able,  and  therefore  in 
duty  bound  to  advance  it.  Now  the  further  we 
proceed,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  perceive  the 
necessity  of  greater  improvement;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  latter  period,  on  which  we  now  enter, 
will  fully  confirm  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  history  of  the  former. 

<)  The  subject,  which  demands  our  first  attention 
im  the  history  of  the  latter  period,  is  the  celebrated 
London  Polyglot,  a  work,  which  confers  immortal 
Ijkoiiour,  as  well  on  the  nation  at  large,  as  on 
the  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  whose 
merit  indeed  is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  it  was 
undertaken  and  completed  at  a  time,  when  the 
study  of  theology  in 'this  country  was  immersed 
in  the  metaphysical  depths  of  puritanical  dLsh 
quisition.  It  was  projected,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  other  distinguished  scholars, 
was  executed  by  Brian  Walton,  formerly  of 
Peter-rHouse  in  this  University.  It  consists  of 
dx  folio  volumes :  and  the  printing  of  them  was 
finished  in  the  year  before  Cromwell  died. 
'•''"'•■        ■  ,  ,  '   i'  '■'" 

As  an  appendage,  was  added  in  two  more 
folio  volumes  that  inestimable  work,  the  Lexiam 
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H^tagioUany  by  Edmund  Castle  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Arabic  Professor  in  this  University,  and 
Walton's  <5bief  assistant  in  the  Polyglot  itself. 
As  a  general  description  of  this  splendid  perfor- 
mance would  be  foreign  to  the  present  Lecture, 
I  must  refer  my  hearers,  who  wish  for  further 
information,  as  well  on  the  London  Polyglot, 
ite  on  the  Antwerp  and  Paris  Polyglots  which 
preceded  it,  to  the  JSibliotheca  sacra  of  Le  Long. 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  with  the  critical 
apparatus,  which  accompanied  that  text.  Now 
the'  text  itself,'  (which  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
volume)  is  a  re-impression  of  the  folio  edition  by 
Robert  Stephens,  which  Walton  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Elzevir  text,  because  he  embodied 
in  his  own  work  ihe  various  readings  in  Stephens-R 
margin,  which  being  adapted  to  Stephens's  text 
might  often  be  no  various  readings  to  any  other. 
The  importance  therefore  of  the  London  Polyglot, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  history,  is  con- 
fined to  the  materials,  which  it  afibrded  for  the 
purpose  of  future  emendation. 

'  The  materials  derived  fix)m  Grreek  authorities 
comprise  a  collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen 
Greek  manuscripts,  in  addition  to  the  readings 
which  had  been  quoted  by  Stephens.  For  the 
collation  of  these  manuscripts,  as  aUo  on  many 
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other  accounts^  Walton  was  greatly  indebted  td 
Archbishop  Usher.  They  are  described  at  the 
head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by 
Walton  himself:  and  a  further  account  of  them 
is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Mill's  Greek 
Testament. 

But  the  extracts  from  Greek  Manuscripts  were 
peither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  materials,  which 
the  Polyglot  afforded  for  the  emendation  of  the 
Greek  text.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  another 
source  of  various  readings:  and  this  source  was 
opened  more  amply  and  more  usefully  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  than  in  any  of  those,  which 
had  preceded.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
it  contains  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the. 
Ethiopia  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  Persian  in  the  Gospels.  And  these  oriental 
versions  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing, 
them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accompanied 
with  literal  Latin  translations,  that .  even  they, 
who  are  unacquainted  mth  the  oriental  languages, 
might  still  have  recourse  to  them  for  various 
readings,  though  indeed .  with  less  security,  as. 
every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes.  For 
a  more  particular  account  of  those  oriental- 
versiops,  and  for. the  mode  of  applying,  them  to 
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the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  I  Inust 
refer  my  hearers  to  the  Introduction  of  Michaelis, 
where  the  subject  is  treated  with  equal  fulness 
and  perspicuity. 

As  the  temper  of  the  times,  in  which  the 
Polyglot  appeared,  was  ill-adapted  to  calm  inves- 
tigation, we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  met 
with  a  partial  opposition.  Dr.  John  Owen,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  puritanical 
Divines  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  soon 
attacked  it  in  his  ^*  Considerations  on  the  Pro- 
legomena and  Appendix  of  the  late  Biblia 
Polyglotta,"  which  he  gave  as  an  addition  to 
two  other  tracts  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659.  In 
the  same  year  it  was  answered  by  Walton  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Considerator  considered ; 
or  a  brief  View  of  certain  Considerations  upon 
the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  the  Prolegomena  and  the 
Appendix  thereof,  wherein  amongst  other'  things 
the  certainty,  integrity,  and  divine  authority  of 
the  original  texts  is  defended  against  the  con- 
sequences of  Atheists,  Papists,  Antiscripturists, 
&c.  inferred,  from  the  various  readings,  and 
novelty  of  the  Hebrew  points,  by  the  author  of 
the  said  Considerations."  The  Restoration,  which 
soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  the  controversy; 
a'hd  within  a  few  months  after  Charles  the 
Second's  return.   Dr.  Walton  was  promoted   to 
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the  see  of  Chester.  The  prejudices,  excited  by 
Owen's  pamphlet,  and  the  hlse  conclusions,  which 
he  drew  from  that  variety  of  readings  unayoidaUy 
resulting  from  a  multiplication  of  copies,  did  not 
indeed  immediately  subside:  but  those  prejudices 
and  apprehensions  were  at  least  mitigated  by 
the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Fell,  who  published,  as 
he  relates  in  his  Preface,  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  for  that  purpose. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  Dr.  Fell's  edition, 
the  order  of  time  requires  that  we  should  notice 
a  critical  edition,  which  was  published  at  Amster* 
dam  in  the  year  after  the  London  Polyglot.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  edition  of  Curcel- 
Iseus,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  correctly  printed,  among  the 
small  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
editor  does  not  appear,  when  the  work  was 
printed,  to  have  seen  the  London  Polyglot. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should:  for 
though  this  edition  bears  the  date  of  1658,  and 
the  Polyglot  that  of  1657,  yet,  as  the  Preface^ 
which  is  always  the  last  thing  printed,  is  dated 
the  eighth  of  January,  the  work  itself  must  haye 
been  printed  in  the  year  preceding.  It  contains 
however  a  selection  of  readings  sufficiently  copious 
for  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  pubUca- 
tion,    a    selection    derived    partly    from  .  former 
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fiolledions,  partly  from  printed  editions,  and 
partly  from  manuscripts  collated  on  purpose  for 
the  edition  in  question.  These  manuscripts  iM 
described  by  the  editor  in  his  Pre£ice,  whidi  om 
other  accounts  deserves  our  attention,  especially 
fiir  its  excellent  remarks  in  vindication  of  such 
literary  labours.  It  is  one  of  the  Elzevir  edi* 
tions,  and  contains  precisely  the  same  text^ 
as  the  other  editions,  which  issued  from  that 
press. 

The  edition  of  the  Gre^k  Testament,  which 
was  published  by  Dr.  Fell,  then  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  shortly  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox* 
ford,  was  printed  in  1675  in  one  volume  octavo. 
Dr.  Fell  of  course  availed  himiself  of  the  coUec* 
Hons  already  formed,  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
and  the  edition  of  Curcellaeus;  wbidi  he  aug^ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  readings  from  twelve 
Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Paris  manu^ 
scripts.  He  frirther  added  the  extracts  frcmi 
twenty-two  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Caryophi* 
lus  had  collated  at  Rome,  by  order  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  for  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testae 
ment,  which  was  intended  to.be,  but  never  wm 
published.  The  extracts  however  were  printed 
by  themselves,  and  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
Dr.  Fell  to  apply  them  to  the  purpose  of  his 
own  edition.    He  likewise  added  various  readings 
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from  manuscripts  of  the .  Coptic  and  Gothic  yer- 
sions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
Collie.  Dr.  Fell's  edition  therefore  contained 
a  more  ample  apparatus,  than  any  preceding  edi- 
tion :  and  it  was  reprinted,  twice  at  Leipzig,  and 
once  at  Oxford,  the  last  of  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Gregory's  edition.  But  Gregory's 
edition^  though  of .  greater  magnitude  than  its 
prototype,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  mate- 
rials. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of 
sacred  criticism,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  its  manhood.  Bishop  Fell, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  own  edi- 
tion, was  so  sensible,  that  much  more  remained 
to  be  perfiormed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  genuine 
text,  that  he  determined  to  promote  a  new  edition. 
He  was  likewise  so  well  aware  of  the  labour, 
which  it  would  cost,  and  the  many  years,  which 
it  would  employ,  to  collect,  arrange,  and  apply . 
the  materials,  which  he  perceived  were  wanting, 
that  he  deemed  his  own  life  insufficient  for  the., 
purpose,  and  resolved  therefore  to  delegate  the 
task  to  some  biblical  scholar,  whose  age  might 
affi>rd  an  expectation  of  living .  to  complete  it. 
He  selected  tor  that  purpose  Dr.  John  Mill, 
then  Fellow  of  Queen's  G>llege  in  Oxford,  and. 
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afterwards  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall.  The 
history  of  this  edition  is  related  at  large  by 
Dr.  Mill  himself  in  his  Prolegomena.     The  pre- 

Iparation   of  the   materials,    and   the   printing    of 

I  the  work,  employed  not   less   than    thirty  years. 

I  It  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1707:  but 
I)r.  Mill    surnved    the    publication  of  it  only  a 

I  few  weeks. 

This  noble  edition  contained,  not  only  a  much 
larger  collection  of  readings  from  Greek  manu- 
scripts, than  any  former  edition,  but  also  what 
was  totally  wanting  in  former  editions,  a  copious 
collection  of  quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  which  are 
of  great  importance,  especially  the  quotations 
made  by  the  early  Fathers,  in  ascertaining  the 
authenticity  of  the  Greek  text.  The  extracts 
from  the  Coptic  and  the  Gothic  versions,  which 
appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition,  were  revised 
and  augmented ;  and  the  various  readings,  both 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  oriental  versions, 
were  selected  from  the  London  Polyglot.  The 
variations  observable  in  the  early  printed  editions 
were  likewise  noted.  But,  with  all  this  critical 
apparatus,  the  learned  editor  made  no  alterations 
in  the  text,  which  he  printed,  as  it  was  given  in 
the  London  Polyglot,  from  the  folio  edition  of 
Robert  Stephens.  He  left  to  future  critics  the 
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application  of  the  materials  which  he  provided^ 
though  he  frequently  delivered  his  own  opinion^ 
in  the  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  Notes. 

We  are  greatly    indebted    to .  Dr.  Mill  for 
having  supplied  us  with   such   ample  means  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct   edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.     But  his  labours  were  misundevstood 
and  misrepresented  by  his  contemporaries.     The 
appearance  of  so  many  thousand  various  readings 
(they  are  said    to  amount    to    thirty  thousand) 
excited  an  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament:   and    those  very    materials,   which  had 
been   collected  for  the  purpose   of  producing  ^a 
correct,  an  unadulterated  text,  were  regarded  at 
the  means   of  undermining  its    authority.     The 
text  in  daily  use,  originally  derived  from  modem 
manuscripts,  and    transmitted   through  StephetM 
and  Beza  into  the  Elzevir  editions,  was  at  that 
time  supposed  to  have  already  attained  its  higbi 
est  perfection;    and   was  regarded   in   the  same 
light,  as  if  Erasmus  had  printed  from  the  auto^ 
graphs  of  the  sacred  writers.     The  possibility  <tf 
mistakes  in  transcribing   the  Greek   Testament^ 
the  consequent  necessity  of  making  the  copies  of 
it  subservient  to  mutual  correction,    and  hence 
the  inf^ence,   that  -the  probability  of  obtaining 
an  accurate  copy  is  increased  by  the  frequency 
of  comparison,  did  not  occur  to  those,  who  were 
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offended  at  Dr.  Mill's  publication.  They  were 
not  aware,  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  sacred 
writers  could  not  exclusively  be  found  in  any 
modem  manuscript,  from  which  the  first  editor 
of  a  Greek  Testament  might  accidentally  print: 
they  were  not  aware  that  the  truth  lies  scattered 
among  them  all,  and  must  be  collected  from  them 
all.  Still  less  were  they  aware,  that  those  very 
readings,  which  excited  their  apprehensions,  w^re 
the  means,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  genuine* 
ness  of  words  and  phrases,  but  also,  as  will  be 
phewn  hereafter,  of  proving  the  authenticity  of 
whole  books. 

Three  years  had  not  elapsed,  when  Dr.  Whit- 
by, the  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  com^ 
mentator  on  the  New  Testament,  published  in 
opposition  to  it,  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  JB^ 
omen  variantium  Lectionum  Johannis  MiUi% 
which  was  first  printed  in  London  in  17;10»  and 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  Whitby's  CommeUf 
tary  on  the  New  Testament.  In  this  Exam^i 
the  author  argues,  as  if  every  printed  word  w«re 
precisely  the  same,  as  it  was  originally  written ; 
he  asserts  that  in  all  places  the  reading  of  the 
common  text  may  be  'defended,  in  iis  omnibus 
lectionem  textus  defendi  posse.  And  this  pair 
pably-false  position,  set  forth  in  the  title-page 
itself,  he  made  the  basis  of  a  severe  and  bitter 
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xsriticism  on   a    work,  which  he  was  unable    to 
appreciate. 

The  well-meaning  but  ill-judged  remarks  of 
Whitby  were  soon  applied  by  Anthony  Collins 
in  his  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking,  to  a  very 
different  purpose:  for  he  quoted  the  Preface  to 
Whitby's  Examen,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the 
very  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  uncertain 
and  precarious.  But  the  arguments  of  Collins 
against  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  mistaken 
notions  ^  of  Whitby,  on  which  those  arguments 
were  founded,  were  soon  confuted  by  the  most 
acute  critic,  not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all 
-Europe.  I  mean  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  who  re- 
plied to  Collins  under  the  assumed  title  of  Fhi- 
leleutherus  Lipsiensis.  This  reply  of  Bentley 
was  first  printed  in  1713,  the  same  year  with 
Collins's  Discourse:  it  has  frequently  been  re- 
printed; it  has  been  translated  into  several  of 
the  foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by 
every  man,  who  is  desirous  of  forming  just 
notions  of  biblical  criticism.  Indeed  Dr.  Francis 
Hare,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  made  his 
public  acknowledgements  in  a  pamphlet  printed 
in  the  same  year,  entitled  "  The  Clergyman's 
Thanks  to  Phileleutherus." 

That     Dr.  Mill's    edition    however    had    its 
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defects,  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied :  but  they 
were  chiefly  defects,  which  were  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  from  the 
circumstances,  in  which  the  editor  was  placed. 
Among  the  manuscripts  collated  for  Mill's  edition 
were  many,  which  could  not  be  collated  by  Mill 
himself:  and  if  the  extracts  from  such  manu- 
scripts are  any  where  defective  or  erroneous,  the 
fault  is  not  the  editor's,  but  the  collator's.  And 
if  the  opinions,  which  he  has  frequently  expressed 
on  the  genuineness  of  readings,  are  sometimes 
inaccurate,  we  must  recollect,  that  he  tvas  the 
first  editor,  who  undertook  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  on  so  large  a  scale.  And 
if  those  opinions  had  been  more  frequently  inac- 
curate than  they  are,  we  should  further  remem- 
ber, first  that  he  produced  the  evidence  on  which 
those  opinions  were  founded,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and  secondly  that 
he  never  suffered  his  opinions  to  influence  the 
text.  The  greatest  defect  in  Mill's  Greek 
Testament  consists  in  the  quotations  from  the 
oriental  versions,  which  Mill  did  not  under- 
stand, at  least  not  sufiiciently  to  collate  them. 
He  had  recourse  therefore  to  the  Latin  trans- 
lations of  them  in  the  London  Polyglot j  and 
consequently  erred,  whenever  those  translations 
were  not  sufl&ciently  exact.  But  these  defects^ 
with  the  similar  defects  in.  the  edition  of  Ben- 
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geliuS)  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  have  been  att 
corrected  by  Professor  Bode  of  Helmstadt,  in 
his  \vork  rather  harshly  entitled,  Pseudo-critica 
MiUuhJSengeliana. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  Mill's 
Greek  Testament  at  Oxford,  it  was  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  under  the  direction  of  Ludolph 
Kiister.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Oxford  edition,  as  coming  too 
late  for  insertion  under  the  text,  were  in  this 
second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places : 
and  the  critical  apparatus  was  augmented  by  the 
readings  of  twelve  Greek  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  indeed  had  been  previously,  but  imper- 
fectly collated. 

In  the  year  following,  namely  in  1711,  Gerard 
of  Mastricht  published  (likewise  at  Amsterdam) 
an  octavo  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
readings  selected,  not  from  Mill's,  but  from  Fell's 
edition,  and  a  small  accession  of  new  mattery 
consisting  of  readings  from  a  manuscript  in  lite^ 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  As  the  editor 
gave  only  the  initials  of  his  name  and  title,  and 
iJie  edition  was  published  by  Henry  Wetstein,' 
a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Amsterdam,  it  im- 
properly acquired  in  this  country  the  name  of 
Wetstein's  edition :   and  hence  the  octavo  edition 
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by  Grerard  of  Mastricht  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  edition  of  Professor  John  James  Wet- 
stein,  which  was  published  forty  years  afterwards 
in  two  volumes  folio. 

1  .  The  editions  hitherto  described  in  the  present 
Leeture  have  all  contributed  to  augment  the 
stock. of  materials;  but  they  left  the  text  itself 
unaltered.  The  first  editor,  who  applied  Mill's 
critical  apparatus  to  the  emendation  of  the  Greek 
text,  was  Dr.  Edward  Wells,  Rector  of  Cotes- 
bach  in  Leicestershire,  who  published  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  at  Oxford,  in  separate 
portions,  and  at  different  times  between  1713  and 
1718.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  common 
English  version,  corrected  by  the  editor.  To 
prevent  mistakes  I  will  describe  the  editor's  plan 
in  his  oym  words.  He  says  on  the  title-page  ^ 
that  this  edition  contains,  ^^  I.  The  original  or 
Greek  text  amended  according  to  the  best  and 
most  ancient  readings.  II.  The  common  English 
translation  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  ori- 
ginal." It  is  further  accompanied  with  a  para- 
phrase and  annotations,  on  which  account  it  is 
generally  classed,  not  among  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  but  among  the  commentaries 
on  it.  But  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the 
present   description,  though  subsequent  improve- 
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ments  in  sacred  criticism  have  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr.  Wells. 

In  1729  was  printed  in  London  another 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  new 
text,  and  an  English  translation,  in  which  the 
^tor  professed  to  have  founded  his  alterations 
on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  those  professions  were  false ; 
and  the  edition  has  been  long  consigned  to  me- 
rited oblivion. 

But  in  1734  a  very  respectable  attempt  to 
improve  the  sacred  text  was  made  by  Bengelv 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  in  England,  Ben- 
^elius.  Professor  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
in  Suabia.  In  that  year  he  published  a  quartdr 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  Introductio  in  Crisin  Novi  Testa-- 
mentis  and  subjoined  an  Apparatus  criticus. 
But  the  prejudices  of  that  age  in  respect  to 
sacred  criticism,  of  which  we  have  seen  an 
instance  in  Whitby's  Examen,  restricted  Ben-^ 
gelius  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgement,  and  im- 
posed on  him  a  law,  which  defeated  in  numerous 
instances  the  very  object  of  his  revision.  If  the 
best  Greek  manuscripts,  with  the  most  ancient 
Fathers  and  Versions,  agree  in  supporting  any 
particular  reading,  we  must  conclude .  that  it  it 
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the  genuine  reading,  whether  that  reading  were 
contained,  or  not,  in  the  manuscripts  of  Erasmus 
or  the  Complutensian  editors,  whether  that  read- 
ing were  contained,  or  not,  either  in  their  edi- 
tions, or  in  any  which  succeeded  them.  But 
such  was  the  importance,  which  a  reading  was 
then  supposed  to  derive  from  having  been  once 
in  print,  and  so  necessary  did  this  stamp  of 
authority  appear,  in  order  to  legalise  its  claim  to 
admission,  that  no  reading  was  adopted  by  Ben- 
gelius,  however  great  its  critical  authority,  unless 
it  had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  press. 
He  himself  says,  "  Ne  syUaham  quidam,  etiamsi 
mille  manuscriptt,  mille  critici  jitherent,  ante- 
hae  non  receptam,  addttcar  ut  recipiam"  But 
when  he  came  to  the  Apocalypse,  he  departed 
from  this  rule:  and  in  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  he  endeavoured  to  make  compen- 
sation by  placing  under  the  text  the  readings, 
which  he  thought  the  most  worthy  of  notice, 
and  classing  them  according  to  their  value  by 
the  means  of  Greek  numerals.  With  respect  to 
his  critical  apparatus,  it  was  chiefly  taken  from 
Mill's  Greek  Testament,  to  which  however  he 
made  some  important  additions,  consisting  of  ex^ 
tracts  from  above  twenty  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
from  several  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions,  to 
which  were  added,  for  the  first  time  in  this  edi- 
tion, some  extracts  from  the  Armenian  version, 
I 
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But  the  edition  of  Bengelius  was  shortly  sii^ 

perseded  hy  the  more  important  edition  of  John 

James  Wetstdn^  who  was  bom  and  educated  in 

the  place,    where    Erasmus    had    published    hiii 

editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.    In  histwenti? 

eth  year,  while  a  student  at  .Bade,  he  publi^h^ 

a  treatise,  De  variis  Lectionibus  ,N(m  Testis 

menti:    and,  wheii  be  had  finished  his  studied 

he  visited  the  principal,  libraries  of  France  and 

England,  in  search  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which 

he  ^  every   where   collated   with  great   a8si,duity. 

The  .firuits   o£  his,,  researches,  containiog  obser- 

i^ix>iks,  not  only<  cm  Greek>  manuscripts,  but  on 

the  quotations    of  the    Greek   Fathers,  ^nd  cm 

the  ancient  versions, .  were  published  four  years 

before,   the  !  edition  of  Bengelius,  being  printed 

at  Amsterdsun  in  1730>  by  the  title,  Prot^iomef^ 

ad.  Testamenii  Gr^ed  editionem  ^curatissifnaf», 

e  ^miusdmis  codkibus  manuscriptis  denuo  pro^ 

eur^mdam;  in  quibus  u^tur  de  codidbtm  manu^ 

goriptuf  Novi  Te^tamenti,  scriptaribus  qui  Nom 

Wesbmento     usi     suntt     vefwombus    vet^fibm,, 

editionS»M,iprioribus^  et  darts  interpreiibus ;   ef 

proptmuntur  Anhnadvermmes  et  Cautiones,  ad 

Exdmen  mariarun^  lectionum   Nam    TestamenU 

mecesMrue.    Tiie  bare  recital  of  the  tide^page  is. 

sufficient  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  subje!Ct& 

discussed,  and  to:  indicate  the  expectations,  which 

were   ^cdt^  from    an    edition    of   the  Greek 
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Testament  thuB  announced  by  an  author  so 
distinguished,  as  Wetstein,  by  his  learning  and 
talents. 

But  the  edition  itself,  from  various  causes, 
which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  relate,  was  re- 
tarded more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  at  length 
published  in  1751  and  1752,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
at  Amsterdam,  where  Wetstein  was  then  Pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  the  .ttemonstrants.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  containing 
the  Grospels,  the  second  containing  the  Epistles 
of'  St.  Paul,  the  third  containing  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
fourth'  containing  the  Apocalypse.  Each  of  thesd 
four  Parts  is  accompanied  with  Prolegomena,  in 
which  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  described,  that 
are  quoted  in  each  Part:  and  Wetstein's  motive 
to  this  four-fold  division  was,  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  Usual  contents  of  the  Greek  manu« 
scripts,  which  seldom  comprise  the  whole  New 
Testament,  but  contain,  some  of  them  the  four 
Gt>spelB  only,  others  only  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
others  again  the  Acts  of  the  Apdtstles  with  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  lastly  others  the  Apo« 
calypse  alone,  though  two  or  tnore  of  these  por- 
tions are  sometimes  found  united  in  the  same 
manu^ript,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
matiuscripts,    in    which    the   portions    are    still 

12 
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smaller.  The  Prolegomena  to  the  first  Part,  in 
addition  to  the  description  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
contain  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  are  quoted  in 
this  edition.  These  Prolegomena,  with  the  Ani- 
vnadversiones  et  Cautiones  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  must  be  istudied  by  every  man, 
who  would  fully  appreciate  the  work  in  question, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
notion  in  the  compass  of  the  present  Lecture. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  ElT^evir  text,  and  hence  it  is  called  on 
the  title-page  Novum  Testamentum  Gr€BCum 
ediiionis  receptee.  Though  Wetstein  very  con- 
siderably augmented  the  stock  of  critical  materials, 
though  he  drew  from  various  sources,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  unopened,  though  he  collated, 
not  by.  other  hands,  but  by  his  own,  and  though 
few  men  have  possessed  a  greater  share  either  of 
learning  or  of  sagacity,  yet  no  alteration  was 
inade,  in  the  :Gr^ek  text.  '  lie  proposed  indeed 
iterations,  wUch  he  inserted  in  the  space  be- 
ttween  the.  text  and  the  body  of  various  readings^ 
mth.  reference  to  the  words  which  he  thought 
jshould  be ";  exchanged  for  them':  and  where  s^ 
oread^ng  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  omitted  with- 
^put  the  .  substitutioti ;  of  another,  he  prefixed  to 
it .  a  ^{irii  ,.pf  minus ^ ,  in  the.  text.     But  these 
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proposed  alterations  and  omissions  are  in  general 
supported  by  powerful  authority,  and  are  such, 
as  will  commonly  recommend  themselves  to  an 
impartial  critic.  Though  among  the  various 
readings  he  has  occasionally  noted  the  conjectures 
of  others,  he  has  never  ventured  a  conjecture  of 
his  own :  nor  has  he  made  conjecture  in  any  one 
instance  the  basis  of  a  proposed  alteration. 

» 

The  charge  therefore,  which  has  been  laid  to 
Wetstein,  of  proposing  (not  making)  alterationsr 
in  the  text  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining 
support  to  a  particular  creed,  is  without  founda-* 
tion.  Whether  an  editor  is  attached,  or  not,  to 
the  creed  of  his  country,  whether  he  receives 
pain  or  pleasure,  when  he  discovers  that  a  read-* 
ing  of  the  text  is  supported  by  less  authority 
than  a  various  reading,  are  questions,  with  whicK 
the  reader  is  only  so  far  concerned,  as  they  may 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  editor  in  his  office  of 
critic.  The  question  of  real  importance  is.  Does 
the  editor,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  suffer 
his  religious  opinions  to  influence  his  judgement, 
in  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  any 
particular  word  or  passage.  Now  men  of  every ^ 
religious  profession  are  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  adopting  what  they  wish  to  adopt,  and 
of  rejecting  what  they  wish  to  reject,  without 
sufficient  regard  to- the  evidence  against  the  one. 
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and  in  Jhvour  of  the  other.  Hence  greater 
caution  is  certainly  requisite  in  our  admission  of 
emendations,  which  favour  the  editor's  religious 
creed,  than  in  the  admission  of  readings  uncam^ 
nected  with  that  creed.  That  is,  we  must  be 
more  careful  to  scrutinize,  whether  such  emenda- 
tions are  reaUy  supported  fay  greater  authority, 
than  the  readings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reject. 
But  then  we  must  endeavour  in  this  investiga- 
tion to  abstain,  on  our  parts,  from  the  fault, 
which  we  suspect  in  the  editor.  We  must  not 
suffer  a  bias  in  an  opposite  direction  to  mislead 
our  oum  judgement,  to  magnify  or  diminish 
authorities,  as  they  are  favourable  or  unfavour-i 
able  to  the  readings,  which  we  ouritelves  would 
adopt.  Now  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
using  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament;  I  have  af 
least  endeavoured  to  weigh  carefully  the  evi-4 
denoe  for  the  readings,  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine;  yet  I  have  always  found  that 
the  alterations  proposed  by  Wetstein  were  sup^ 
ported  by  resectable  authority,  and  in  general 
by  much  better  authority,  than  the  correspondent 
readings  of  the  text,  The  merits  therefore  of 
Wetstein,  as  a  criUcy  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
by  asc4bing  to  him  undue  influence  in  the  choice 
pf  his  readings.  His  merits,  as  a  Critic,  undoubi^ 
edly  surpass  the  merits  of  his  predecessors :  he 
fdone  contributed  more  to  advance  the  Critidai^ 
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of  the  Greek  Testament,  than  all  who  had  gone 
before  him :  and  this  task  he  performed,  not  only- 
without  support,  either  public  or  private,  but 
during  a  series  *  of  severe  trials,  under  which  a 
mind  of  less  energy  than  Wetsteitf  s  would  infal- 
Ubly  have  sunk.  In  short,  he  gave  a  new  tunpi 
to  the  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Tejstainent,  and 
laid  the  foundation,  on  which  later  editors  have 
built.  That  mistakes  and  oversights  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  work  detracts  not  from  its  gene- 
ral merit.  No  work  is  without  them  :  and  least 
of  all  can  consummate  accuracy  be  expected, 
where  so  many  causes  of  error  never  ceased  to 

operate. Such    are    Wetstein's    merits    as    a 

critic.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  his  explanatory  Notes,  he  shews  him- 
self in  a  different  and  less  favourable  light :  but 
this  subject  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  the 
second  Branch  of  Theology. 

The  emendations,  which  Wetstein  had  joro- 
posedj  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  a  learned 
printer  in  London,  who  inserted  them  in  the 
text  of  his  edition  published  eleven  years  after- 
wards. And  as  these  emendations  were  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  Mr.  Bowyer 
gave  to  his  edition  the  following  title,  Novum 
Testamentum  Gnecum,  ad  fidem  Grrcecorum  so^ 
lum    Codicum    Manuscriptorum    nunc   primum 
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eapressum,   adatipulante  Johanne  Jacobo    Wet- 
stenio,  Sgc. 

The  history  of  our  second  period  has  now 
been  conducted  to  the  year  1763.  The  remain- 
ing and  most  important  part  of  it  will  be  given 
in  the  next  Lecture. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


LECTURE   VI, 

The  preceding  Lecture  having  concluded 
with  the  account  of  Wetstein's  emendations 
adopted  in  Bowyer's  edition,  our  attention  must 
now  be  directed  to  the  literary  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Jena  in 
Saxony.  The  first  display  of  his  critical  abi- 
lity was  made  in  a  short*  treatise  on  the  manu- 
smpts  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  were  used  by 
Origen,  entitled,  De  Codicibus  quatuar  Evan^ 
geltorum  Origentanis^  published  in  1771  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  where  Griesbach  had  studied; 
and  where  he  afterwards  published  his  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament. 

In  1774  he  published  a  Synopsis,  or  Har- 
mony of  the  three  first  Gospels,  with  an  amended 
text,  and  a  selection  of  various  readings ;  to 
which  were  added,  likewise  with  an  amended 
text  and  a  selection  of  readings,  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     In  the 
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year  following  he  published  in  the  same  manner, 
the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  And,  as  the 
S}mopsis,  though  in  itself  a  very  useful  work, 
and  deservedly  republished,  yet  formed  .a  con- 
trast with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  printed  in  1777  the  three  first  Grospels  entire. 
Such  were  the  component  parts  of  what  is  called 
Griesbach's  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa** 
ment,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  short 
account,  though  our  examination  of  Griesbach's 
merits  as  a  critical  editor,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  description  of  his  second  and  more  important 
edition. 

It  may  be  useful  however  to  observe  th^|; 
Griesbach's  object  was  not  to  supersede  the  edi* 
tion  of  Wetstein,  which  in  many  respect^  retainfli 
its  original  value.  But  as  the  purchase  of  two 
folio  volumes,  which  were  daily  growing  scarcer 
and  dearer,  was  impracticable  for  students  lA 
general,  who  yet  otight  to  be  provided  with  s(mie 
means  of  information  on  the  existing  state  of 
the  Greek  text,  he  determined  for  that  purpose 
to  prepare  a  portable  edition,  which  might  suit 
the  convenience  of  every  reader.  In  the  critical 
apparatus  of  such  an  edition  could  be  expected 
only  a  selection  of  the  most  important  readings; 
and  a  particular  citation  only  of  the  chief  auth<^ 
rities.     It  was  sufficient  that  the  choice  was:  made 
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with  judgement.  Both  the  readings  and  autho- 
rities were  selected  from  Wetstein's  edition  i 
hut  they  were  revised  and  augmented  by  subse^ 
quent  collations,  of  which  the  principal  were  sup^ 
plied  by  Griesbach  himself.  And  as  the  notiony 
that  the  Elzevir  text  required  no  amendment^ 
had  gradually  subsided  since  the  editions  of  Ben-« 
gelius,  Wetstein,  and  Bowyer,  the  selection  of 
various  readings,  and  the  authorities,  on  which 
they  were  founded,  were  applied  by  Griesbach 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text.  With  what  ^uc^i 
eess  the  application  has  been  made,  we  shall  con-* 
sider  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  second 
edition,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  printed 
after  an  interval  of  twenty,  and  the  second  aftei^ 
an  interval  of  <Air<y  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stock  of  critical  materials 
was  very  considerably  augmented  by  the  editions 
of  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Birch,  of  which  it  is  thef 
more  necessary  to  give  some  account,  as  the 
materials,  which  they  provided,  were  all  trans-^ 
ferred  into  Griesbach's  second  edition. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of 
their  editions,  the  order  of  time  requires  us  ^t 
leaiSt  to  notice  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa-? 
ment,  which,  though  it  did  not  furnish  any  new 
pmterials,  contained  a  new  revision  of  the  text^ 
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and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  present 
history.  I  mean  the  edition  of  Dr.  Harwood,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1776, 
the  second  in  1784.  Now  this  learned  editor, 
instead  of  applying,  like  Wetstein,  Bowyer,  and 
Griesbach,  the  whole  of  the  critical  apparatus 
already  provided,  selected  the  Codex  Bezss  as 
his  chief  authority  in  the  Gk>spel8  and  the  Acts,, 
and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  But  no  single  manuscript,  however 
ancient  or  respectable,  can  determine  the  question, 
whether  a  reading  be  genuine :  for  this  determi- 
nation must  be  made  by  the  comparative  evidence 
of  aU  our  authorities.  Dr.  Harwood's  revision 
therefore  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  Matthaei,  who  was  Professor,  first  at 
Moscow,  and  afterwards  at  Wittenberg,  waff 
printed  at  Riga,  in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  at 
diflFerent  times  between  1782  and  1788.  This: 
very  learned  editor,  who  was  educated  at  Leipzig^ 
under  the  celebrated  John  Augustus  Emesti> 
commenced  his  work  under  various  disadvantages, 
which  had  material  influence  on  his  formation 
of  the  Greek  text.  When  invited  from  Leipzig 
to  Moscow  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  he  had 
not  directed  his  attention  to  the  peculiar  de-? 
partment  of  sabered  criticism,  and  was  therefore 
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unacquainted  with  the  progress,,  which  had  been 
made  in  this  branch  of  learning.  And  when  the 
numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  he  found  at  Moscow,  especially  in  the 
library  of  the  S3mod,  suggested  the  thought  of 
publishing  a  new  edition,  he  had  no  longer 
access  to  the  works,  which  might  have  furnished 
the  necessary  knowledge.  Neither  the  edition 
of  Wetstein,  nor  even  that  of  Mill  could  be 
procured  in  his  new  situation:  and  the  only 
collection  of  various  readings  supplied  there  by 
any  former  editor,  was  that  of  Bishop  Fell,  as 
ireprinted  in  Gregory's  edition.  When  he  at- 
tempted therefore  emendations  in  the  received 
text,  his  emendations  were  chiefly  fouiided  on 
the  authority  of  the  manuscripts,  which  he  him* 
self  collated  at  Moscow.  ^ 

Now  the  Russian  Church  being  $,  daughter  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Moscow  manuscripts  were 
of  course  collected  from  Constantinople,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Greek  empire.  They  belong  there^ 
fore  to  that  particular  class,  which  modem  critics 
have  called  the  Byzantine  edition,  and  which 
cannot  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
ascertaining  what  is  genuine  or  spurious.  The 
Greek  Fathers  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  the 
Greek  manuscripts  which  accord  with  their  quo- 
tations,  and   those  ancient  versions  which  bar* 
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Aionize  with  both,  have  at  least  an  equal  daim 
to  our  attention.  Nor  ought  we  to  decide  before 
we  have  heard  the  evidence  of  a  third  class  of 
manuscripts,  containing  the  Greek  text  accom- 
panied with  the  ancient  Latin  version.  The 
jEqpplication  therefore  of  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
alone,  after  Mill  and  Wetstein  had  supplied 
foch  a  fund  of  materials  derived  from  other 
sources,  was  an  undertaking  both  injudicious  and 
Useless.  It  is  true,  that  when  Matthari  collected 
his  own  materials,  he  had  not  access  to  those  of 
Mill  or  Wetstein :  yet  he  knew  at  least  of  their 
existence,  and  ought  not  to  have  amended  with«> 
out  them.  But  having  done  so,  and  having  thni 
incurred  the  censure  of  men  more  experienced 
in  sacred  criticism,  especially  of  Michaelis  and 
Griesbach,  he  resolved  to  defend  himself,  by 
vilifying  the  sources,  from  which,  when  he  began 
to  publish,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  draw« 
To  the  class  of  manuscripts,  to  which  the  Codex 
Bezae,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  others  of 
high  antiquity  belong,  he  gave  in  his  Prefalee 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  the  appellation  of  editie 
Bcurmlis :  nor  are  softer  epithets  applied  by 
liim  to  the  critics,  who  ventured  to  defend  such 
snanuscripts.  The  antipathy,  which  he  thus  ac^ 
quired,  deterred  him,  even  after  his  return  to 
Germany,  which  was  before  the  publication  of  the 
four  last-printed  volumes,  from  making  that  use 
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of  Wetstein's  edition,  which  it  was  then  in  his 
power  to  do,  and  which  he  probably  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  possessed  it  at  the  commencement 
of  his  labours.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
fio  distmguished  a  scholar  should  have  been  led^ 
cdtiber  by  necessity,  or  by  choice,  to  miake  so 
partial  an  application  of  mtical  materials.  Whaf> 
ever  opinion  be  formed  of  the  relative  value 
attached  to  the  different  classes  of  Greek  manu^ 
scripts^  whether  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  and 
Griesbach  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Matthaei  on 
the  other  hand  be  the  true  one,  the  ji^^,  that 
MatthsBi  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text 
on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuscripts,  must 
lemain  undisputed.  And  since  no  impartial  judge 
can  admit,  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Gredc 
Testament  may  be  established,  as  well  by  apply*- 
Ing  only  a  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  Matthsei 
is  x)nly  so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new 
materials  for  future  uses ;  makterials  indeed,  which 
axe  aeoompanied  with  much  useful  information, 
and  many  learned  remarks. 

About  the  same  period^  namely  in  1786  and 
i787.  Professor  Alter  at  Vienna  published  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  two  thick 
oetaviMSi.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the 
eommon  text,  nor  a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy 
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from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  not  a  very 
ancient  one,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
The  various  readings,  which  are  not  arranged  as 
in  other  editions,  but  are  printed  in  separate 
parcels  as  first  made  by  the  collator,  are  likewise 
derived  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  And  the  whole  collection  was  augmented 
by  extracts  from  the  Coptic,  the  Slavonian,  and 
the  Latin  versions,  which  are  also  printed  in  the 
same  indigested  manner,  as  the  Ctreek  readings. 
Alter's  edition  therefore  contained  mere  materials 
for  future  uses. 

While  Matthsei  was  employed  at  Moscow  and 
Alter  at  Vienna,  Professors  Birch  and  Adler 
were  engaged  by  the  late  King  of  Denmark  to 
travel  into  Italy,  and  Professors  Moldenhawer 
and  Tychsen  to  travel  into  Spain,  in  search  of 
jwrther  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  For  this  purpose  they  examined  the 
principal  libraries  in  Venice,  Florence,  Bologna, 
^d  Rome,  with  the  library  of  the  Escurial  in 
Spain.  The  produce  of  their  researches,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Birch  at  Copenhagen  in  1788,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  designed  for  the  first  volume  of  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament :  and  in  the  Prolegomeni^ 
4;d :  this .  volume  was  given  a  detailed  account  of 
the  collated  manuscripts.      In  the   text  of  this 
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edition  no  alterations  were  made.  It  contains 
therefore  only  materials  for  emendation :  and  if 
these  materials  had  been  printed  by  themselves, 
the  same  benefit  would  have  accrued  to  the  public 
at  a  smaller  expence.  Indeed  the  various  readings 
to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
printed  by  themselves,  though  not  before  1798, 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  to  which  the  editor  proposed 
to  annex  them,'  having  been  prevented  by  the 
fire  at  Copenhagen,  which  destroyed  the  royal 
printing  office.  Now  these  extracts,  with  those 
printed  in  the  former  volume,  contain  some  very 
important  additions  to  our  stock  of  critical 
materials.  A  complete  collation  is  given  of  that 
distinguished  manuscript,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  M^  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  which  till 
thdt  time,  namely  in  the  New  Testament,  had 
been  only  partially  examined.  Another  very 
important  addition  consisted  in  the  extracts  from 
a  Syriac  version,  written  in  a  peculiar  dialect, 
which  Adler,  who  collated  it  at  Rome,  calls  the 
dialect  of  Jerusalem.  This  ancient  version,  which 
Adler  has  minutely  described  in  bis  Versiones 
SyriaccBy  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1789,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  our 
Codex  Bezae.  Indeed  there  are  eleven  readings, 
hitherto  thought  peculiar  to  this  manuscript, 
which    are   all    found   in    that    ancient    version. 
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And  as  the  manuscript,  to  which  it  has  tlie 
nearest  aflSnity  after  the  Codex  Bezse,  is  the 
Codex  VaticanuS)  its  critical  value  is  decided. 

In  addition  to  the  new  sources,  which  Were 
opened  in  the  intenral  between  Griesbach's  first 
and  second  edition,  must  be  noticed  some  publi« 
cations,  which  contributed  to  augment  or  improve 
the  knowledge  already  acquired.  Thus  the  Phi« 
loxenian  version,  which  Wetstein  had  imper« 
fectly  collated  in  manuscript,  being  printied  bj 
Dr.  White  at  Oxford  in  177ff  (namely  the  four 

r.  m 

Gospels,  for  the  other  books  were  deferred  more 
than  twenty  years),  enabled  Griesbach  to  correet 
various  mistakes  in  the  former  collation,  and 
make  to  it  considerable  additions.  Similar  ad- 
vantages were  derived  from  the  publication  qH 
some  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  by  Woide  in  London  in  1786,  of 
the  Codex  Boemerianus  by  Matthsri  at  Meisseii 
in  1791 5  and  of  the  Codex  Bezae  by  Dr.  Kipling 
at  Cambridge  in  1793. 

But  after  all  the  materials  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct  edition  of  ttie 
Greek  Testament,  materials  for  which  all  the 
known  libraries  in  Europe  had  beien  searched, 
and  which  it  had  employed  nearly  three  centuries 
to    obtain,   there  was   still  wanted  an  editor  of 
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snffident  learnings  acuteness,  industry,  and  im*- 
partiaHty:  in  the  weiglung  of  evidence,  to  apply 
tliose  materials  to  tibeir  proper  olgect.  Dr.  Griei^ 
tech,  by  his.  ^r^  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
had  already  affi)rded  convincing  proofs  of  his 
ientical.  ability :  dnd  henee  the  learned  in  general^ 
eqpeddQy  in  his  own  country,  regarded  him  as 
the  person^  who  was  best  qualified  to  undertake 
this  new  revision  of  the  Greek  text.  Indeed  the 
sidlilBet  had  formed  the  business  of  his  life.  Like 
Wisfisiein^  when  he  had  finished  his  academical 
atttdks;  he  travelled  into  France  and  England^ 
for  the  purpose  of  collating  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  as  the  stock  of  materials 
was  Aen  very  considerably  larger,  than  when 
WeUtein  commenced  his  literary  labours,  it.wds 
not  so  much  his  object  to  increa&e,  as  to  re^^se^ 
the  apparatus  already  provided.  For  this  purpose 
he  re^amined  the  most  ancient  matiu^cripts, 
wherever  doubts  mig^t  be  entertained,  and  it  was 
in^ortaiit  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  peculiaf 
readings,  whidi  distinguish  one  claas  of  manu-* 
tori]^ts  front  another,  and  are  the  basis  on  which 
that  classification  is  formed,  were  likewise  objects 
of  particular  attention.  But  he  in  general  disre- 
garded the  mass  of  readings,  which  are  common 
to  most  manu^ripts,  as  serving  rather  to  encum* 
b^,  thah^  to  improve  our  critical  appara|}us.  At 
the  same  time,  whenever  uncollated  manuscripts 
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pfesentedx  themselves  to  his  notice,  he  n^Ieited 
not  to  extract  what  was  worthy  of  attention. 
The  fruits  of  his  researchasy  with  his  remarks  oh 
the  examined  manuscripts,  he  published  in  two 
octavo  volumes  printed  at  Halle  in  1785  and  1793 
under  the  following  title,  SymboUe  crituue,  ad 
^upplendaa  et  corrigenda^  variarum  Nwi  Te^ 
tamenti  leeHonum  coUectUmes:  accedit  muUarum 
Novi  TestamenH  eodicum  Gracorum  de^criptio 
et  examen.  This  work  contains  the  principles, 
on  which  Griesbach  has  founded  his  critical 
system ;  and  consequently  should  be  studied  hy 
every  man,  who  attempts  to  form  an  estimate  of 
his  critical  merits. 

As  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  Fathers,  are  of  great  importance  ib 
ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  disputed  passages, 
he  undertook  a  new  and  complete  collation  of  the 
works  of  Origen,  which  he  also  published  in  bk 
Symbolas  critics,  accompanied  with  those  quota- 
tions of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  differed 
from  the  common  text. 

Further,  as  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient 
Latin  versions,  such  as  those,  which  have  been 
published  by  Blanchini  and  Sabatier,  are,  in  many 
cases,  important  to  the  Greek  text,  he  undertook 
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a 'Dew  collaticm  of  those  ancient  versions.  Of  th^; 
Sahidic  version,  or  the  version  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Upper  Egypt,  he  quoted  the  readings,  which 
had  been  furnished  by  Woide,  Georgi»  and 
Miinter.  Of  the  Armemui  veision  a  new  colla- 
tion was  made  for  him  by  Bredenkamp  of  Bre- 
men: and  the  Slavonian  version  was  collated 
for  him,  both  in  manuscript,  and  in  print,  by 
Dobrowsky  at  Frague.^-Nor  must  we  neglect  to 
mention  the  fragments  of  two  very  ancient  Greek; 
manuscripts,  preserved  at  Wolfenbiittel,  which 
Knittel  had  published  with  his  Fragment  of 
Ibe  Gothic  version. 

Such  were  the  materials,  which  Griesbacb 
applied  to  his  second  and  last  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus^i 
which  was  already  contained  in  Wetstein's  edi- 
tion, and  whidi  was  subsequently  ai^m^ited  by 
the  editions  described  in  this  Lecture.  The  first 
volume  of  Griesbach's  second  edition,  containing 
the.  four  Grospds,  was  published  in  1796;  th^ 
seetmd  volume,  containing  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  published  in  1806.  The 
place  of  publication  was  Halle,  the  same  book- 
seller, who  had  purchased  the  copy-right  of  the 
fiirst  edition,  having  purchased  also  the  copy- 
right of.  the  second.  And  as  a  part  of  the  im- 
pression, (which  was  taken  off  on  a  better  paper 
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sent  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  0f  Grafton)  wail 
destined  lor  sale  in  Engknd,  the  name  of  Lon* 
don  as  well  as  of  Halle  was  pfut  on  the  title- 
page.  But,  what  is  more  important  than  either 
the  paper  or  the  place  of  pubReaHan,  it  was 
printed  t^t  Jena  undjsf  Griesbiush's  immedia^ 
inspection; 

There  is  a  question  however  in  resenre,  of 
still  greater  consequence .  than  the  extent  or  the 
Tahie  even  of  the  critical  materials:  and  that  is^ 
Have  those  materials  been  pirciperly  applied  io 
the  emendation  of  the  Greek- text?  That  thejr 
were  conscientiously  applied,  is  admitted  by  every 
man,  to  whom  Griesbach's  character  is  known.  His 
scmpulous  integrity;  as  a  man  ^nd  as  a  sdiohir. 
is  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  honest  applicatiim 
of  them.  Nor  have  his  contemporaries  ever  qaoB^ 
tioned  either  his  leamii^,  or  his  judgement  if 
We  except  Matthaei,  who-  wrote  under  the  i 
ence  of  personal  animosity.  Of  the  emen< 
which  he  has  introduced,  there  are  many,  which 
had  received  the  approbation  even  of'  the  earijf 
editors,  Erasmus  and  Beza;  others  had  bee& 
approved  by  Mill;  others  again ir by;  Beingelins.; 
and  most  of  them  by  Wetstein  and  Bowyer. 
That  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many, .  im 
which  the  opinion  of  Griesbach  differs  evien  frepn 
that. of  Wetstein,  may  be  explained  from   tlif 
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(q[»^ation  pf  three  caiuses,  which  it  is  here  neces* 
B»y  to  assigo. 

In  the  Jlrst  plaoe»  the  augmentation  of  the 
eritloal  iq^paratus  since  the  death  of  Wetstein^ 
and  the^  qpnsequent  alteration  in  the  rehitiye 
evident  for  different  readings  to  the  same  pas* 
sagCs  must  in  wme  cases  have  made  an  alteration 
in  theiir  respective  claims  to  autl^enticity.  Another 
differfinc<9  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance ,  of 

» 

W^t^in's  ent^taining  a  fsuiipioiop,  that  the 
Cockait  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex.  Bezee,  and  some 
other  very  ancient  manuscripts  conUuned.  a  Greek; 
texty  .nfhieh  had  been  altered  jQrom  the  Latin 
Tendon.  That,  this  suspicion  is  ungrounded,  has 
beien  dearly  shewn,  both  by  Griesbach  in  his 
Symboks  criticss^  and  by  Woide  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Codex  Alexandiinusv  And  it  is  mani- 
fest^ that,  when  we  are  weighing  our  authorities^ 
our  decisions  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  rejec-» 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  admission  on 
the  other*  of  such  manuscripts^  as  those,  which 
I  have  just  mentioned*  But  tb6  third  cause 
wa$  Ji^oxi^  pow^rMJn  its  operati<^»  than  either 
of  .the  prec^ng  •  and  as  this  third  cause  forma 
the  basis  of  Griesbach's  critical  system,  it  must 
be  more  fully  explained. 

•     ■     *  ■ 

In  determining  the  quantum  of  evidence  for 
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or  against  a  particular  reading,  the  authorities^ 
used  to  be  rather  numbered  than  weighed;  so 
that,  if  a  reading  were  contained  in  thirty  manu- 
scripts out  of  ,^fiy9  the  scale  ..was  supposed  to 
turn,  in  its  favour.  It  is  true,  that  under  similar^ 
circumstances,  m(Hre  importance  was  attached  to 
ancient,  than  to  modem  manuscripts:  but  tbe^ 
modes  of  estimating  that  importance  were  so 
various,  that  the  same  premises  not  unfrequently 
led  to  different  conclusions.  Nor  was  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  that  necessary  distinction  between 
the  antiquity  of  a  manuecript,  and  the  antiquity 
of;  its  iext  Wetstein,  in  his  Animadversianes  et 
Cautianes,  annexed  to  his  Greek  Testament, 
went  a  great  way  toward  the  reducing  of  sacred 
criticism  to  a  r^rular  system.  But  much  still 
«„«ned  ..  belLni  for  ^d.  w.  ^ 
indebted  to  Semler,  who  laid  the  foundation, 
and  to  Griesbach,  who  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

From  a  comparison  and  combination  of  the 
readings  exhibited  by  Wetstein  it  was  discovered, 
that  certain  characteristic  readings  distinguished 
certain  manuscripts,  fathers,  and  versions ;  that 
other  characteristic  readings  pointed  out  a  second 
class ;  others  again  a  third  class  of  manuscripts^ 
fathers,  and  versions.  It  was  further  discovered, 
that,  this  three-fold  classification  had  an  additional 
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feuiidation  in  respect  to  the  places 9  where  the 
manuscripts  were  written,  the  fathers  lived,  and 
the  versions  were  made.    Hence  the  three  dasses 
received    the    names    of  >  Receimo   Alexandrimh 
Recetmo  CanstanHnopclitana  or  Syxantina,  and 
Becensio   OeddentaUs:    not    that    any   formal 
revision  of  the  Greek  text  is  known,  either  from 
history  or  from,  tradition,  to  have  taken,  place,  at 
Alexandria,   at  Constantinople,    or    in  Western 
Europe.    But  whatever  causes,  unknown  to  us, 
may  have  qperated,  in  producing  the  eflfect,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  existence :   there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  characteristic  readings  are  really  con- 
tained in- the  manuscripts,  fathers,  and  versions, 
and  that  the  classification,  which  is  founded  on 
them,  is  founded  therefore  on  truth.   Hence  arises 
a  new  criterion,  of '  authenticity.    A  majority  of 
individual  manuscripts  can  no  longer  be  consider-^ 
ed,  either .  as  decisive,  or  even  as  very  important 
on  this  subject.    A  majority  of  the  MecensionSf 
or  as  we^ishotdd  say  of  printed  books,  a  majoritjr 
of  the  JEditians,  is  alone  to  be  regarded,  as  £» 
as  number  is  concerned.    The  testimony  of  the 
individual   manuscripts    is    applied    to   ascertain 
what  is  the  reading  of  this  or  that  Edition:   but 
the  question  of  Jact  being  once  determined,  it 
ceases  to  be  of  consequence  what  number  of  ma^ 
nuscripts  may  be  produced,  either  of  the   first, 
or^of  the  second,  or  of  the  third  of  those  Editions^ 
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For  insUnoe,  when  we  htve  once  asoertained 
that  any  particular  reading  belongs  botb  to  the 
Alexandrine  and  to  the  Western^  but  not  to  the 
Bytantine  'Edition,  the  authority  of  that  reading 
will  jxQt  be  weakened,  even  though  it  should 
aiqpear  on  counting  the  manuscripts,  that  the 
niunber  of  those,  which  range  themselves  under 
the.  Byzantine  Edition,  is  ten  times  greater^  than 
that  cC  the  other  two  united*  "Ws  must  argue 
fn  tins  case,  as  we  argue  in  the  cottparispn  df 
printed  editions,  where  we  mnkply  ipquire^  what 
•re  the  readings  of  this  or  tiiat  editita,  and 
il^yer  think  of  asking  for  the  purpose  of  criticktih 
hoff  many  copies  were  sixudk:  off  at  the  office^ 
where  it  was  printed.  The  relative  tab$e:  pf 
fchpse  three  editions  must  likei^sJ9  be.  conad^redf 
For  if  any  one  of  them,  the  Byaantine  fw  ii|- 
sta&ce,  to  wMch  most  of  the  mod^n  manuscripts 
bebngf  carries  with  it  lessi  itd^t  than::^ther 
of'  the  other  two,  a  proportional  .deduc<»<m  must 
be  made,. whether  it  be ; thrown  into  the  scale  by 
itself,,  it  in  conjilnction  witb' motheh--^- — Such 
aife  the  omtHnee  of  that  syrtem,  which  Griesbajoh 
has  applied  to  the  critidsia  cdf  the  Gr^ek  Testae 
mtkit.  The  subject  is  so' ne:w,  and  at  the  same 
time  SOT  intricate,  thatvit  is  hairdly  possible  to 
give  more  than  $,  general  neti^ia  of  it  in  a  puUie 
Lecture.  It  requires  long  and  laborious  investif- 
gatibui'    but  it  is  an .  investigation,  which  every 
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HUieal  scholar  ivill  readily  undertake,  when  he 
ooofiodersy  that  it  involtes  the  question,  Whatib 
tii«!  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament? 


-T  ' 


As  ihe  dassification  of  manu9cripta»  fathers^ 

and  versions,  with  all  its    concomitant  dr^^umh 

stances,  supplies  us  with    the    rules  of  external 

endenoe,  an   examination  of  the  causes  which 

produced  the  iraiiatieltts  of  the  text»  suggests  the 

laws  or  canoAs'  of  .  internal   evidetice.     Thus  a 

knowledge  of  the  fact;  that  transcribers  have  ifi 

gi^oral  been  more  inclined  to  iM2r/  than  to  omitf 

soggests  tibe  canon,  that,  where  differcnt  reading 

are  o£  unequal  lengdis^  the  shorter  is  probably  the 

genuine;    .^^gain  a  knowledge  of  th6  fitct,    thl»t 

transcribers  were  :diiE^sed  to  exchange  the  He? 

braisms  of  the  New  'Testament  fo^  purer  Greek, 

suggests  the  canon,  that,  when  of  two  readings 

.  the  one  is  oriental^  the  other  classical,  the  former 

is  the  genuine  reading,  the  latter  a  correction. 

Furth^,  as:  it  is^more  probable   that   an    easy 

reading  should  be  substituted  for  a  hard  ooje, 

than  ,tfae  ritontrary,  the  latter,  as  &r  as  internal 

evidence   goes,    deserves    the   preference.      And 

whether  dteratidds  be  ascribed^  to  design  or  t0 

acd^nt,  .w6  must'  consider,^  when  we  meet  with 

several' readings  to  the  same  passage,  which  of 

them  might  most  easily  have  given  rise  U>  the 

oth^.     For,  if  by  supposing  il^at  one  in  parti^ 
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cxAbi  is  the  ancient  reading,  we  can  account  tm 
the  origin  of  the  rest,  and  the  same  supposition, 
when  applied  to  any  other,  afibrds  not  a  similar 
solution,  the  reading,  to  which  it  does  apply, 
acquires  from  this  circumstance  an  argument  in 
its  favour. 

■ 

But  neither  external  nor  internal  evidence 
can  be  estimated  alone.  They  must  be  weighed 
together:  and  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain 
the  momentum,  which  belongs  to  each.  Some- 
times tile  external  evidence  is  at  variance. irith 
the 'internal:  at  other  times  the  sources  of 
external  evidence  are  at  variance  among  them- 
selves; and  in  all  tiiese  cases  very  extensive 
knowledge,  and  the  most  strict  impartiality  are 
necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  their  respective 
claims. 

That  Griesbach  has  fulfilled  the  duties,  which 
in  these  respects  he  owed  to  the  public,  that  his 
diligence  was  unremitted,  that  his  caution  waa 
extreme,  that  his  erudition  was  profound,  and 
that  his  judgement  was  directed  by  a  sole  r^ard 
to  the  evidence  before  him,  will  in  general  be 
allowed  by  those,  who  iiave  studied  his  edition; 
and  are  able  to .  appreciate  its  merits.  That  his 
decisions  are  always  correct,  that  in  all  cases 
the  evidence  is  so  nicely .  weighed  as  to  produce 
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nnerring  results,  that  Wariness  of  mind  under 
painful  investigation  has  in  no  instance  occa- 
sioned an  important  oversight,  that  prejudice  or 
partiality  has  no  where  influenced  his  genend 
regard  for  critical  justice,  would  be  aflSrmations, 
which  can  hardly  apply  to  any  editor,  however 
good  or  great.  But,  if  at  any  time  he  has  erred, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  enabled  those,  who  are 
competent  judges,  to  decide  for  themselves,  by 
rtating  the  contending  evidence  with  clearness 
and  precision.  Emendatioils  founded  on  conjec- 
tiiit,  however  ingenious,  he  has  introduced  not 
in  a  single  instance:  they  are  aU  founded  On 
quoted  authority.  Our  attention  is  even  soli- 
dted  and  directed  to  that  authority,  the  adopted 
readings  being  always  printed  in  smaller  charac- 
ters than  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  with  reference 
to  the  rejected  readings,  which  are  printed  in 
the  inner  margin  in  the  sanie  letters  with  the 
text,  while  both  of  them  refer  to  the  respective 
evidence,  which  is  produced  below.  If  readings 
are  added,  where  none  existed  before,  or  are  with-  ' 
drawn  without  substitution,  the  changes  are 
marked  with  equal  clearness,  and  are  equally  sup- 
ported by  critical  authority.  When  the  evidence 
is  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  an  altera- 
tion in  the  text,  the  readings  worthy  ^of  notice 
are  placed  in  the  inner  margin,  with  different 
marks  expressive  of  their  different  claims. 
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Wlioever  proposes  to  use  this  edition  (and  it 
should  be  used  by  every  biblical  scholar)  will  find 
In  th^  Prdt^omena  a  more  complete  description, 
both  of  the  critical  apparatus,  and  of  the  mode  of 
applying  it.  I  have  been  already  so  diffiise  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  time  to  dose  it.  But  let 
not  the  attention,  which  has  been  given  to  it,  be 
^ven  in  vain.  The  edition  thus  minutdy  de« 
scribed  is  the  most  important,  which  has  been 
hitherto  published :  nor  is  it  probable,  that  durinjg 
the  lives  even  of  the  youngest  of  my  hearers 
my  other  critical  edition  should  supersede-  It; 
From  the  exertions,  which  have  been  already 
made,  it  is  not  likely  that  new  materials  of  much 
importance  should  be  brought  to  light:  and  even 
if  there  should,  it  is  still  less  likely,  that  another 
imch  editor  should  be  found  to  arrange  and 
digest  them. 

Having  thus  finished  the  history  of  the  Greek 
text,  I  shall  describe  in  the  next  Lecturl^  the 
Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  according  to 
its  several  departments;  and  at  the  same  time 
shall  enumerate  the  authors,  which  respectively 
belong  to  them. 
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LECTURE  VIL 

In  the  account  of  the  plaii,  which  I  proposed 
to  observe  throughout  the  course  of  these  Lectures, 
they  were  represented  as  a  Book  of  directions, 
front  which  in  the  first  place  might  be  learned  the 
order  and  conneadoUf  in  which  Theology  should 
be  studied,  and  in  the  next  place  might  be 
derived  a  knowledge  of  the  authors^  wIiq  have 
best  explained  the  several  subjects.  With  thi« 
knowledge  of  authors  it  was  further  proposed  to 
unite  ^^a  knowledge  of  the  advancemeiit  or  de- 
dine  of  theological  learning,  a  knowledge  of  how 
much  or  how  little  has  been  perfidrmed  in  the 
different  ages  of  Christianity." 

Agreeably  to  this  plan  I  have  hitherto  treated 
the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  which  was  shewn  in 
the  second  Preliminary^  Lecture  to  be  the  pri-- 
mary  branch  of  Theology. .  During  the  early  and 
the  middle  ages,   it  W^s  dedCsribed  in  the  order 
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of  time,  as  critics  and  criticism  successively  pre* 
sented  themselves  to  our  view.  But  as  authors 
have  multiplied  since  the  invention  of  printing 
beyond  all  comparison  with  former  periodSf. 
perspicuity  required  a  separation  of  the  subjects 
in  the  description  of  the  three  last  centuries, 
though  the  order  of  time  has  still  been  preserved. 
The  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
demands  our  peculiar  attention,  was  selected  as 
the  ^rst  object :  and  the  history  of  the  Greek 
text  from  the  Complutensian  edition  in  1514  to 
that  of  Griesbach  which  was  finished  in  1806, 
has  employed  more  than  three  Lectures.  But 
though  the  labour  and  the  researches  necessary 
for  this  description  have  been  no  less  extensive, 
than  for  a  dissertation  adorned  with  all  the  pomp 
of  learning,  it  has  been  my  chief  endeavour  to 
give  as  plain  and  as  popular  an  account,  as  the 
subject  would  admit.  I  have  rather  studied  to 
excite  a  taste  for  biblical  criticism,  by  presenting 
it  in  an  easy  and  acceptable  form,  than  to  assume 
the  garb  of  erudition,  which,  by  magnifying  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  might  have  deterred  my 
hearers  from  engaging  in  it.  Nor  did  the  plan, 
which  I  proposed  to  adopt  generally  in  these 
Lectures,  require  more  than  an  introductory  uar- 
rative,  though  perhaps  in  the  present  instance 
the  execution  of  the  plan  has  in  some  measure 
exceeded  the  original  design.    Whether  more  or 
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leis  has  been  performed,  than  was  expected,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  present  Lecture  to  fulfil  another 
part  of  the  general  plan,  and  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  authors,  who  have  illustrated  the 
Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  according  to 
ita  several  departments. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  proposed  enume- 
ration, we  must  guard  against  the  difficulties  and 
contradictions,  arising  frotn  the  different  lights, 
in  which  biblical  criticism  has  been  viewed  by 
diffisrent  writers.  It  was  observed  in  the  second 
Preliminary  Lecture,  that  the  operations  of  CW« 
ticUm  and  the  operations  of  Interpretation  are 
80  distinct,  that  they  ought  not,  however  sub- 
divided, to  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  But 
this  distinction  is  so  far  from  being  generally 
observed,  that  many  if  not  nuMit  English  writers, 
use  the  term  **  biblical  criticism"  in  so  extensive 
a  sense  as  to  include  also  biblical  interpretation^ 
especially  when  the  interpretation  relates  to  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible.  It  is  true,  that 
no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  this  application 
of  the  term,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  separate 
the  subjects,  which  it  is  thus  made  to  compre^ 
hend.  But  though  some  writers,  who  use  the 
term  in  this  extensive  sense,  (for  instance  Dr. 
Grerard)  have  made  the  proper  distinctions,  there 
are  other  writers,   who  in  consequence   of  their 

L 
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using  one  name  for  different  things^  have  treated 
them  indiscriminately,  and  thence  have  perplexed 
both  themselves  and  their  readers.  To  prevent 
such  confusion  I  have  in  these  Lectures  invariably 
used  the  term  "  biblical  or  sacred  criticism'*  in 
its  proper  and  confined  sense,  namely  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that  knowledge,  which  enables 
us  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  a  disputed 
text.  That  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  here  used,  appears  not  only  from  the  expla- 
nation of  it  in  the  second  Preliminary  Lecture, 
but  from  the  constant  application  of  it  in  all 
the  subsequent  Lectures. 

The  operations  of  Criticism  having  been  thus 
distinguished  from  those  of  Interpretation,  we 
may  now  deduce  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  that  priority,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  former.  Throughout  the  description 
of  this  branch  of  Theology,  no  position  has  been 
taken  for  granted  out  of  any  other  branch.  But 
when  we  enter  on. the  second  branch,  or  the  /»- 
terpretation  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  frequently 
obliged,  unless  our  inquiries  are'  superficial,  to 
refer  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  We  shall 
frequently  be  obliged  to  determine  the  true 
reading  of  a  passage,  before  we  can  determine  its 
true  meaning.  "  Interpretationem  veram  frustra 
quaerimus,  ubi  de  vera  lecHone  dubitamus."   This, 
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very  just  observation  is  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott 
in  his  IHssertatio  generalise  who  immediately 
adds,  ^^  Statuatur  vera  lectio,  et  banc  presse 
sequetur  vera  interpretatio.^'  Since  then  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Greek  Testament  should  be 
previously  acquainted  with  the  Criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  so  much  knowledge  in 
respect  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
ad  is  necessary  to  form  a  tolerable  judgement  of 
the  text,  may  be  acquired  even  before  we  enter  on 
the  business  of  interpretation,  we  can  no  longer 
hesitate  on  the  question,  where  our  theological 
studies  should  begin. 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  laws  of 
criticism  can  hardly  be  understood,  and  much  less 
applied  to  a  passage  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by 
those,  who  are  not  already  able  to  construe  it. 
These  Lectures  are  addressed  in  particular  to  ^.n 
audience,  where  it  may  be  safely  pre-supposed,  that 
every  one  is  already  able  to  construe  the  Greek 
Testament,  able  therefore,  both  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  various  readings,  and  to  imderstand 
what  is  meant,  when  he  is  informed,  that  such 
and  such  readings  are  supported  by  such  and 
such  authorities.  But  to  construe  and  to  interpret 
a  passage  are  two  distinct  things.  To  the  latter 
something  more  is  wanted,  than  a  readiness  at 
the   former :    otherwise   the   English   translation, 

I.  2 
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which  is  Greek  construed  into  English,  would 
be  sufficient  without  other  assistance.  It  is  true, 
that  the  further  we  advance  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  the  better  we  shall  be  qualified  to 
critici&e  on  the  Bible.  But  does  it  follow,  that, 
because  the  highest  excellence  in  Criticism  is  not 
to  be  obtained  till  we  are  conversant  with  another 
branch  of  Theology,  we  must  therefore  defer  the 
study  of  its  principles,  till  that  other  branch  is 
completed  ?  Has  it  not  been  shevm,  that  without 
criticism  this  other  branch  never  can  be  com- 
pleted? We  must  distinguish  between  the  nc- 
quirement  of  knowledge,  and  that  readiness,  that 
certainty  in  the  application  of  it,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  long  experience. 

It  is  surely  desirable  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  theol(^cal  studies  to  be  provided, 
with  the  best  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  as  being  the  edition  most  likely  to. 
contain  the  genuine  text.  And  as  this  edition 
not  unfirequently  differs  from  the  common  text, 
which  we  ought  in  no  case  to  reject  tvithou. 
reason,  it  is  our  primary  duty  to  obtain  as 
much  information,  as  may  enable  us  to  form 
some  judgement  on  the  question,  -  whether  there 
is  reason  or  not  for  the  proposed  alterations*. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  required,  that  we 
should  undertake  the  drudgery  of  collating  either 
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Aianuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions.  This  labour  of 
criticism  is  performed  to  our  hands:  we  have 
only  to  learn  what  others  have  already  done,  and 
to  understand  what  has  been  done,  that  we  may 
know  whether  it  is  weU  or  ill  done.  The  more 
convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  studying  the- 
iAogf  is  certainly  to  take  for  granted  on  the  bare 
assertion  of  those,  who  are  supposed  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  such  and  such  readings  are 
genuine,  and  that  such  and  such  readings  are 
spurious.  It  is  likewise  a  more  convenient  and 
expeditious  mode  of  ^tw/diyivkg  mathematics,  when 
a  pupil  confiding  in  the  assertion  of  his  tutor,  that 
the  properties  ascribed  to  the  conic  sections  are 
founded  in  truth,  proceeds  to  Newton's  Principia, 
vnthout  learning  to  demonstrate  those  propierties. 
And  this  confidence,  this  deference  to  the  judge- 
ment of  others  is  not  uncommon,  in  Mathematics 
as  well  as  in  Divinity.  But  neither  in  the  one 
case,  nor  in  the  other,  will  this  confidence  be 
attended  with  conviction.  Now  the  avowed  object 
of  these  Lectures  is  to  produce  conviction.  If  it 
^nly  be  desired,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to 
learn  enough  of  Divinity  to  pasa  an  examination, 
the  well-known  publication  of  Dr.  Arthur  St. 
George  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Even  that  portion  of  sacred  criticism,  which 
in  its  application  belongs  to  the  third  Branch  of 
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Divinity,  or  the  Authenticity  of  the  Bible,  is  in 
its  principles  so  connected  with  verbal  criticism, 
that  the  basis,  on  which  they  rest,  is  nearly  one 
and  the  same.  From  the  criticism  of  wards  we 
ascend  to  the  criticism  of  sentences,  from  the 
criticism  of  sentences  to  the  criticism  of  chapters, 
and  from  the  criticism  of  chapters  to  the  criticism 
of  whole  books.  To  illustrate  this  ascent,  an 
example  of  each  will  be  sufficient.  If  we  turn  to 
Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  at  Matth.  xxviii.  19* 
we  shall  find  the  passage   thus  worded,     ilopev^ 

Qivre^  fiaOfrrevo'aTe  irdvra  rd  eOwi,  /Sairri^oyres 
oiTodS'  619     TO    ovoiui    Tov     UaTpo^,     kqI     tov     Yiov 

jcai  rod  dyiov  Tlvevfiaros,  where  the  .  whole 
diflference  from  the  common  text  consists  in  the 
omission  of  the  particle  ovv.  This  omission 
is  founded  on  the  authority^  not  only  of  many 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  but  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Fathers,  Origen,  Athanaisius,  Basil,  Chiy- 
sostom,  and  Cyril,  who  are  expressly  quoted ,  for 
this  purpose.  From  the  criticism  of  the  particle 
ovy,  which  is  pix)bably  spurious,  we  ascend  to  the 
criticism  of  the  whole  passage,  which  is  undoubtr 
edly  genuine,  ,  For,  if  Origen,  who  was  bom  in 
the  century .  after  that,  in  which  .  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  found  the  passage  in  his  manfi^cript  of  the 
Gospels,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  particle, 
and  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
found   it   worded  iu  the   same   manner  in  their 
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manuscripts,  we  have  as  strong  a  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  as  can  be  given  or  required  in 
works  of  antiquity.  This  passage  therefore,  which 
includes  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  rests 
on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  of  the 
similar  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
first  Epistle,  a  passage,  which  no  ancient  Greek 
manuscript  contains,  and  which  no  ancient  Greek 
Father  ever  saw. 

From  the  criticism  of  sentences  we  ascend  to 
the  criticism  of  chapters.  It  is  well  known, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  which  the  two  first  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  bear  to '  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  by  contending^  that  those  chapters 
were  not  original  parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
but  were  prefixed  to  it  by  some  other  person,  at 
some  later  period.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  second 
volume  of  Griesbach's  Symbolse  critic®,  where  he 
quotes  the  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we  shall  find 
a  quotation  firon  ihe  first  chapter  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  a  reference  to  the  second,  made  by 
Celsus  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  which  quota- 
tion and  ^  reference  are  noted  by  Origen,  who 
wrote  in  answer  to  Celsus.  "  Hinc  patelf  (says 
Griesbach  very  justly)  duo  priora  Matthaei  capita 
Celso    nota    fuisse."  ,  Now  if  Celsus,  ^  '      ^"rote 
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his  celebrated  work  against  the  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  consequently  little 
more  than  an  hundred  years  after  St.  Matthew 
himself  wrote,  yet  found  the  two  first  chapters 
in  his  manuscript  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  those 
chapters  must  either  have  been  original  parts  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been 
added  at  a  time  so  little  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
Celsus,  that  a  writer  so  inquisitive,  so  sagacious^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  inimical  to  Christianity, 
could  not  have  failed  to  detect  the  imposture. 
But  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  quoted  those 
chapters  as  parts  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel,  CoUt^ 
sequently  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  other  part  of 
the  dilemma,  namely  that  those  chapters  sgc^ 
authentic. 

From  the  criticism  of  chapters  we  may  further 
ascend  to  the  criticism  of  whole  books.  If  we 
again  consult  Griesbach's  collection  of  readings 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  we  ^all 
find  that-  these  very  ancient  Fathers  had  not 
only  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
manuscripts  of  the  same  Greek  Testament,  which 
we  possess  at  present,  not  indeed  the  same 
throughout  in  words,  but  the  same  in  their  gene^ 
ral  contents,  the  same  in  the  leading  doctrines  cf 
the  Christian  Faith.  In  this  manner  does  the 
studv  of  sacred  criticism  contribute  to  the  dis^ 
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c6very  of  those   means,  by  which  we  gradually 
establish  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  may 
enter  on  the  enumeration  of  the  authors,  who 
have  illustrated  the  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Tes« 
tament,  according  to  its  several  departments. 

Of  general  and  elementary  treatises,  there  is 
none,  which  is  more  to  be  recommended,  either 
for  perspicuity  or  correctness,  than  the  Institutes 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1808,  in  one  volume  octavo,  by  Dr.  Gerard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen. 

A  knowledge  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  may  be  taken  from  Le  Long's  Bib- 
liotheca  sacra.  Le  Long,  who  was  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  published  his 
first  edition  of  this  work  at  the  beginning  of 
1709  in  two  octavo  volumes:  and  before  the  end 
of  that  year  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared  at 
Leipzig  with  additions  by  Dr.  Boemer.  In 
twelve  years  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edi*- 
iion,  Le  Long  had  further  augmented  his  work 
by  such  an  accession  of  materials,  as  to  increase 
it  to  two  folio  volumes,  which  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1723,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author.     The  first  volume    of  this  folio   edition 
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contains   an  account    of  the  then-known  manu- 
scripts of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  editions  of 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
an   account  of  the    then-known    manuscripts  of 
the   Greek  Testament,  with    the  editions   of  it 
to  the  same  period;   an  account  of  the  oriental 
and  other  ancient  versions,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;    and  lastly  an  account  of  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  into   the  modem    lan- 
guages.    Works  of  this  description  are  of  great 
utility  to  the  biblical  scholar:    but  new  editions 
of  them,  or  at  least  supplements  to    them    are 
frequently  .wanted,    to    register    the    accessions, 
which  are  continually  made  to  the  stock  of  bibli- 
cal literature.     After   an  interval   of  more  than 
fifty  years.  Dr.  Andrew   Masch,  Superintendent 
of   the    diocese    of    Stargard    at    New    Strelitz, 
selected  for  publication  those  parts  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  sacra,  which  relate  to  the  printed  editions ; 
namely  the   editions  of  the    Hebrew    Bible,    of 
the  Greek  Testament,   of  the  ancient   versions, 
and    of   the    modem    Latin    versions.     In    fact 
those. parts  were  made  only  the  basis  of  a  pub- 
lication,  which  may  be  considered   rather  as  a 
new  work,  than  as  a  new  edition.     It  was  pub- 
lished  at  Halle  in  six  quarto  volumes,  the^first 
in  1778,  the  last,  which  contains  the  chronologi- 
cal index,   in    1790.      AH  the   editions    of  the 
Greek  Testament,  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 
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are  enumerated  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  prin^ 
cipal    editions   are    described.     This    volume    is 
the    standard    book,   whence    subsequent    writers 
have  chiefly  derived    the    accounts    which    they 
have  given  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment:   and  it  is   composed  with   so  much   care 
and  accuracy,   that   we   may  in  general  depend 
on  it     But  little  or  no  information  can  he  derived 
from  it  in  respect  to  the  critical  history  of  the 
Greek  text,  though  it  is  of  great  value  in  respect 
to  the  external  history  of  the  editions. — In  this 
respect,  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament are  very  well  described  in  Dibdin's.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.     A  neat 
and  correct  account  of  some  of  the  principal  edi- 
tions is  likewise  given  in  Butler's  Horas  Biblical. 
A   short   account  of  the  editions  of  the   Greek 
Testament  to  the  year  1790  is  given  also  in  the 
last   edition    of  Fabricii   Bibliotheca   Graeca,    at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.     A  view,  though 
an  imperfect  one,  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Greek   Testament  is    annexed    by  Dr.  Harwood 
to  his  own  edition.     In  the  sixth  volume  of  that 
very  useful  publication,  the  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary,  is    a  very  copious  c^alogue  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament  accompanied  with 
instructive  remarks.    Many  other  catalogues  might 
be   added:   but  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  close 
the  account  with  the  Bibliotheca  biblica  serenis-i 
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simi  Wuertenbergensium  Ducts,  oUm  Larkiana, 
published  by  Adler  at  Altona  in  1787.  It  is  a 
catalogue,  of  great  merit,  and  great  utility. 

Of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
as  far  as  they  were  known  an  hundred  years  ago, 
a  description  is  given  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  sacra.  But  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  collated  since  that  period, 
is  so  great,  and  our  knowledge  of  manuscripts  in 
general  has  so  increased,  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  necessary  information  can  now  be  derived 
from  that  work:  for  the  last  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  sacra,  as  was  before  observed,  contains 
no  account  of  manuscripts.  To  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  collated  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  we  must  consult  the  Prolego- 
mena or  Prefaces  to  the  editions  of  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Matthffii,  Birch,  and  Griesbach,  with 
Griesbach's  Sjrmbolae  critics.  Wetstein*s  Pro- 
legomena have  been  published  separately  in  an 
octavo  volume  in  1764,  at  Halle,  by  Dr.  Semler, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  University,  who 
accompanied  the  edition  with  many  valuable 
notes.  But  there  is  no  work,  from  which  a  gene- 
ral  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  can  be  derived  in  so  easy  a  manner, 
as  from  the  Introduction  of  Michaelis,  of  which 
the  second  volume  contains  a  descriptive  catalogue 
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alphabetically  arranged.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  accounts,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  single  manuscripts :  nor  can  it  be  neces^ 
sary  at  present,  as  deferences  to  such  publications 
may  be  seen  under  their  respective  heads,  in  the 
descriptive  catalogue  just  mentioned,  either  in  the 
author's  text  or  in  the  translator's  notes.  But 
the  description  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which 
is  given  by  Woide  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition 
of  it,  so  surpasses  all  other  descriptions,  which 
have  been  given  of  single  manuscripts,  that  it 
merits  particular  notice.  On  this  account  it  was 
printed  separately  at  Leipzig  two  years  after- 
wards, with  notes  by  Spohn,  under  the  title, 
Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini. 

Of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, as  far  as  relates  to  the  printed  editions  of 
them,  a  very  full  account  is  given  in  the  second 
Fart  of  Masch's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  sacra. 
But  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  those  ancient 
versions,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Michaelis,  where  the  table  of  contents 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  will  immediately 
shew  where  each  of  them  may  be  found.  Indeed 
the  description,  which  Michaelis  has  given  of  the 
ancient  versions  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
most    distinguished    merit    of   his    Introduction. 
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I  of  course  mean  the  fourth  and  last  edition; 
for  the  first  edition,  though  still  produced  in 
catalogues  and  lists  of  theological  books,  is  in 
these  respects  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  the 
subject  of  long  and  serious  controversy.  While 
the  Elzevir  text  was  considered  as  perfect,  every 
deviation  from  that  text  was  consequently  regarded 
as  a  deviation  from  the  truth.  Whenever  it  was 
observed  therefore,  that  a  Greek  Father  quoted 
the  Greek  Testament  in  words,  which  were  not 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Elzevir  text,  it  was 
inferred  that  in  those  quotations  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  And  since  it  is  not  probable,  that 
the  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  should  be  less 
conformable  than  modern  manuscripts  with  the 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  differences 
between  those  quotations  and  the  Elzevir  text 
were  ascribed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Fathers, 
in  quoting  from  their  manuscripts.  But  as  it  is 
no  longer  believed,  that  the  common  reading  may 
always  be  defended,  the  supposition,  adopted  to 
account  for  the  deviations  in  question,  has  lost  its 
chief  support.  Examples  of  inaccuracy  may  indeed 
be  discovered  in  every  writer,  whethej  ancient 
or  modern.    But  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
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general  practice  of  the  Fathers :  we  only  want  to 
know,  whether  we  may  in  general,  or  upon  the 
whole,  conclude  from  their  quotations  to  what  was 
contained  in  the  manuscripts,  from  which  they 
quoted.  When  we  meet  with  quotations  from  our 
English  Bible  in  the  writings  of  English  Divines, 
we  in  general  consider  their  quotations  as  fair 
representations  of  our  English  text,  though  ex-^ 
amples  of  inaccuracy  might  be  easily  produced, 
arising  either  from  their  being  incorrectly  re- 
memhered^  or  incorrectly  transcribed.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  meet  with  quotations  from  the 
Greek  Bible,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  our  refusing 
to  consider  those  quotations  as  fair  representations 
of  their  respective  copies  of  the  Greek  text, 
unless  particular  circumstances  in  particular  ex- 
amples interfere  to  warrant  our  making  an 
exception.  We  must  likewise  recollect,  that  the 
Greek  Fathers  were  frequently  engaged  in  con- 
troversy, which  rendered  accuracy  in  quotation 
peculiarly  necessary :  for  neglect  on  this  point, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  detected,  would  im- 
mediately have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  If  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  a  work  written  to  convince  the 
•Tews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  had  been 
careless  in  his  quotations  from  the  Greek  Bible, 
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the  detection  of  their  inaccuracy  would  have  de- 
feated the  very  ohject  he  had  in  view.  Again  if 
Origen,  in  his  Answer  to  Celsus,  or  C3rril  of 
Alexandria,  in  his  Reply  to  Julian  the  Apostate, 
had  heen  incorrect  in  their  quotations  from  the 
Greek  Testament,  what  greater  triumph  could  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  in  those  ages  have  desired, 
than  the  exposiire  of  such  mistakes.  With  respect 
to  Justin  Martjrr,  I  once  had  occasion  to  collate 
his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint  with  the  text 
of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  result  of  this 
collation,  with  observations  on  the  subject,  is 
contained  in  a  publication,  which  was  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1803.  At  present  therefore 
I  shall  only  observe  that  Justin's  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  were  found  to  agree  much  more 
closely  with  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  than  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  itself  agrees  with  another  manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  next  in  importance 
to  it,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

No  man  has  placed  the  subject  of  quotations 
from  the  Greek  Testament  in  so  clear  a  light  as 
Griesbach,  first  in  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Lecture,  He  Codicihus  quattior  Evan^ 
geliorum  Origenianis;  and  secondly  in  his  work 
entitled.  Curie  in  historiam  textus  Gneci  episto- 
larum  Paulinarum^  published  at  Halle  in  1777. 
7he  Introduction  of  Michaelis  may^  likewise  be 
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eonsulted  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
ject, though  it  is  less  excellent  than  the  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  the 
ancient  versions.  With  respect  to  the  Fathers 
in  general,  the  most  information  comprised  in 
a  small  compass  is  afforded  in  the  Bibliotheca 
patristica,  by  Dr.  John  George  Walch,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Jena,  who  published  it  there  iti 
1770  in  one  volume  octavo.  It  relates  to  the 
lives,  the  writings,  the  editions,  and  the  various 
uses  pf  the  Fathers,  and  likewise  enumerates  the 
^thprs,  who  have  explained  the  particular  subjects 
of  inquiry.  A  more  detailed  and  copious  account 
of  their  trn'^^^^  is  contained  in  Cave's  Historia 
Litenma,  of  which  the  best  edition  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1740  and  1743  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Of  the  Grreek  Fathers  the  most  ample  account  is 
given  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  Fahricii  Bihliotheca 
Grr€Bca.  The  editor  of  this  work.  Professor  Harles 
of  ErUngen,  has  given  a  short  but  useful  account 
pf  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
Introductio  in  Historiam  Lingtue  GraectBy  which 
was  published  at  Altenburg  in  Saxony,  in  1795. 
Of  the  writings  of  the  Liodn  Fathers,  and  of  the 
different  editions  of  them,  the  most  ample  and 
the  most  accurate  account  is  given  in  a  work 
printed  at  Leipzig  in  1792  and  1794  in  two  large 
octavos,^  entitled   Bihlioiheca  historico  ^  literaria 
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Patrum  Latinarumy  by  Mr.  Schoenemann,  one 
of  the  librarians  at  the  University  of  Groettingen. 
Whoever  is  desirons  of  entering  into  the  con- 
trover&y  on  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers  will  find 
every  thing  that  can  be  said  against  them  in 
a  work  written  by  Daill6,  a  French  Protestant 
Clergyman,  which  was  published  at  Greneva,  first 
in  French  in  1632,  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  at 
several  times,  by  the  title  Dallseus  de  lisn  Patrum. 
And  every  thing,  which  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  Fathers  is  contained  in  the  following  work, 
Casti  InnocenHs  Ansaldi,  Ordinis  Pradicatorum, 
de  authenticis  sacrarum  acripturarum  apud 
sanctos  Patres  lectionibusy  libri  duo;  which  was 
published  at  Verona  in  1747  in  one  volume 
quarto. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  quotations, 
I  must  notice  the  difierence  in  the  degrees  of 
evidence  afibrded  by  the  Fathers,  according  to 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote:  and  it  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  there  are  several  writers, 
especially  in  England,  who  have  not  perceived  the 
difierence.  Direct  testimony  to  the  authenticity 
of  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament,  is  afibrded 
only  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  alone  quoted 
the  words  of  the  original.  The  quotations  of 
the  Latin  Fathers  were  taken  from  the  Latin 
version,  and  consequently  bear  immediate  evidence 
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1>i>  this  version,  or  to  its  readings  as  contained 
in  their  copies  of  it.  If  therefore  we  have  reason^ 
in  any  particular  place,  to  believe  that  this 
version  has  been  altered  or  interpolated,  the 
circumstance  that  Latin  writers  may  be  found 
who  agree  with  it  in  that  place  in  opposition 
to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  is  evidence  of  no  value 
whatsoever.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  wherever 
a  version  is  corrupt,  the  reading  produced  from 
it  cannot  be  genuine. 

The  three  grand  sources  of  various  readings 
to  the  Greek  Testament  having  been  thiiisi  ex* 
plained,  with  reference  to  the  principal  authors,  it 
ia  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  another  source, 
namely  emendation  from  conjecture.  Where  a 
passage  is  manifestly  faulty,  and  we  have  only 
one  copy  of  the  work,  or  where,  if  we  have 
more,  they  agree  in  the  erratum,  we  have^  no 
other  means,  by  which  we  can  even  attempt  to 
restore  the  genuine  reading,  than  conjecture. 
But  in  the  Greek  Testament  our  means  of  cor* 
rection  from  authority  are  so  ample,  that  con- 
jecture is  unnecessary:  and,  if  unnecessary,  it  is 
injurious,  especially  in  a  work,  where,  if  tho 
words  might  be  altered  from  conjecture,  a  door 
would  be  opened  to  every  species  of  corruption. 
For  this  reason,  neither  Wetstein  proposed,  nor 
Griesbach  received,  an  alteration  of  words  from 
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oonjectnre.  But  though  it  is  not  allowable  in 
the  Greek  Testament  to  alter  words  from  con- 
jecture,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  apply  it,  in 
r^ard  to  the  stops.  For  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts afford  no  evidence  on  this  head:  and 
where  stops  are  added,  as  in  modem  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions,  they  are  founded  only  on 
the  Judgement  of  the  writers  or  editors,  which 
we  are  at  liberty  to  exercise,  as  well  as  they. 
In  this  respect  the  critical  conjectures,  annexed 
by  Mr.  Bowyer  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  afterwards  published  with  con- 
siderable additions  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1782, 
are  of  real  value.  The  remarks  above-made  in 
respect  to  the  stops,  apply  also  for  the'  most  part, 
to  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration. 

• 

tt  now  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal 
authors,  who  have  written  on  the  utility,  and  the 
mppUcaiion  of  various  readings.  The  first  author, 
who  wrote  systematically  on  this  subject,  was 
Professor  Pfaff,  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
in  Suabia,  whose  Dissertatio  critica  de  genuinis 
Nom  Testamenti  lectianibus  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  an  octavo  volume  in  1709-  It  was 
j^ublished  at  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy about  the  various  readings  to  Mill's  Greek 
Testament :  and  its  principal  object  was  to  con- 
fute two  opposite  and  equally  false  positions,  the 
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one  maintained  by  the  adversaries  of  our  reli- 
gion, tfiat  the  various  readings  undermined  the 
authority  of  the  text,  the  other  maintained  by  its 
well-meaning  but  injudicious  Jriends,  who  argued 
for  ihe  perfection  of  the  Elzevir  text.  The  admi- 
rable work  of  Bentley,  which  was  published  four 
years  afterwards  on  this  subject,  has  been  nor 
ticed  in  a  former  Lecture.  Another  systematic 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  various  readings  is  the 
TVactatio  critica  de  variis  Lectionihus  Norn 
Testamenti  caute  colligendis  et  dijvdicandis^ 
published  at  Halle  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1749^ 
by  Dr.  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  Father  to 
the  Author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  This  work  goes  more  into  the  detail 
of  the  subject;  it  gives  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  readings,  according  to  their  several  sources ; 
and  is  of  particidar  value  in  respect  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  oriental  versions.  To  the  second 
volume  of  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament,  which 
was  printed  three  years  afterwards,  were  annexed 
the  Animadversiones  et  CautioheSy  which  were 
mentioned  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  were  re^ 
published  by  Dr.  Semler  at  Halle  in  1766,  under 
the  title,  Wetstenii  lihMi  ad  crisin  atque  inter- 
pretationem  Novi  Testamenti.  The  Apparatus 
Criticus,  which  accompanied  the  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  by  Bengelius,  has  likewise 
been  separately  published  in  a  quarto  volume  in 
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1763  with  considerable  additions.  Much  valua^ 
ble  in&rmation  may  be  derived  from  each  of 
these  writers^  though  it  cannot  be  expected^  that 
they  should  be  unanimous  on  every  point  The 
critidsm  of  the  Greek  Testament  has  made  such 
rapid  advances  within  the  last  sixty  years,  that 
several  positions  have  been  found  untenable, 
which  had  been  adopted  without  reserve,  while 
oihers  have  been  adopted,  of  which  the  earlier 
writers  were  uninformed.  To  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it  in  its  present  and  most  correct 
state,  'we  must  study,  again  and  again,  the  Fro- 
l^^mena  to  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament.  Nor 
should  we  neglect,  if  we  are  able  to  procure 
ity  Griesbach's  Cammentarius  criHeus  in  textum 
Qracum  Nam  Testamenii,  of  which  the  first 
Fart  was  published  at  Jena  in  1798.  Whether 
this  work  has  been  continued,  I  am  unable 
to  declare.  But,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  admirably 
eluiddates  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  every  passage,  and  clearly  explains  the 
anode,  in  which  Griesbach's  system  must  be 
applied. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  observed  of  verbal  criticism, 
that  the  value  of  the  labour,  which  has  been 
employed  in  collecting  various  readings,  depends 
neither  on  the  greatness  of  then*  number,  nor  on 
the  diversity  of  their  meaning.    If  the  readings 
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are  nufnerous,  i/?hich  alter  the  sense,  they  afford 
the  means  of  correction,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  readings 
are  Jew  in  number,  the  discovery,  that  they  are 
BO,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  discovery. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament*,   I  shall  proceed  in  the  next 


*  As  I  did  not  mention  in  the  preceding  Lecture  Dr. 
Knapp's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  published 
at  Halle  in  1797>  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  this  edition,  as 
well  as  Griesbach's,  contains  a  revision  of  the  Elzevir  text, 
it  may  appear  to  be  a  neglect,  if  it  is  left  wholly  unnoticed, 
though  it  is  very  little  known  in  this  country.  The  date  of 
the  title-page  shews,  that  it  was  published  a  year  after  the 
Jlrst  volume  of  Griesbach's  last  edition,  and  nine  years' 
before  the  second ;  consequently  that  the  learned  editor  could 
avail  himself  of  Griesbach's  researches  as  far  as  the  end  of 
St  John's  Gospel  and  no  further.  Nor  are  any  authorities 
quoted  in  this  edition,  either  for  the  readings  introduced  in 
tile  text  (which  are  not  distinguished,  as  in  Griesbach's 
edition,  by  a  difference  of  character),  or  for  that  selection  of 
readings,  which  the  editor  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
margin.  This  statement  is  not  intended  as  a  censure,  brevity 
being  necessary  for  the  editor's  object,  which  was  to  furnish 
the  German  students  with  a  cheap  pocket  edition.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  criticism  Griesbach's  edition  must  remain 
the  standard  edition. 

An  account  of  re-impressions,  or  of  publications  copied 
from  Griesbach's  last  edition,  though  it  enters  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  bibliographer,  has  no  place  in  a  history  of  the 
Greek  text 

Dr.  White's  edition  of  the  common  text  (Oxford  1808,  in 
two  volumes  octavo),  accompanied,  as  well  with  the  readings, 
which  Griesbach  thought  only  equal  to  the  common  text,  as 

with 
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Lecture    to    the   Criticism  of   the   Old    Testa- 
ment. 


with  those^  which  Griesbach  thought  decidedly  preferable, 
and  therefore  adopted  in  his  own^  will  more  properly  come 
under  consideration  in  the  third  branch  of  Divinity,  when 
we  inquire  into  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  text 
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LECTURE   VIIL 

To  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
text  in  the  Old  iTestament,  we  must  proceed  by 
a  method  similar  to  that,  which  was  applied  to 
the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament.  We  must 
consider  the  causes,  which  have  produced  the 
variations  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  then 
the  remedies,  which  have  been  employed  to  cor- 
rect them. 

As  in  the  Greek  Testament  so  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  various  readings  have  arisen,  partly 
from  accidental,  partly  from  designed  alteration. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  reckoned,  in 
the  first  place,  the  casual  omission,  addition, 
exchange,  or  transposition,  of  letters,  syllables, 
and  words,  which  no  transcriber,  however  care- 
ful, can  wholly  avoid.  The  eye  is  frequently 
deceived  by  a  similarity  in  the  Jbrm  of  different 
letters.  This  cause  has  operated  more  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,   than   in  the  Greek  Testament: 
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for  the  Hebrew  letters  resemble  each  other  more 
than  the  Greek  letters.  At  one  time  the  whole 
difference  consists  in  the  acuteness  or  obtuseness 
of  an  angle ;  at  other  times,  either  on  the 
length,  or  the  straitness  of  a  line,  distinctions  so 
minute,  that  even  when  the  letters  are  perfect, 
mistakes  will  sometimes  happen,  and  still  more 
frequently  when  they  are  inaccurately  formed, 
or  are  partially  effaced.  In  fact  this  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  as  will  appear  to  every  one  who 
takes  only  a  cursory  view  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
Bible. 

Again,  as  likeness  oiform  occasions  mistakes 
in  reading,  so  likeness  of  sound  occasion!^  mis- 
takes in  heafing,  when  a  copyist  writes  as 
another  dictates.  And  this  cause  is  likewise 
more  powerful  in  Hebrew  than  in  Greek,  on 
axxx>unt  of  the  gutturals,  whidi  are  less  distin- 
guishable, than  the  sounds  of  any  other  dass. 
Anc^er  kind  of  exchange  from  dictatiim,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew,  was  the  custom  of 
reading,  in  certain  cases,  differently]  from  wh^ 
^as  written.  F(h*  instance,  the  word  Jehovah^ 
which  expresses  the  Being,  the  Essence,  ai^  tb^ 
Eternity  of  the  Deity,  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  a  word  too  sacred  for  human  utterance: 
:and   therefore,    whenever    they   met    wit^    ti^ 
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word  in  the  Bible,  they  read  for  it  another  word, 
expressive  not  of  God,  but  of  Lord.  Hence 
the  latter  is  frequently  found  in  one  Hebrew 
manuscript,  when  the  former  is  found  in  another. 
Hence  also  in  the  Septuagint  the  word  Jehovah 
is  never  expressed  by  Geoy,  but  uniformly  by 
Kvpias* 

Other  accidental  variations  arose  from  wha| 
is  called  the  homoeoteleuton,  or  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  word  after  a  short  interval,  which  may 
occasion  the  omission  of  the  words  which  lie 
between.  Sometimes  abbreviations,  sometimes 
numerical  marks  were  falsely  decyphered:  at 
other  times,  if  the  words  of  the  copied  manuy 
scripts  were  written  without  intervals,  they  were 
improperly  divided.  Lastly,  as  it  was  not  uur 
common  to  add  letters  at  the  end  of  a  line  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  in  order  to  fill  up  th^ 
space  where  it  was  too  small  for  the  following 
word,  (it  not  being  usual  to  write  Hebrew 
words  partly  in  one  line  partly  in  another)  those 
supplementary  letters  were  sometimes  mistaken 
for  letters  of  the  text,  especially  if  they  wer^ 
such,  as  were  capable  of  representing  some  He. 
brew  word. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  causes  of  accidental 
variation  must  have  operated  more  powerfully  in 
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the  transcribiDg  of  Hebrew,   than  in  the  tran- 
scribing  of  Greek  manuscripts.     On    the  other 
hand  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  designed 
alterations,  which  have  been  made  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,   are  less  numerous, 
than  the  similar  alterations,    which    have   been 
made  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
Indeed  it  is  obvious  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  colla- 
tion, that  such  alterations  have  been  inconsidera- 
ble^ since  the  introduction  of  the  Masora.     But  as 
no  circumspection  could  trAo%  prevent  the  liber- 
ties,  which   for  various  reasons  transcribers  were 
inclined  to  take,  those  reasons,  or  causes  of  alter- 
lation,  must  be   distinctly  examined.    And  this 
examination  is  the  more  necessary,  as  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Masora,  which  cannot  be  dated 
higher  than   the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  those 
causes  had  nothing  to  counteract  them.    It  is  true, 
that  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  now 
extant,  are  younger  by  some  centuries,  than  the 
Masora.  But  as  these  must  have  been  copied  from 
more  ancient  manuscripts,  and  those  again  from 
manuscripts,  which  were  written  before  the  learned 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  or  the  Masorets,  as  they  are 
called  from  the  work  which  they  established,  had 
erected  a  guard  against    future  innovation,   the 
effects  of  previous  alteration  must  have  still  con- 
tinued to  be  partially  felt,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  age. 
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Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the 
alterations,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were 
intentional  corruptions  of  the  sacred  text,  or,  in 
other  words,  alterations  introduced  with  the  con- 
sdonsness,  that  they  were  corruptions.  Such 
conduct  was  incompatible  with  that  profpund 
veneration,  which  the  Jews  in  every  age  have 
entertained  for  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  It  is  true 
that  such  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
The  charge  originated  with  some  of  the  early 
fathers  in  their  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  reproached  their  Christian  adversaries 
with  producing  passages  from  the  Greek  Bible, 
which  differed  from  the  Hebrew.  In  such  cases 
the  Fathers  should  have  critically  examined  the 
words,  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Greek: 
for  an  ancient  translation  mai/f  and  sometimes 
does  retain  the  genuine  reading  of  a  passage, 
where  modem  copies  of  the  original  have  lost  it. 
But  no  such  examination  appears  to  have  taken 
place  by  those,  who  were  the  most  strenuous  in 
acciising  the  Jews.  Indeed  few  of  them  were 
capable  o{  the  examination:  and  they  charged 
their  adversaries  with  wilfril  corruption,  because 
they  had  nothing  else  to  reply.  Now  accusations 
made  without  proof,  are  entitled  to  no  credit. 
Jerom,  who  of  all  the  Fathers  was  perhaps  the 
best  judge  of  this  subject,  was  certainly  of  opinion, 
that  the  Jews  had  not  corrupted  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
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tures:  for  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sjsptuagint 
he  calls  the  Hebrew  Bible  Veritas  Hehraica: 
and  when  he  made  a  new  translation,  he  trans^ 
kted,  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew. 
Nor  was  Qrigen,  notwithstanding  some  expres- 
sions, which  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary,  of  a 
different  opinion  from  Jerom. 

The  alterations  therefore,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  are  such  as  have  taken  place  frcmi 
erroneous  judgement^  from  a  false  opinion  in  the 
transcribers,  that  they  were  supplying  defects,  or 
correcting  mistakes.  They  chiefly  arose  from  the 
custom  of  writing  notes  in  the  margin  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  which  notes  were  *  in  subsequent 
copies  transferred  into  the  text.  These  notes  were 
of  various  kinds.  Sometimes,  if  a  dty  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  had  in  the  course  of  ages  changed 
its  name,  the  new  name  was  added  in  the  margin 
of  the  passage.  At  another  time  if  an  ancient 
name  was  still  preserved,  a  note  was  added  to 
express,  that  the  place  was  so  called  to  that  day. 
At  other  times  observations  were  made,  which 
related  to  history  or  chronology.  Annotations  of 
all  these  kinds  may  be  still  traced  in  the  Fenta* 
teuch.  They  have  been  quoted  indeed  by  the 
adversaries  of  our  religion  for  a  different  purpose : 
and,  as  such  readings  manifestly  betray  a  latar 
hand,  than  that  of  Moses,  it  has  been  inferred^ 
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that  tlie  hooks ,  which  contain  them,  are  spurious. 
But  such  readings  may  he  explained,  as  mar- 
ginal notes  removed  into  the  te;xt:  and  if  the 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  conclusive,  they  must  he  explained  in 
that  manner. 

Other  marginal  annotations  were  drawn  from 
parallel  passages,  being  added,  either  to  supply 
the  shorter;  description  from  the  longer,  or  to 
explain  a  difficult  by  an  easy  passage.  Indeed 
eoBpUmatory  notes  appear  to  have  been  added  from 
various  sources,  taken  sometimes  from  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  at  other  times  from  commentaries, 
at  other  times  again  from  those  allegorical  inter- 
pretations, to  which  the  Jews  gave  the  title  of 
Medrash.  Now  such  annotations  being  sometimes 
mistaken,  especially  by  ignorant  transcribers,  for 
parts  of  the  text,  which  had  been  accidentally 
omitted,  and  afterwards  supplied  in  the  margin, 
were  in  the  next  copy  transferred,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  their  proper  places.  Or  readings  of  this 
description  might  sometimes  find  their  way  into 
the  text,  even  without  the  intervention  of  a  mar- 
ginal note. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  source  of  various  readings 
in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  appears  to 
have  been  equally  productive  with  all  the  other 
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sources  put  together,  namely  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  writing  certain  Hebrew  words.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  letters  Aleph,  Vau,  and 
Jod  are  denominated  matres  lectionis,  from  their 
utility  in  instructing  the  reader  of  an  unpointed 
manuscript  how  to  pronoimce  the  words,  in  which 
those  letters  are  contained.  But  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vowel  points^  the  letters  Vau  and 
Jbd  became  less  necessary,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  props,  or  fulcra  (as  they  are 
called)  to  those  points,  with  which  they  are 
usually  accompanied.  When  manuscripts  there- 
fore were  written  with  points,  those  letters  were 
sometimes  inserted,  sometimes  omitted,  and  ap- 
parently at  the  discretion  of  the  copyist.  Where 
they  are  inserted,  the  words  are  said  to  be  plen6 
scfipta:  where  they  are  omitted,  the  words  are 
said  to  be  defectivi  scripta.  Now  variations  of 
this  kind  are  only  various  modes  of  writing  the 
same  word,  and  seem  to  be  no  more  entitled  to 
a  place  among  various  readings,  than  the  ortho- 
graphical differences  in  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  neither  Walton,  nor  Mill,  nor  Wetstein, 
nor  Griesbach  have  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
But  as  the  cases  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
manuscripts  are  not  exactly  parallel,  as  examples 
may  occur  in  which  the  above-mentioned  fullness 
or  defectiveness  has  resulted  from  some  other 
cause,    than    the    discretion    of  a  transoiber  .in 
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r^;ard  to  a  mater  lectionisy  the  variations  in 
question  must  not  be  wholly  disregarded,  though 
more  attention  has  certainly  been  shewn  to  them, 
than  they  deserve. 

The  principal  causes,  which  produced  the 
variations  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  having 
been  thus  explained,  we  must  now  examine  the 
means,  which  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  a 
correct  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  our 
researches  on  this  subject  we  must  be  contented 
with  much  less  information,  than  we  were  able  to 
obtain  in  our  similar  researches  on  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  mamLScripts^  which  were  used 
by  the  early  editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
the  modes f  in  which  those  editors  employed  their 
materials,  are  equally  unknown  to  us:  nor  have 
we  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
preceding  on  subsequent  editions.  We  are  indeed 
amply  provided  with  catalogues  of  Hebrew  Bibles, 
which  determine  their  chronological  order:  but 
how  far  the  editors  were  governed  by  their  manu- 
scripts, how  far  they  copied  from  their  predeces- 
sors, what  rules  they  adopted  in  the  choice  of 
their  readings,  why  some  of  them  preferred  a 
marginal^  where  others  chose  a  textual  reading, 
the  editors  themselves  have  not  informed  us,  and 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  learn.  To  trace  there- 
fore the  progress  of  the   Hebrew    text,   as  we 
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traced  the  progress  of  the  Greek  text,  through-^ 
out  its  several  stages,  from  edition  to  edition,  i» 
¥^holly  impracticable.  All,  that  can  be  attempted^ 
is  to  mention  in  the  first  place  such  of  the  early 
editions,  as  in  a  critical  history  are  most  entitled 
to  attention,  and  then  to  consider  the  steps, 
¥^hich  have  been  taken  toward  the  formation  of 
a  critical  apparatus. 

The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  in  1488  at  Soneino,  a  small  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona.  It  is  at  present 
so  scarce,  that  only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known^ 
one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Exeter 
College,  at  Oxford.  The  next  edition  of  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  in  1494  at 
Brescia,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  edition^ 
from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation* 
The  edition,  which  in  the  next  place  deserves 
our  attention  is  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  of 
which  the  parts  containing  the  Hebrew  Bible 
were  finished  in  1517.  In  1518  Daniel  Bomberg 
published  at  Venice  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  large  folio. 
The  tatter  was  conducted  by  Felix  Pratensis: 
and  as  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text  accompanied 
with  the  Masaruy  it  is  called  Bomberg's  first 
Rabbinical  Bible«  The  second  edition  of  it» 
which  is  more  correct,  was  printed  in  15S5  under 
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the  diiection  of  Jacob  Ben  Hajim^  who  had  the 
reputatioii  of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Ma- 
8ora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  erudition* 

The  Brescia  edition  of  1494,  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  of  1517»  and  the  last^mentioned 
Bemberg's  edition  of  1523,  are  the  three  editions, 
which  were  principally  used  in  the  printing  of 
the  subsequent  editions. 

The  editions  hitherto  mentioned  were  all 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Jews,  or  of  Jew- 
ish Converts.  But  in  1534  Sebastian  Miinster, 
a  learned  German,  who  was  Professor,  first  at 
I{eidelbei|^,  and  afterwards  at  Basel,  commenced 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  BiUe,  which  was 
finished  in  the  following  year,  at  the  office  of 
Frobenius,  where  Erasmus  about  the  same  period 
was  engaged  in  printing  his  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  1536  Sebastian  Miinster  pub- 
lished a  secon4  edition,  accompanied,  not,  as  the 
first  edition  was,  with  a  Latin  translation,  but 
with  pafts  of  the  Masora,  and  various  critical 
annotations.  Three  years  afterwards  Robert  Bte«- 
phens  b^an  his  quarto  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  was  finished  in  1543:  and  in  the 
two  following  years  he  printed  his  duodecimo 
editicm.  Ip  1569  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  began 
to  be  printed,  of  which  the  fi)ur  first  volumes 
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contain  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accompanied  with  all 
the  ancient  versions,  which  were  then  known. 
In  1587  was  printed  at  Hamburg  the  edition  of 
Elias  Hutter.  In  1611  the  celebrated  John 
Buxtorf  printed  at  Basel  his  octavo  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible:  in  1619  he  published  his 
great  Rabbinical  Bible:  and  in  1620  he  pub- 
lished his  Tiberias,  which  was  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  Masora,  and  other  additions  to  his  great 
Bible. 

« 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period,  which  forms 
an  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Hitherto  it  was  commonly  supposed,  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  manuscript 
as  printed,  contained  the  same  text  with  little 
or  no  variation.  It  is  true  that  the  Rabbinical 
Bibles  had  the  marginal  words  of  the  Masora, 
with  reference  to  the  correspondent  words  of  the 
text.  But  of  these  marginal  words  such  fanciful 
notions  were  then  entertained,  as  prevented  their 
application  to  any  critical  purpose.  We  know 
at  present  that  they  are  various  readings  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible :  and  Dr.  Kennicott  relates  in  his 
Dissertatio  generaUs,  that  among  a  thousand  of 
them  (as  printed  by  Van  der  Hooght)  there  were 
only  fourteen,  which  were  not  foimd  in  the  text 
of  some  one  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  collated 
for  his  edition.     They  are  various  readings  there- 
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fore  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  term  :  they  resulted 
from  ancient  collations  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
begun  probably  before  the  age  of  the  Masora, 
though  first  recorded,  as  well  as  continued  and 
augmented,  in  that  work.  Indeed  the  text  itself, 
as  regulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts. 
But  as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of 
introducing  too  many  corrections  in  the  text,  they 
noted  in  the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in 
their  critical  collections,  such  varicrus  readings, 
derived  from  other  manuscripts  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  predecessors,  as  appeared  to  be 
worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of 
those  marginal  or  masoretic  readings,  which  we 
find  in  many  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But 
the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  mystical 
meanings  in  the  plainest  facts,  induced  gradually 
the  belief,  that  both  textual  and  marginal  read- 
ings proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  oral  tradition,  as  conveying  some  mysterious 
application  of  the  written  words.  They  were 
regarded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism, 
but  of  interpretation. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  Masoretic  readings  suggested 
not    the  notion    of  a  diversity  in   the   Hebrew 
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manuBcripts:  it  is  not  extiwrdinary^  thbt  Eliak 
Levita,  a  learned  Jew  at  th^  begiilniiig  of  tht 
nxteenth  oentary,  should  lay^  (as  Buxtorf  hai 
translated  the  Rabbinic  original^)  ''  PM  labm^m 
Mufk,  quern  pfmstUeruni  MtUmrtm^  in^pomHk 
e9t  ut  cedderU,  9el  tadere  p&snt  tmUMm  ami 
diprnvath  quigedam  uilo  Wioth  in  iMob  Kknm 
fnhlicoa:''  Nor  is  it  extraordinHly  that  Buxto^ 
who  quotes  this  passage  in  the  second  chapter  ^ 
his  Tiberias,  should  confirm  it  by  saying  of  tlw 
Hebrew  matauscripts,  Omnium  Ubramm,  qui  vrf 
ill  AUd^  vel  in  Afriei^  vel  in  Europi  sunt,  siM 
nllft  discrepantifi,  eanwnans  harm&nim  cemUkn 
Elias  Hut'ter,  in  the  Pre&6e  to  his  edition,  wliicli 
was  published  more  than  thirty  years  befiM^e 
BuxtorTs  Tiberiaa,    had   indeed    dedarec^    tibat 

• 

the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  as  jninted  by 
Bomberg,  by  Stephens,  alid  in  the  Antwerp  Foly^ 
glot,  differed  frotn  each  other  in  several  thdlsaad 
places,  and  moreover  that  the  diflferences  in  the 
Hebrew  inanuscriptB  were  still  greater.  But 
either  Buxtorf  never  read  this  FrefiKse,  or  hift 
attachmetit  to  the  Maisora  prevented  hiti  fiom 
attending  to  its  evidence.  He  believed  ^ktxeC^n 
in  a  perfect  uniformity  of  the  Hebi^w  teatiiiv 
scripts :  and  this  perfect  uniformity  was  supposed 
to  have  Unintamptedly  existed  fiom  thte  times^ 
when  the  ho(jlk»  of  the  Old  TeMaAient  were 
severaliy  written.     It  "ms  likewise  1he  xsbkDJlmm 
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«|>inidn  in  the  age  of  Buxtorf,  to  which  his  great 
authority  materially  contributed,  not  only  that 
the  Hebrew  letters  had  descended  unaltered  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  but  that  the  vowel  points^ 
with  all  their  gradations  and  refinements,  were 
toeval  with  the  letters  themselves. 

But  soon  after  the  publication  of  BuxtorPs 
Tiberias  a  disrcovery  was  made,  which  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  sentiments  of  the  learned,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  Hebrew  letters  anjd  points^  but 
in  regard  to  the  text  itself.  It  had  been  long 
known,  that  the  Samaritans,  originally  detscended 
from  the  ten  tribes  who  revolted  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  and  still  existing  as  a  separate  sect 
in  Samaria  and  its  neighbourhood,  possessed  the 
five  books  of  Moses  in  a  form  peculiar  to.  them- 
selves. But  from  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of 
Jerom,  who  have  noticed  this  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, no  European  appeal's  to  have  seen  it  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  viben 
Pietro  della  Valle,  during  his  travels  in  the  East, 
obtained  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch itself  but  also  a  translation  of  it  into 
the  Samaritan  language.  The  latter  he  took 
'with  him  to  Rome :  the  former  he  sent  to  Har- 
IsBus  de  Sancy,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory 
at  Paris,  who  presented  it  in  1620  to  the  library 
of  that  religious  house. 
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No  event  in  the  history  of  literature  has 
excited  more  sensation,  than  th^  discovery  of 
this  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  was  observed  that^ 
though  its  letters  are  very  different  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  contained  the  same  Hebrew  words  as 
the  common  manuscripts;  and  that,  though  its 
text  was  in  many  places  different,  it  manifesUy 
contained  the  same  work.  It  was  further  ob- 
served, that  its  letters  were  no  where  accompanied 
with  vowel  points.  It  was  then  considered,  that, 
as  the  Pentateuch  is  the  only  part  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  received  by  the  Samaritans,  their  copies 
of  it  must  have  been  derived,  if  not  from  those 
of  their  ancestor's^  who  seceded  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  at  least  from  some  copy,  antecedent  to 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  For  if  their  sacred 
books  had  been  received  from  the  Jews  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  they  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  the  five  books  of  Moses.  This  argu- 
ment was  strengthened  by  the  reflexion,  that  the 
animosity  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
commenced  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
former  from  Babylonia.  It  was  therefore  as  im- 
^  probable,  that  the  Samaritans  should  then  borrow 
from  the  Jews,  as  it  was  improbable,  that  their 
forefathers  should  have  seceded  without  some 
copies  of  the  Law,  which  was  the  rule  both  of 
their  ciml  and  of  their  religious  institutions. 
Finally,  as  the  Jews,  who  returned  to  Palestine 
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at  the  expiration  of  the  captivity,  returned  with 
the  language  of  their  Chaldean  masters,  and  the 
letters  of  this  language  were  the  letters,  in  which 
the  Jews  have  written  since  that  period,  the  sup- 
position, that,  with  their  language,  they  exchanged 
also  their  letters^  while  the  Samaritans  retained 
them,   appeared  more    probahle,    than    that    the 
letters  of  the  Jews  were  originally  the  same  with 
those  of  the   Chaldees,   and  that  the    exchange 
took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Samaritans.     It  was 
inferred  therefore,  that  the  original  alphabet  of 
the  sacred  writings  was  not  the  Chaldees  but  the 
Samaritan:    and    as   the    Samaritan    letters  are 
not  accompanied  with  points,  it  was  further  con- 
cluded, that  the  points  now  used  with  the  He- 
brew or   Chaldee  letters  were   the  invention  of 
a  later  age. 

Such  were  the  reflexions  suggested  by  the 
examination  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Fotur 
years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of  the  copy 
of  it  in  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  when  Ludovicus 
Cappellus,  Hebrew  Professor  at  the  French  Pro- 
testant University  of  Saumur,  composed  his  cele- 
brated woikf  Arcanum  punctatUmis  revelatum. 
This  work  contains  almost  all  the  arguments, 
which  have  been  since  used  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  points ;  and  they  axe  stated  so 
fully  and  clearly,  that  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
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rahausted  in  the  first  essay  <m  it.  But  as  the 
opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  pdnts  were  of  modem 
<mgin,  was  likely,  when  first  advanced,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  infringement  on  the  integrity  even 
of  the  text,  Cappellus  had  the  precaution  to  send 
bis  work  in  the  manuscript  to  be  examined  by 
Buxtorf,  who  returned  it  with  the  request  that 
it  might  not  be  printed.  Cappellus  then  sent  it 
to  Erpenius,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
«t  Leyden,  who  so  approved  of  it,  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  author  he  printed  it  at  Leyden 
in  1884.  Buxtorf  made  no  reply  to  it:  and  as 
he  died  about  five  years  afterwards,  he  left  it  to 
be  answered  by  his  son,  who  was  likewise  Pn>- 
ftssor  in  the  University  of  Basel.  But  many 
yean  <dapiied  before  the  younger  Buxtorf  had 
prepared  an  answer  to  Cappellus.  In  the  mean 
time  Johannes  Morinus,  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
tlie  Oratdfy  at  Paris,  attacked  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  i^Uers  in  his  Es^ercHathme^  tcde- 
^fiMtki^  printed  at  Paris  in  16S1.  And  as  the 
antiquity  of  the  l^Uen  appeimed  mote  important, 
perhaps  also  more  defensiUe,  than  the  antiquity 
^  the  paints,  tht  younger  Buxtorf  made  his  fir«t 
^BiMMty  tn  a  defence  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  entitled 
Diangftttliio  de  lH&rarum  Ilebmicetrum  gennmd 
isfMigmttMe.  The  predse  year  when  this  treatise 
Was  JknK  published  is  not  known :  but  in  1645  it 
recfeiivtd  an  answet  £tom  Cappellus  in  his  DkOnha 
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de  btris  et  Umliqui^  Hehrttoruin  Uteris,  in  which 
Cappellus  cotitended,  as  MorinUs  had  aireadjf 
done,  that  the  true  and  the  ancient  letters  of 
the  Hehrews  irore  no  oth^  than  the  Samatitan. 
In  1648  the  younger  Buxtorf  made  his  reply  to 
Cappelius  on  the  suhject  of  the  points,  in  a  work 
entitled^  lytlciatus  de  punct^rum  vocaUum  et 
aeeentumm  in  Uhris  Veneris  TesMmenti  HebreicU 
&riginei  ^ntiquitate^  et  amthoritate^  ofiposHus 
Arcano  punctati^nis  revelato  La^domci  CeijpfpdlL 
To  this  work  Cappellus  prepare^d  an  answer  en- 
titled Arcani  punctationis  VindicuB.  But  he 
died  before  the  publication  of  it :  and  his  son^  to 
whom  it  was  left  in  manuscript,  ^d  not  publish 
it,  till  many  years  after  the  death  also  of  his 
opponent  Buxtorf 

This  controversy  about  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  and  points  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  another  controversy  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  in  which  CappeUus  and  the  younger 
Buxtorf  were  likewise  engaged,  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text :  for  the  two  controversies, 
though  in  some  measure  connected,  and  frequently 
confounded,  rest  on  totally  distinct  grounds.  In 
the  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  charac- 
ter was  not  used  by  the  Jews  till  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  that  the  present  system  of 
vowel  points  was  introduced  in  a  still  later  age,^ 
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the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  scholars,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  have  sided  with  Cappellus. 

From  the  controversy  on  the  letters  and 
points  we  must  proceed  to  the  more  important 
controversy,  which  relates  to  the  words.  Of  this 
controversy,  and  of  the  subsequent  labours  of  the 
learned  to  provide  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  amending  the  Hebrew  text,  an  account 
wiU  be  given  in  the  following  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

We  are  now  entering  on  a  question  of  much 
greater  moment,  than  the  antiquity,  either  of  the 
Hehrew  points,  or  of  the  Hehrew  letters,  namely 
the  integrity  of  the  Hehrew  text.  The  letters 
may  have  heen  changed^  the  points  may  be  new, 
yet  the  wards  may  have  remained  the  same. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  this  inquiry,  we 
should  previously  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "  integrity  of  the  Hehrew  textr  The 
text  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  said  to  have 
preserved  its  integrity,  if  it  has  descended  to  the 
present  age  in  such  a  state,  as  upon  the  whole  the 
author  gave  it.  If  we  go  further,  and  require  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  all  the  copies  of  an  ancient 
work,  before  we  will  grant,  that  its  integrity  is 
preserved,  we  require  more,  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain :  for  it  is  impossible  to  multiply  written 
copies  of  a  work,  without  smne  deviation  from  the 
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author's  own  manuscript.  We  have  seen  how- 
ever that  Buxtorf,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Tiberias,  carried  his  notions  on  this  subject  so 
high,  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  variations  in 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  thus,  by  placing  its  inte- 
grity on  a  faUe  basis,  exposed  it  to  the  danger  of 
being  questioned  ^pon  grounds,  which  constitute 

no  real  cause  of  impeachment. 

« 

The  ^rst  person  who  combated  the  opinion  of 
Buxtorf  on  this  subject,  was  not  Cappellus,  but 
Johannes  Morinus,  who,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Lecture,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  art 
Paris,  the  religious  house,  which  possessed  the 
first-known  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
Of  this  Pentateuch  Morinus  gave  a  short  account 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1628.  He  gave 
a  more  copious  account  of  it,  as  also  of  its  trans- 
lation into  the  Samaritan  language  in  his  ExcT" 
citatianes  ecclesiasHc^e  in  utrumque  Samaritano^ 
rum  Pentateuchum,  published  at  Paris  in  16S1, 
in  which  he  not  only  maintained  (as  related  in 
the  preceding  Lecture)  that  the  Samaritan  letters 
were  the  andent  letters  oi  the  Jews,  but  also,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  the  Pentateueh  as 
written  with  Samaritan  letters,  contains  a  more 
andent  and  accurate  text  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  than  the   Hebrew   Pentateuch,   or   the 
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Pentateuch  as  written  with  the  common  Sebrew 
letters.  In  16S2  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with 
its  transhition  into  the  Samaritan  language,  waa 
under  the  inspection  of  Morinus  printed  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Paris  Polyglot :  and  in  16S3 
Morinus  published  the  first  volume  of  his  ^49- 
ereUoHanes  bibUae  de  Hebrai  Graeique  textua 
smceritate,  which  was  reprinted  many  years  after, 
wards  (in  1669)  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
volumeJ 

*The  object  of  these  Exercitationes  bibttciF  is 
to  shew  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  descended  to 
posterity  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  not  that  the 
Jews  had  wil/uUy  corrupted  the-  sacred  writings^ 
but  that  they  had  transcribed  them  so  negligently^ 
as  to  have  lost  in  very  numerous  instances  the 
original  and  genuine  text.  To  establish  this 
position.  Morinus  appealed  not  to  any  diyersity. 
which  might  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts ; 
for  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  seemed  at 
that  time  to  form  no  part  of  the  business  of 
a  HefareV  critic,  whether  this  omission  was  owing 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews^  or  that  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  regard  to  their  genei^al  coin* 
cidence  deterred  men  from  undertaking  a  task 
supposed  to  be  useless.  Morinus  appealed  to  the 
differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan 
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text  in   the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  differences 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.   As  he  believed  that  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  contained  a  more  ancient  and 
correct  text,  than  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,   he 
concluded^  that  the  latter  was  incorrect,  where  it 
differed  from  the  former.    And,  as  the  Septuagint 
version  was  made  from  manuscripts,  which  must 
have  been  older  by  a  thousand  years,   than  the 
oldest  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  extant  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  from  which 
any  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  could  have  been 
printed,  he  inferred  that  the  Septuagint  version 
had  greater  critical  authority,  than  either  Hebrew 
manuscripts   or  Hebrew  editions.     But  Morinus, 
in  preferring  the  Greek  version  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  did  not  consider,  that   this  version  has 
itself  undergone   material    alterations.      Morinus 
argued,  as  if  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint  contained 
the  Greek  text  in  its  original  and  unadulterated 
state.      It  is  only  on  this  supposition,  that  his 
reasoning  from  the  antiquity  of  that  version  com- 
pared with  the  age  of  the  present  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  the  inference,  which  he  thence  deduced 
in  favour  of  the  former,  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  latter,  can   have  the  least  foundation.     But 
the  supposition  is  evidently  false,  as  appears  both 
from  the  testimony  of  Origen,  which  was  given 
in  a  former  Lecture,  and  from  a  collation  of  the 
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manuscripts  now  extant.  In  fact>  before  we  can 
safely  apply  the  Septuagint  to  the  emendation  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  must  be   furnished  with 

a  critical  edition   of  the   Septuagint  itself. ; 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appeari; 
that  Morinus  went  as  far  into  one  extreme,  as 
Buxtorf  had  gone  into  the  other^  But  Morinus 
was  not  satisfied  with  going  thus  far:  he  went 
still  fiirther,  and  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  the 
authority  likewise  of  the  Latin  version,  for  which 
he  could  have  np  other  reason,  than  that  th^ 
Jjatin  is  the  established  version  of  his  own 
phurch,  the  church  of  Rome.  Here  thei^  h§ 
mixed  religious  with  critical  inquiries,  whiclj 
jnust  always,  be  kept  distinct,  or  every  Christian 
party  will  at  length  have  a  Bible  of  its  own. 

In  the  year  following  Simeon  de  Muis,  who 
had  written  already  against  the  Exercitationes 
ecclesiasticiB  respecting  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
published  his  Assertio  altera  Veritatis  Hehraiae^ 
against  the  Exercitutiones  hihliccBy  and  the  ob- 
jections of  Morinus  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  But  the  controversy  on  this  subject  wa$ 
soon  afterwards  transferred  to  Cappellus  and  the 
younger  Buxtorf. 

V  - 

In  1650  was  published  at  Paris  the  first  edition 
pf  CappeUi  Critica  sacra.    In  thi^  work,  thbuglj 

O 
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the  author  so  far  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  M orinus, 
that  he  combated  the  strict  notions  of  the  elder 
Buxtorf  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  avoided  that  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side,  into  which  Morinus  had  fallen.  He  main- 
tained, and  righihf  maintained,  that  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  like  all  other  works  of  antiquity,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  variations,  which  unavoidably  arise 
from  a  midtiplication  of  copies :  but  he  contended 
not,  that  the  sacred  text  was  thereby  rendered 
uncertain,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  He 
contended,  that  the  printed  editions  were  not 
every  where  so  correct,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion, 
that  emendation  is  superfluous ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  we  possessed  4he  means  of 
emendation.  He  considered  the  ancient  versions, 
when  applied  under  proper  restrictions,  as  one 
source  of  critical  authority  in  ascertaining  the 
genuineness  of  disputed  passages :  but  he  re- 
garded not,  with  Morinus,  a  deviation  of  the 
Hebrew  from  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate  as 
a  reason  for  supposing,  that  in  such  places  the 
Hebrew  was  incorrect.  In  short  his  principles  of 
criticism  were  such,  as  the  best  judges  have 
applied  'to  ancient  authors  in  general.  Where 
Cappellus  failed,  he  failed  in  the  application  of 
his  principles.  He  was  right  in  asserting,  that 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint   and  other  .ancient  versions  were  made^ 
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had  not  precisely  the  same  text,  as  modem  manu« 
scripts,  or  printed  editions.  But  he  sometimes 
^igcribed  to  a  diversity  of  readings  what  might 
rather  he  ascrihed  to  a  diversity  of  translation. 
He  was  right  in  asserting,  that  the  authors  of 
the  Masora  had  not  established  a  Hebrew  text, 
^hich  was  free  from  fault :  but  he  was  unjust  in 
not  acknowledging  the  services,  which  they  really 
performed;  He  was  right  in  asserting,  that  even 
tjie  Masoretic  text  had  not  descended  to  posterity 
vrithout  variations:  but  he  was  unjust  to  the 
authors  of  the  Masora  in  not  acknowledging  the 
cajce,  which  they  took  to  preserve  it.  For  if 
their  success  has  not  been  complete,  either  in 
establishing  or  in  preserving  the  Hebrew  text, 
they  have  been  guilty  only  of  the  fault,  which  is 
common  to  every  human  effort.  Nor  was  Cap- 
pellus  enabled  by  the  actual  production  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  (a  defect  indeed  rather  of  the  times 
than  his  own)  to  confirm  seyeritl  positions,  which 
in.  themselves  were  true. 


»■ 


In .  these  various  respects  was  Cappellus  open 
to  attack :  and  his  work  had  not  been  published 
a  year,  when  it  was  assailed  by  Amoldus  Bootius, 
a  name  now  buried  in  oblivion,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  on  no  other  account,  than  that 
his  attack  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  to  whom  Cappellus  imme<- 

o  2 
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diately  addressed  his  Epistola  apclogetica^  in  qui 

Amoldi  Bootii    temeraria   Crituue  censura  r^« 

feUitiiTf  which  was  published  at  Saiunur  in  1651/ 

But  all  other  assailants  were  forgotten  in  the 
younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1658  published  at  Basel 
his  Anticritica  sen  vindicia  veritatis  Hehraiaty 
adversus  Ludavici  CappeUi  CriHcam  quam  vacant 
Mcram,  gusque  defensianem.  If  Buxtorf  had 
been  contented  with  pointing  out  the  defects; 
which  really  existed  in  the  work  of  Cappellus; 
if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  shewing,  that  Cap-^ 
pellus  was  sometimes  mistaken  in  the  applicatian 
of  his  principles,  if  he  had  only  claimed  for  the 
Masora,  what  is  really  its  due,  the  victory  would 
have  been  decidedly  in  his  favour.  But  he  failed 
of  success  by  attempting  too  much.  Educated^ 
like  his  father,  no  less  in  the  pn^fudiceSy  than 
in  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  he  ad- 
hered to  those  strict  notions  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  can  never  apply  to  a 
work  of  antiquity.  And  by  refusing  to  admit, 
what  was  indisputably  true,  he  contributed  to 
establish  at  least  the  principles  of  Cappellus, 
by  the  very  efforts,  which  he  made,  to  confute 
them. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  BuxtorTs 
AnUcritica,  .Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Prolegomena 


fo  the  London  Polyglot,  dedared  in  favotur  of  the 
principles  asserted  by  Cappellus,  acknowledged, 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  critical  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  materially  contributed' 
thereto  by  his  own  exertions. 

A  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts^  like  those 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Greek  manuscripts^ 
i¥a8  still  wanted:  but  as  the  necessity  of  such  a 
collation  began  now  to  be  acknowledged,  attempts 
to  that  purpose  were  graduaUy  made  by  the  sub. 
sequent  editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  1661 
Joseph  Athias,  a  learned  Rabbi  and  printer  at 
Amsterdam,  published  a  Hebrew  Bible  (reprinted 
in  1667)  the  text  of  which  was  founded  oi^ 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  on  printed  editions. 
And  in  the  Preface,  which  was  written  by  Johii 
Leusden,  Hebrew  Professor  at  Utrecht,  it  is 
related  that  one  of  the  manuscripts  was  nine 
himdred  years  old.  In  1690  Jablonski,  a  Lutheran 
Clergyman  at  Berlin,  published  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
for  which  he  likewise  collated  manuscripts,  and 
gave  some  account  of  them  in  bis  Preface.  In 
.1705  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  the  edition  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  well  known  for  its  typographical 
be^uty„  and  its  convenience  for  common  use. 
The  text  was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias. 
Jt  has  the  jMasoretic  readings  in  the  margin,  a^^ 
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li  collectton  of  various  readings  from  printed 
editions  at  the  end.  In  1709  Professor  O^itz 
at  Ki^l  published  a  Hebrew  Bible,  for  which  he 
collated  both  editions  and  manuscripts:  and  in 
1720  John  Henry  Michaelis,  Professor  at  Halle, 
and  uncle  to  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  published  a  Hebrew  Bible^ 
for  which  he  tollated,  beside  many  printed 
editions,  five  Hebrew  manuscripts  preserved  at 
Erfurt,  of  which  the  various  readings  are  Quoted 

at   the  bottom  of  the  page. These  are  the 

chief  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  which  appeared  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  centtury :  for  though  the  edition  of  Reinec- 
dus,  which  was  several  times  reprinted,  professes 
on  the  title-page  to  have  been  formed  at  least 
partly  on  the  authority  of  manuiscripts,  those 
manuscripts  are  no  where  mentioned  in  it* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Expectations  of  the  public  were  considerably  raised 
by  the  preparations  for  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
iBible  by  Houbigant,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  at 

m 

Paris.  Like  Wetstein  he  published  his  Prole- 
gomena before  he  published  the  edition  itself. 
They  were  first  printed  in  1746,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  1753  by  a  splendid  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  in  four  volumes  folio.  The  text 
of  this  edition  was  copied  from  the  text  of  Vaii 
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« 

der  Hooght,  divested  indeed  of  points,  and  of 
every  thing  which  appeared  Masoretic  Its  value 
therefore  as  a  critical  edition  must  depend,  first 
on  the  apparatus,  which  the  editor  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
secondly  on  the  mode,  in  which  he  applied  his 
apparatus*  Now  this  apparatus  bore  no  proporr 
tion  to  /die  magnitude  of  the  undertakmg*  If  we 
except  the  Samaritan  readings,  which  are  printed 
in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  consisted 
altogether  of  extracts  from  only  twelve  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  three  of  which  were  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library,  and  nine  in  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  Oratory,  of  which  Houbigant  was 
member.  '  They  are  described  partly  in  his  gene- 
ral Prolegomena,  partly  in  the  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Prophets,  He  says  indeed  (ProL 
p.  cvii.)  that  he  saw  and  had  in  his  possession 
some  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Library : .  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
used  them.  Nor  did  he  make  much  use  even 
of  the  manuscripts,  which  he  did  collate.  Their 
various  readings  are  not  regularly  quoted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  as  is  usual  in  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament:  they  are  introduced 
occasionally  in  the  Notes,  which  are  subjoined  to 
£ach  chapter:  and  w|ien  they  are  introduced, 
which  is  not  very  often,  they  are  introduced 
diiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  such  read^ 
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angs,  as  the  editor  himself  preferred.  The  getid-* 
ral  evidence  therefore,  which  a  collation  of  manu* 
scripts  affords,  is  here  withholden.  In  fact  the 
learned  editor  himself^  as  appears  from  what  he 
says  in  his  Prolegomena,  attached  little  or  no 
value  to  any  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  now 
-extant :  and,  though  he  allows  them  a  place 
among  the  sources  of  emendation^  that  place 
appears,  both  from  his  principles,  and  from  his 
practice,  to  have  been  rather  nominal  than  real. 
Like  his  predecessor  Morinus,  he  attached  much 
greater  importance  to  the  readings  of  the  Septua* 
gint,  and  other  ancient  versions.  Like  Morinus 
too,  he  uniformly  preferred  the  text  of  the  Sama* 
ritan  to  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch* 
Now  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Sama* 
ritan  Pentateuch  is  of  great  -importance  to  ^ 
biblical  critic,  though  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  its  readings  are  preferable  to  the  correspondent 
readings  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  to  assume  as  a  gene^ 
ral  principle,  that  the  Hebrew  is  faulty,  or  even 
to  be  suspected,  because  it  differs  from  the  Sama^ 
ritan,  is  to  regulate  our  judgement  by  a  single 
evidence,  where'  other  witnesses  are  at  least  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  But  there  was  a  fourth  source 
of  emendation,  to  which  Houbigant  had  more 
frequent  recourse  than  to  any  other, .  namely, 
emendation  from  his  own  conjecture.  And  here 
.he  indulge^  him^lf   to  such   a  degree,    as  a* 
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€ober  critic  can  approve.  It  is  true,  that  he  did 
not  obtrude  his  conjectures  on  the  Hebrew  text. 
But  he  introduced  them  in  his  Latin  translation, 
which  not  only  accompanied  the  Hebrew,  but 
was  afterwards  printed  separately,  and  is  neces^ 
sarily  more  read  than  the  original.  Though  he 
professed  therefore  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Cappellus,  he  had  not  the  caution^  nor  had  he 
the  sagacity  of  that  eminent  critic:  and  in  his 
opposition  to  the  two  Buxtorfs  he  was  most  defec- 
Jive  where  they  were  most  distinguished.  We 
must  not  indeed  deny  the  ingenuity^  which  he 
-sometimes  displays  in  his  critical  conjectures :  but 
if  he  had  known  more^  he  would  have  tonjec^ 
tured  less.  He  knew  too  little  of  the  Masora,  to 
form  a  judgement  of  it :  and  he  rejected,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  what  he  did  not  fully  under«- 
jstahd.  In  short,  if  we  must  go  into  extremes^ 
the  extreme  of  the  two  Buxtorfs  is  infinitely 
wiser  and  safer,  than  the  extreme  of  Houbigant : 
and  we  had  better  declare  at  once,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  requires  no  emendation,  than  sub- 
mit the  Bible  to  the  critical  licentiousness  of  an 
editor,  who  corrects  without  controuL 

\  ■    ■ 

In    the    same   year,    in    which    Houbigant^s 

edition  was  delivered  to  the  public.  Dr.  Kenni- 

<5ott,  then  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford, 

*^blished  his  first  Dissertation  on  4;he  state  of 
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the  printed  Hebrew  text,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  Hshew  the  necessity  of  the  same  exten- 
sive collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  had 
been  already  undertaken  of  the  Crreek  manu- 
scripts: and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  of  various  readings  from  seventy 
Hebrew  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  1759  he  published  his  second  Dis- 
sertation, on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
text,  wherein  he  also  replied  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  his  first  Dissertation. 
And  the  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being 
then  very  generally  admitted,  a  very  liberal  subr 
iscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  ^ 
collation.  The  subscription  amounted  on  the 
whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
-name  of  his  late  Majesty  headed  the  list  of 
subscribers*  Various  persons  were  employed,  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  but  of  the  foreign  literati 
the  principal  was  Professor  Bruns,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated 
Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for 
that  purpose  into  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The 
business  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769 
inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott 
published  annually  an  aecount  of  the  progress, 
which  was  made.  Mor^  than  ^ix  hundred  He- 
brew manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscript£i  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  discovered  in  diffeti^ 
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ent  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent: 
nii(ny  of  which  were  wholly  collated,  and  others 
consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  years 
of  course  elapsed,  after  the  collations  were  finish-^ 
ed,  before  the  materials  could  be  arranged  and 
digested  for  publication.  In  1776  the  first  va- 
lirnie  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  deli- 
vered to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second 
volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  : 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
having  produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon 
a  iarge  scale,  both  of  the  Chreek  Testament,  and 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  an  honour,  which  it  is 
still  maintaining  by  a  similar  edition,  hitherto 
indeed  unfinished,  of  the  Greek  Version. 

Tlie  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed 
fr<WSi  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction, 
were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  in  the  points 
were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were 
not  added  in  the  text.  The  various  readings,  as 
in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  refe- 
rences  to  the  corres{)ondent  readiicgs  bf  the  text. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  deviations  of  the  Samari- 
tan text'  were  printed' in  a  column  parallel  to  the 
Hebrew:  and  the  variations  observable  in  the 
%maritia   manuscripts,  which   differ  from  each 
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Other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted 
with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text. 
To  this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  col- 
lation of  the  most  distinguished  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as  Wetstein 
has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did 
Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and 
editions.  He  further  considered,  that,  as  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  afford  another  source  of 
various  readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers 
are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Rabbinical  writings,  but  particularly 
to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  andeiit  ius 
the  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  autho* 
rities  he  designates  them  by  numbers  from  1  to 
693>  including  Manuscripts,  Editions,  and  Rab- 
binical writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in 
the  Dissertatio  generalis  annexed  to  the  second 
.volume. 

This  Dissertatio  generalise  which  corresponds 
to  what  are  called  Prolegomena  in  other  critical 
editions,  contains,  not  only  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  and  other  iMthorities  collated  for  this 
edition^  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hc^tir^  te]# 
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divided  into  periods,  and  beginning  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Hebrew  canon  after  the  return  of 
th^  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Though 
inquiries  of  this  description  unavoidably  contain 
matters  of  doubtful  disputation,  though  the  opi-* 
nions  of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently  ques-^ 
tioned,  and  sometimes  justly  questioned,  his  Dis-^ 
sertaiio  generalis  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to 
every  biblical  scholar.  Kennicottt  was  a  disciple 
of  Cappellus,  both  in  respect  to '  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the  preference 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  but  he  avoided  the 
extreme,  into  which  Morinus  and  Houbigant  had 
fallen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  Rah* 
binical  learning  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  his  merits 
were  greater,  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  were  willing 
to  allow. 

That  the  mass  of  various  readings  exhibited  in 
this  edition,  which  greatly  surpass  in  number  the 
various  readings  collected  by  the  industry  of  three 
centuries  for  the  Greek  Testament,  contains  but 
few  of  real  importance^  is  no  subject  of  reproach 
to  the  learned  editor,  who  could  only  produce 
what  his  authorities  afforded.-  Nor  is  he  io  be 
censured  for  giving  aU  that  he  had  without 
regard  to  their  relative  value.  His  was  the  first 
Attempt,  which  was  ever  made,  to  give  a  copious 
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collection  of  Hebrew  readings:  and  he  could 
hardly  have  been  justified,  if  he  had  exercised 
his  own  discretion  in  regard  to  the  portion,  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  public.  He  wisely 
therefore  afforded  the  opportunity  to  his  readers 
of  selecting  for  themselves :  and  though  his  ex-« 
tracts  are  rarely  of  much  value  for  the  purpose  of 
critical  emendation,  they  enable  us,  both  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts^ 
and  to  draw  some  important  conclusions  in  re^ 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text 

The  major  part  of  this  immense  collection 
consists  in  mere  variations  of  orthography,  in  the 
fulness  or  defectiveness  of  certain  words,  in  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  a  mater  lectiontSf.xA 
ia  Vau  or  a  Jod.  And  if  we  further  deduct  the 
readings,  which  are  either  manifest  errata,. or  in 
other  respects  are  of  no  value,  the  important  de- 
viations will  be  confined  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  In  short  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation  has 
contributed  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  Masora. 
We  learn  from  it  this  useful  lesson,  that  although 
a  multiplication  of  written  copies  will,  notwith- 
standing all  human  endeavours,  produce  variations 
in  the  text,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
have  been  so  far  protected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Masora,  that  all  which  are  now  extant,  both  ^he 
oldest  and  the  newest,   may  be  compelled  vritik 
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those  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
Griesbach  refers  to  the  same  edition. 

That  the  integrity  therefore  of  the  Hebrew 
tex^  from  the  time  when  it  was  fixed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Masora,  has  been  as  strictly  pre- 
served to  the  present  age,  as  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  an  ancient  work,  is  a  position,  which  no 
longer  admits  a  doubt.  Another  question  of  equal 
importance  is,  whether  we  have  sufficient  reason' 
to  believe,  that  the  Masoretic  text  is  itself  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the 
examination  of  this  question  Hebrew  manuscripts 
are  of  no  use :  the  oldest  now  extant  are  younger 
by  some  centuries  than  the  Masora  itself:  and 
therefore  they  cannot  furnish  the  means  of  cor- 
recting the  faults,  which  the  Masorets  themselves 
may  have  committed.  For  though  Ante-Masoretic 
readings  should  occasionally  be  found  in  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  it  would  be  very  uncritical  to  correct 
the  Masoretic  text  on  their  authority  alone,  unless 
we  might  take  for  granted,  what  we  certainly  may 
not,  that  every  Masoretic  alteration  was  an  alte- 
ration for  the  vxyrse.  But  if  we  cannot  appeal  td 
positive  evidence,  we  must  argue  from  the  evidence, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  those  questions,  which  ought  to  be  holden 
ixi  \ki^  affirmative i  till  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  negative.    Now  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias^ 
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in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  must  have  had 
access  to  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  were  written 
before  the  Birth  of  Christ.  We  know  that  they 
sought  and  collated  them.  We  know  that  their 
exertions  to  obtain  an  accurate  text  were  equal  to 
their  endeavours  to  preserve  it.  Why  then  shall 
we  conclude,  that  they  laboured  in  vain  ? 

Our  notions  of  integrity  must  not  indeed  be 
carried  to  such  an  height^  as  to  imply  that  no  de*- 
yiations  from  the  sacred  autographs  were  retained 
in  the  Masoretic  text,  that  there  are  no  passages 
in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  betray 
marks  of  corruption,  and  still  require  critical  aid4 
Such  passages  imdoubtedly  there  are :  and  we  are 
still  in  want  of  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament.  Kennicott's  edition  brought  us  hardly 
so  far  in  the  Criticism  of  the  former,  as  Mill's 
edition  in  the  Criticism  of  the  latter.  In  the  years 
1784 — 1788  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  of  Parma 
published  four  quarto  volumes  (afterwards  augmen-^ 
ted  by  a  supplemental  volume)  of  extracts  from 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  form  a  considerable 
addition  to  Kennicott's  collations :  and  in  1793 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  published 
at  Leipzig  by  Doederlein  and  Meisner,  with  the 
most  important  readings,  which  had  been  giveu 
^th  by  Kennicott  ]and  Dr.  Rossi.    But  we  st9f 
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want  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which 
the  readings  of  manttscripts  are  united,  as  in 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
judicious  extracts  from  the  ancient  versions. 
Such  an  edition  would  supply  the  materials, 
which  if  carefully  used,  might  enable  us  in  various 
places  to  correct  what  appears  inaccurate. 

The  history  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  being 
BOW  brought  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
according  to  the  general  plan  to  describe  the 
Authors  who  have  illustrated  the  Criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  according  to  its  several 
departments.  This  description  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  X. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  authors,  who  have 
best  explained  the  several  departments  of  Hebrew 
Criticism,  we  may  proceed  by  a  method  similar 
to  that,  which  was  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
Greek  Testament. 

As  a  general  and  elementary  treatise  on  the 
Criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Dr.  Gerard's 
Institutes  already  mentioned  in  the  seventh 
Lecture,  may  be  again  recommended.  Though 
it  relates  as  well  to  the  Interpretation,  as  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  Bible  properly  so  called,  and 
both  subjects  are  comprehended  under  one  name, 
yet,  as  they  are  not  confounded,  it  will  be  easy 
to  select  such  parts,  as  immediately  relate  to  our 
present  inquiry. 

A  knowledge  of  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  best  obtained  from  the  first  volume 
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af  the  Bihlioiheca  sacra^  as  published  by  M asch. 
An  account  both  of  the  original  and  of  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  was  given  in  the  seventh 
Lecture,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  at  present 
to  observe  any  thing  more,  than  what  particularly 
relates  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  On  this  subject 
the  learned  editor  is  much  more  diffiise,  and 
much  more  profound,  than  in  the  account,  which 
he  has  given  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  his  description  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  he  confines  himself  not  merely  to  the 
external  history  of  the  editions,  but  occasionally* 
institutes  critical  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  their  text.  He  has  given  also  a  pre- 
liminary  dissertation  He  codicum  Hehraicarum 
diversitatibus,  in  which  the  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
one  called  Masoretic,  the  other  Amasoretic.  The 
former  class  comprises  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  which 
have  the  marginal  readings  of  the  Masora,  and  is 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  according  as  those 
readings  are  quoted,  either  wholly,  or  only  in 
part.  The  second  class  comprises  those  editions^ 
in  which  the  readings  of  the  Masora  are  unnoticed. 
An  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
to  the  year  1730  is  given  also  in  the  second  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Wolfii  JSibliotheca  Hebnea^ 
De  Rossi  of  Parma  has  greatly  contributed  to  oux 
knowledge  of  the  early  editions,  of  the  HebrcMf 

P2 
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Bibles,  both  by.  his  DUquUitio  critica  de  He^ 
hraic(e  typographi€B  arigine,  published  at  Parma 
in  1776,  and  by  his  Apparatus  Hehr€B€hBihlicu89 
published  at  Fanna  in  1782.  But  all  the  sin- 
formation,  communicated  on  this  subject,  as  well 
by  De  Rossi  as  by  Wolf,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  BibUotheca  sacra  by  Masch,  either  in  the 
first  or  in  the  supplementary  volume.  With  no 
less  industry  and  fidelity  has  the  author  of  the 
BMiographical  Dictionary  (noticed  in  the 
seventh  Lecture)  availed  himself  of  the  labours 

of  his  predecessors. ^The  critical  editions  of  the 

Hebrew  Bible  are  described  in  Dr.  Kennicott's 
Dissertatio  gerieralis:  and  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  editions  of  the  Bible,  which  preceded 
the  London  Polyglot,  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Walton's  ProUgbmena.  These  iVofe- 
gomena,  to  which  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  and  which  contain  an  inestimable  treasure 
of  Oriental  literature,  were  reprinted  in  octavo  at 
Leipzig  in  1777,  by  I.  A.  Dathe,  Professor  of 
the  Oriental .  Languages  in  that  University,  who 
accompanied  that  edition  with  a  valuable  preface. 
The  Hissertatio  generalis  was  likewise  reprinted 
in  octavo  at  Brunswick,  in  1783,  by  Professor 
Brunis  of  Helmstadt,  who  was  Kennicotf  s  chief 
assintant  in  the  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
ftnd'who  accompanied  the  edition  both  with  A 
preface  and  notes« 
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*  Of  manuscripts .  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  some 
account  is  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Walton's 
Prolegomena.  In  the  folio: edition  of  the  Biblio^ 
iheca  sacra,  published  in  1723»  a  catalogue  of 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts  is  given  as  far  as  they 
were  then  known.  In  the  second  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Bihliotheca  Hebraa,  the  latter 
of  which  was  published  in  1733,  a  further  account 
is  given  of  the  thenrknown  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
To  this  work  should  be  added  //•  F,  Koecheri 
Nova  Bihliotheca  Hebraica^  published  at  Jena 
in  1783  and  1784,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  as 
a  supplement  to  that  of  Wolf.  Till  the  collation 
was  made  for  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  our  know- 
ledge .  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  .was  confined  .  to 
a  very  small,  number.  This  number  however  was 
ISO .  increased .  by  that  collation, '  that  .they  now 
amount  to  :  more  than  six  hundred.  They '  are 
all .  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Dis- 
sertatio  generalis ;  and  the  learned'  editor  has 
related  in  what  library  each  manuscript  is  pre- 
served, by  .what  mark  or  number  it  is  , there 
knpwn,^what  books  it  contains,  in  what/ year  it 
was/written,  (where .  a  date  is  annexed  to  it),  or 
to  what  century  he  ;hii)Qiself  refers  it  (where  the 
manuscript  has  no  date),'  whether  it  is  written 
in  Spanish  or  German  hand, ;  and  (whenever  an 
account  of  it  has  been  already  published)  what 
author  or  authors  may  be  further  consulted.    The 
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Dissertatio  generaUs  therefore  is  the  work,  which 
is  always  to  he  examined  in  the  first  instance  hy  ^ 
those,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
on  any  Hebrew  manuscript,  which  had  been 
collated  before  1770,  when  Kennicott's  collation 
was  closed.  A  valuable  supplement  to  Kennicott's 
catalogue  is  contained  in  the  following  work, 
apparatus  Hebr<BO  -  hiblicus ,  seu  mantiscripti^ 
edUique  codices  Sacri  Textus,  quos  possidet 
novaque  variantium  lectionum  collationi  destinat 

Jo.  Bern,  de  Rossi    ParnKSy  1782.  %vo. ^But 

whoever  wishes  to  become  more   intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Hebrew  manuscripts 
in  general,  must  consult  the  following  work  by 
Professor   O.  G.  Tychsen,   of  the  University  6£ 
Rostock  in  Mecklenburg:    Tentamen  de  variis 
codicum  Hebraicorum  Ceteris  Testamenti  nianu^ 
scjiptorum  generibus,  a  Jtidieis  et  non  Judisis 
descriptis,   eorumque  in  classes  certas  distribu^ 
tione,  et  antiquitatis  et  bonitatis   characteribus. 
Rostochii,  1772.  Svo.     In  addition  to  the  rulei^ 
which  it  prescribes,  for  judging  of  the  antiquity, 
country,  writer,  &c.   of   Hebrew  manuscripts,   tt 
has  digressions  on  other  points  of  Hebrew  Utera^ 
ture,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.— In 
determining  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew  manus'cripts, 
it   may   be    useful    likewise   to    consult   a  sh<^ 
treatise   by    Professor    Schnurrer    of   Tiibingeo, 
entitled,  De  codicum  Hebraorum  Veteris  Testis 
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frienti  4i^ate  difficuUer  determinandd,  printed  m 
his  Dissertationes  philologico-critic^e^  which  were 
published  at  Gotha  and  Amsterdam  in  1790| 
octaro.  They,  who  are  acquainted  with  German^ 
will  find  the  most  perspicuous,  and  the  mosi; 
systematic  account  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  th$ 

setond.  volume    of   Eichhom's  Introduction. 

Beside  the  manuscripts  in  Hebrew  letters*  sixr 
teen  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan 
letters  were  collated  for  Kennicdtfs  edition,  of 
whi<^h  an  account  is  given  in  the  catalogue  oS 
manuscripts  in  the  Dissertatio  generalis.  It  was 
related  in  the  eighth  Xiecture,  that  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateucli 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
that  the  first  known  copy  of  it  was  deposited  iii 
the  library  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris ;  and  that 
the  deviation  pf  its  text  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  th^ 
subject  of  their  relative  value.  But  an  account 
of  the  principal  authors  pn  this  subject  will  be 
jQAore  properly  given,  when  we  come  to  that  de^ 
partment,  which  relates  to  the  utility  and  appli- 
d6ation  of  various  readings**-^ — ^The  Samaritan 
JPentateiich  was. first  printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot 
under  the  inspection  of  Morinus,  and  was  reprinteSi 
by  WaltoDL  in  the  London  Polyglot  In  thecee 
editions  it  is  printed  in  the  SamjariUm  charaptejr. 
.In  1790  the  late  Dr.  Blayney,  Hebrew  Vxo£e$sQr 
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at  Oxfordi  published  it,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  which  had  been  already 
used  by  Houbigant  and  Kennicott,  in'^prihting  the 
dedatums  of  the '  Samaritan  text.  Dr.  Blayney's 
edition  is  moreover  accompanied  with  the  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  manuscripts  (collated  for  Ken- 
nicott's  edition)  which  differ  from  the  printed 
Samaritan  text* 

On  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  open  a  second  source  of  various  readings, 
our  means  of  information  are  very  ample.  A  con* 
siderable  part  of  Walton's  Prolegomena  is  devoted 
to  this  subject :  and  they  are  particularly  valuable 
in  respect  to  the  oriental  versions,  which^  are 
described  in  the  six  last  chapters.  The  second 
book  of  Simon's  critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  wholly  employed  on  the  translations 
of  it,  both  ancient  and  modern,  though  the  latter 
are  of  no  value  in  a  critical  history  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  on  which  account  the  notice  of  Lewis's  and 
other  histories  of  our  English  translations  must 
be  reserved  for  the  second  branch  of  Theology, 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  In  Carpzov^s 
^  Critioa  sacra  Feteris  Testamenti,  printed  at 
Leipzig  in  1728,  quarto,  the  second  part  con- 
tains also  an  account  of  the  translations  of  the 
.Old  Testament.  A  popular  account  is  given  of 
them  in  the  second  volume  of  Prideaux's  Con'^ 
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nexion :  and  also  in  Dr.  Brett's  Dissertation  on 
the  ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible,  of  wliich  tbe 
second  edition  was  published  in  London  in  1760, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop 
Watson's  Theological  Tracts.  The  object  of  this 
latter  work,  as  the  author  declares  on  the  title- 
page,  was  to  shew  the  excellent  use,  that  may 
be  made  of  the  ancient  versions  towards  attain- 
ing the  true  readings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
doubtful  places.  But  that,  which  far  surpasses 
all  other  works  on  the  cntical  application  of  the 
ancient  versions,  is  Eichhom'e  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  latter   half  of 

the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  best  account  of  the  editions  of  the  ancient 
versions  is  given  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Bibliotheca  sacra,  published  by  Masch.  No  work 
contains  so  many  of  the  ancient  versions,  and 
so  well  arranged,  as  the  London  Polyglot. 

As  the  Septuagint  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  as  it  is  like- 
wise more  familiar  to  us,  than  any  other  ancient 
version,  the  Latin   only  excepted*,  the  authors, 


"  The  history  of  the  Latin  Version  has  been  already  given 
in  the  second  Lecture.  It  is  only  the  Latin  Fulgale,  made  by 
Jerom  from  the  Hebrew,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  Criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.     The  old  Latin  version  published  by 

Sabatier 
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who  have  written  on  it,  deserve  more  particular 
notice.  The  first  writer,  who  instituted  a  syste-; 
matic  inquiry  into  the  Septuagint  version,  waa 
Archbishop  Usher  in  a  work  entitled  De  Gracd 
Septuaginta  interpretum  Versione  Syntagma, 
printed  in  London  in  1655,  quarto.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of 
the  version  according  to  the  account  of  Aristeas 
(then  supposed  to  be  genuine),  to  the  time  when 
and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to  the 
alterations  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text, 
to  the  corrections  of  Origen,  to  the  modern 
editions,  and  other  subjects,  with  which  these 
are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of 
great  merit;  it  displays  much  original  inquiry, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of 
later  publications  on  the  Septuagint.  In  1661 
Isaac  y  ossius  published  at  the  Hague,  in  quarto, 
his  work  entitled  De  Septuaginta  interpretihus, 
eorumque  iralatione  et  chronologia  dissertationes. 
Isaac  Vossius  was  such  an  admirer  of  the  Septu- 
agint, that  he  ascribed  to  it  more  authority,  than 


Sabatier  (at  Rheims  in  17^3^  in  three  volumes  folio^)  being 
in  the  Old  Testament  made  from  the  Septuagint^  applies 
immediately  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Septuagint.  In  the 
edition  of  the  BibUotheca  sacra.  Part  II.  Vol.  III.  as  published 
by  Masch,  both  versions  are  fully  described.  Much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  Vulgate  may  be  obtained  from 
Hody's  work  De  texlibus,  S^c* 
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to  the  original  itself.     But  he  met  with  a  very 
powerful  adversary  in  Humphrey  Hody,  then  a 
young  man  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  College  in 
Oxford,   who  in  1685   published  in  London,  ia 
octavo,   his    treatise    entitled    Contra    historiam 
Aristae  de   LXX.  interpretibus  dissertatio:  in 
qua  probatur    illam   a  Judceo  aliquo  confectam 
fuisse    ad    conciliandam    authoritatem    Versioni 
Gr€ec€d  ;  et  clarissimi  doctissimique  viri  D.  Isaaci 
VossU  aliorumque  defensiones  ejusdem  examini 
subjiciuntur .    This  very  acute  and  learned  writer 
has  clearly  proved  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
writing  which  bears  the  name  of  Aristeas :  some 
feeble    efforts   were   made  indeed   to  defend  the 
authenticity  of  that  writing,  especially  by  Whiston 
in  an  Appendix  to  his  Literal  Accomplishment  of 
Scripture  Prophecies :  but  the  opinion  of  Hody 
is  at  present   very  generally  adopted.     In  1705 
Hody,   who  was   then   become   Greek    Professor 
and  Archdeacon   of  Oxford,  published  the  work 
already  quoted  in  the  fourth  Lecture,  De  Bibli- 
orum  textibus  originalibus^  Versionibus   Gr^ecis 
et  Latind  Vvlgata   libri   quatuor.     This  is   the 
classical  work  on  the  Septuagint:  but  there  are 
others  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  two 
publications  by  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  Rector  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart  Street,  the  one  An  Enquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  the  Septuagint    Version   of  the 
Old  Testament;   London,  1769,  Svo;  the  other 
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A  brief  Account  historical  and  critical  of  the 
Sejauagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
London,  1787,  8t?o.  The  author,  who  is  himself 
an  excellent  critic,  treads  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  Hody.  The  last  work  especially  should  be 
read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Septuagint.  The  following 
is  likewise  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  represents 
both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topes, 
which  suggest  themselves  for  consideration  oh  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint  version.  De  drigine 
versioms  Septubginta  interpretum:  auctore  S. 
T.  Muecke,  Conrectore  Lofcei  Soraviensis.   Zul-^ 

Uchovite,  1788,    Svo. The   authors   on    some 

particular  subjects  connected  with  the  utiUty  and 
application  of  various  readings  will  be  noticed 
when  we  come  to  that  department. 

The  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  are  fully  de* 
scribed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  second  ^part 
of  the  Bibliotheca  sacra,  as  published  by  Masch ; 
to  which  description  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
origin,  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  other 
Greek  versions'  of  the  Bible.  It  may  be  proper 
to  ob3erve  that  there  are  four  principal  or  cardi- 
nal editions  of  the  Septuagint,  from  one  or  more 
of  which  aU  the  other  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
have  been  copied ;  namely  the  Complutensianj, 
the  Aldine,  the  Roman  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  Grabe'a 
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edition.      The  Complutensian    Septuagint    bears 
the  date  of  1515 ;   it  was  printed  from  a  collation 
of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  the  editors  highly^ 
extol,  but  of  which  we  have  no  further  knowledge. 
The  Aldine  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1518,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tius.     The    text    of   this    edition    was    likewise 
formed  from  several  Greek  manuscripts,  but  was 
interpolated  in  various  places  from  other  Greek 
versions.      The    Roman    edition    of    Sixtus  V., 
which  appeared  in   1587,    was  copied  from  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanu^,  with  the  exception 
of  such  words  as  the  editors  regarded  in  the  light 
of   errata.     But    as    such    corrections    depended 
wholly  on  the  Judgement  of  the  editors,  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  know  the  real  readings  of  the 
Codex  Vaticanus,  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  edition  of 
the    Pentateuch   has  carefriUy  noted  the  differ- 
ences, however  minute,  between  the  text  of  the 
Roman   edition  and  of  the  Vatican  manuscript. 
Grabe's  edition  was  taken  from  the  no  less  cele-    . 
brated  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  was  printed  at 
Oxford  in   four  folio  volumes  at  different  times 
from   1707  to   1720.     But   though   this   edition 
has  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  for  its  basis,  it  iff 
far  from  being  a  mere  copy  of  that  manuscript : 
for    Grabe    (also    Lee    who    continued   it    after 
Grabe's  death)  adopted  many  readings  partly  from 
the   Roman    edition,   partly   from   other  manu" 
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scripts,  where  those  readings  were  belieyed  to  l)e 
genuine.  The  most  convenidtit  edition  is  that 
of  Breitinger,  published  at  Zurich  in  1730—1732 
in  four  quarto  volumes:  for  it  contains  the  text 
of  Grabe's  edition  with  the  deviations  of  the 
Roman  edition  in  the  margin. — Hitherto  no  col- 
lation of  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  had  been 
undertaken  upon  an  extensive  scale.  In  1779 
Dr.  White,  Arabic  (afterwards  Hebrew)  Profes- 
sor at  Oxford,  published  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Septuagint.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Stroth^ 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Gotha,  pub^ 
lished  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Eichhorn's  Reper- 
torium  the  first  part  of  his  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
of  the  LiXX.y  which  he  continued  in  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  volumes.  In  1788  Dr.  Holmes 
(afteil^ards  Dean  of  Winchester)  published  at 
Oxford  proposals  for  a  collation  of  all  the  known 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint.  The  undertaking 
was  promoted  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  a  subscription  was  made  toward  defraying 
the  expence;  literary  men  were  engaged  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  business  of 
GoUation;  and  Dr.  Holmes  published  annually 
an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made.  In 
1798  he  published  at  Oxford  the  Book  of 
Crenesis,  which  was  successively  followed  by  the 
Axiky&L  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  making  together 
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mie  folio  volume,  with  one  title-page,   and  one 
general  Preface.     From  this  general  Preface  it 
appears,  that  eleven  Greek  inanuscripts  in  uncial 
letters,  and  more  than  an  hundred  manuscripts  in 
small  letters,  containing  either  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  were  collated  for  this  edition. 
They  are  all  described  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters.     And  as  the  text  of  this  edition  is  a 
copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587)  the  deviations 
from    it  observable  in  the  three  other  cardinal 
editions,    the    Complutensian,    the    Aldine,    and 
Grabe's  edition,  are  constantly  noted.     The  quo- 
tations, which  are   found  in  the   works  of   the 
Greek  Fathers,  are  likewise  alleged :   and  finally 
the    various    readings    of   the    ancient   versions, 
namely  of  such  as  were  made    from    the   Sep^ 
tuagintf  for  versions  made  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  can  frimish  no  various  readings  for  the 
emendation  of  the  Greek.     The  plan  therefore^ 
of  this   edition   is  good :    it  is    that   which  had 
been  -  already  applied    by  Mill,    Wetstein,    and 
Griesbach  to  the  Greek  Testament.     Nor  is  the 
execution  of  the  plan  to  be  less  commended :   it 
displays  uncommon  industry,  and  apparently  great 
accuracy.     The  learned  editor  died  in  1806:  tut      ^ 
shortly  before  his  death  he  published  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  both  according  to  the  Septuagint  ver* 
sion   and  that  of   Theodotion,    the  latter    only 
having  been  printed  in  former  editions,  biecause 
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the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book  is  not  con-^ 
tained  in  the  common  manuscripts,  and  was  un- 
known till  it  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1772  from 
a  manuscript  belonging  to  Cardinal  Chigi.  Since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes,  the  continuation  of 
this  important  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  who  has  properly  resumed  it  with  the 
bistorical  books  as  they  follow  the  Pentateuch^ 
and  from  the  spedmen  which  he  has  already 
given,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  appears  well  worthy 
of  the  task,  which  has  been  committed  to'  his 
care.  Every  friend  of  biblical  literature  must 
wish  to  see  the  completion  of  this  edition. — On 
the  application  of  the  Septuagint  version  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be  consulted 
the  two  following  works :  F.  V.  Reinhardi  Dis^ 
sertatio  de  versionis  Alexandrine  autharitate  et 
tisu  in  constiluendd  lihrorum  Hehraicorum  lee- 
tione  genuind.  Vitemherjgaj  1777,  4<o. — G.  C. 
Knappii  Dissertatio  de  versione  Alexandrind  in 
emendandd  lectione  exempli  Hebraici  catUe  adhi- 

hendd.    P.  i.  ii.     HaUe,  1775, 1776,  4to. The 

authors  who  have  applied  the  Septuagint  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Bible  will  be  mentioned  under 
the  second  branch  of  Theology. 

Having  already  mentioned  two  sources  of 
various  readings,  Hebrew  manuscripts^  and  an- 
cien<  versions,  with  the  writers,  from  whom  the 
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best  information  may  be  deriyed  on  those  subj 
jects,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  third  souree, 
which  consists  of  quotcUions  from    the   Hebrew^ 
Bible^  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors.     Fhilp    an4    Josephus,    who    wrote   iqi 
Greek  and  used  the  Septuagint   version,  if  not 
exduidvely,  at  least  chiefly,  especially  the  former, 
are   of  very  little   use  in   the  .criticism  of  the 
Hebrew   Bible.     The  T^mud,   and  such  other 
Bahhinical  works  as  contain  quotations  from  the 
Hebrew,  are  alone  of  any  value.    The  Talmud 
(a  word  which   dgnifiefs  literally  doctrine)   may 
be  regarded  as  the  Corpus  doctrime  Judmcte  t 
and  as  the  precepts,  which  it. contains,  relate  not; 
merely  to  doctrines  properly  so  called,  but  to  cere-, 
monies  as  well  civil  as  religious,  it  has  not  been 
improperly  termed  Jtidceorum  jus  cwile  et  ^cdnO" 
nicum.  The  text  of  it  which  is  called  Mishna,  was 
compiled  in  the  second  century  by  Rabbi' Jehuda 
Hakkadosh;    a  commentary  called  Gemara,  was 
added  to  it. at  Jerusalem,  and  another  commentary 
bearing  the  same  name  was  afterwards  added  to 
it  in  Babylon.     The  [text  of  the  Talmud  is  some- 
times   accompanied    with   the  former,    at  .other 
times  with  the  latter .  commentary ;   and  .the  text 
and  commentary  together  receive,  the  .  appellation 
of  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  or  Talmiid  of  Babylon, 
according  to  the  commentary,  which  is  annexed. 

For  the   different    editions   of  the  Talmud  the 

.  < . .  •         •     ^  »     ■ 
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first  and  fourth  volumes  of  fFolfii  Bibliotheca 
Hebraa  must  be  consulted.  That  of  Surenhu- 
siuB  (Amsterdam  1698--1708,  six  tom.  fol.)  con<^ 
tains  only  the  Mishna:  but  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  translation.  The  contents  of  the- 
Mishna  are  described  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Antiquitates  Hebraarum,  published  by  Professw 
Wahner  at  Grottingen  in  1743,  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  -— — <-  It  was  observed  in  the  preceding" 
Lecture,  that  the  Talmud  was  collated  for  Dr. 
Kennicott's  edition:  several  other  Rablnnioal 
works  were  collated,  which  are  mentioned'  iii 
the  IHasertatio  generaHs,  and  of  which  a  more 
ample  account  must  be  sought  in  the  Bibbo^^ 
theca  Hebraa. 

The  fourth  and  last  source  of  emendation  in 
the  Hebrew  text  is  critical  conjecture.  It  was- 
asserted  in  the  seventh  Lecture,  that  the  words- 
of  the  Greek  Testament  ought  in  no  case  ta 
be  altered  from  conjecture:  and  this  rule  bas^ 
been  strictly  observed  by  Griesbach.  But  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  there  are  various  reasons  against 
the  total  exclusion  of  conjectural  emendation^ 
diough  no'  prudent  critic  will  approve  of  it,  when- 
carried  to  excess.  The  causes  of  accidental  enor- 
in  the  transcribing  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  were 
more  numerous,  as  was  shewn  in  the  eighth  Lee* 
ture,  than  in  the  transmbing  of  Oreek  manu« 
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scripts.  Hence  the  very  long  period,  which  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  the  Pentateuch,  were  com^ 
posed,  and  the  time,  when  even  the  oldest  of  the 
now-existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  written, 
may  have  occasioned  in  various  places  the  genU"- 
ine  reading  to  be  totally  lost.  And  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  now 
extant  belong,  as  it  were,  to  one  edUian^  renders^ 
the  probability,  that  in  various  places  tlie  genuincr 
reading  is  contained  in  no  Hebrew  manuscript 
now  extant,  still  greater.  The  means  therefofo 
of  correcting  from  authortty  are  less  ample,  tibikd^ 
in  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  consequently  eon-*^ 
jectural  emendation  may  be  allowable  hi  the 
former,  though  not  in  the  latter.  Besides,  co!Oi-« 
jeetural  emendation  is  not  liable  to  the  abme  ki' 
the  Old  Testament,  to  Which  it  is  Bable  in  th^ 
Nen :  conjectura  theolagica  in  the  form  of  con* 
jectura  critica  does  not  so  easily  find  to(mk 
in  the  former,  as  it  does  in  the  latter.  Hence 
Bishop  Lowth  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah  (Lon- 
don, 1778,  quarto)  not  only  corrected  in  many 
places  the  common  Hebrew  text  on  the  authority 
of  manuscripts  *,  but  sometimes  introduced  emen- 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice^  though  the  remark  is  Ibreign  to 
the  present  paragraph^  that  Michaelis  in  his  German  tran8«< 
lation  pf  Isaiah^  which  was  made  about  the  same  time^  and  of 

Q  2  which 
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dations  from  merie  conjecture.  Yet  even  Lowth 
has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  this  liberty 
too  often,  especially  by  Professor  Kbcher  of  Bern 
in  a  dissertation  entitled  Vindicia  S.  textus  He- 
hrddi  Esaia  Vatis,  adveraus  D.  Roherti  Lawthiy 
Venerandi  Episcopi  Londinensisy  Cfriticam,  printed 
at  Bern  in  1786,  and  reprinted  at  Tiibingen  in 
1790.  The  principles  of  Houbigant,  who  car- 
ried his  coiijectures  beyond  all  bounds,  have  been, 
very  ably  combated  in  the  following  work:  Se- 
baldi  Ravii  Exercitationes  philohgiae  in  C.  F. 
Hubingantii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  sacram. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1785,  4 to.  Indeed  before 
we  have  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  alter- 
ing an  author's  words  from  our  oivn  conjecture, 
we  should  be  fully  satisfied  that  no  mode  of 
interpretation  will  remove  the  difficulties,  which 
may  present  themselves.  Under  the  different 
modes  of  interpretation  may  be  reckoned  also 
the  different  modes  of  pronouncing,  or,  which  is 
the    same    thing,  of  pointing,    the  same  word. 


which  nearly  one  half  was  printed  when  Lowth's  Isaiah' 
iqppeared^  has  in  most  places^  where  he  has  preferred  a  various 
reading  to  the  common  text,  agreed  in  the  choice  of  that 
reading  with  Lowth.  This  coincidence^  without  previous 
concert^  between  two  such  eminent  critics^  argues  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  adopted  readings.  The  readings  here  meant  are 
reelings  really  existing,  either  in  manuscripts^  or  ancient 
versions :  for  on  the  subject  of  conjectural  emendations  Mi- : 
dbaelis  and  Lowth  did  not  agree. 
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Michaelis,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  tier 
brew  Bible,  has  frequently  recourse  to  an  altera- 
tion  of  the  points :  but  he  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  alter  the  consonants,  that  is,  the  words  them- 
selves,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

The  last  department  of  Hebrew  criticism, 
which  we  have  to  consider,,  is  the  utility  and 
application  of  various  readings.  This  depart-^ 
ment  has  been  rendered  very  extensive  by  the 
turn,  which  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
took  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  have  seen  that  the  elder  Buxtorf  denied  the 
very  existence  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  history  of  the  controversy,  which 
consequently  took  place  between  Cappellus  and 
the  younger  Buxtorf,  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  wa&  given  in  the  preceding  Lee- 
ture,  where  the  works  were  also  quoted,  which 
were  published  at  that  period.  The  Critica  sacra 
of  Cappellus,  which  has  ever  remained  a  stand- 
ard work,  was  again  published  at  Halle  in  1775— 
1786  in  three  octavo  volumes^  with  very  valua-i 
ble  Notes  by  Professor  Vogel  at  Halle,  and 
Professor  Scharfenberg  at  Leipzig.  Another  very 
excellent  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra  f^eteris  Testd^ 
menti,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1795  by  Professor 
Bauer  of  Altorf.  It  is  in  fact  a  revision  of  the 
first  section  in  the  second  volume  of  Glassii  phi^ 
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Mcgia  Mcra,  which  relates  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  second  section  relates  to  the  t^* 
terpretation  of  it  Glass,  who  was  Professor  at 
Jena  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  adopted 
BuxtorTs  high  notions  of  integrity,  which  are 
properly  modified  in  Professor  Bauer's  revision 
of  the  work.  Carpzov  in  his  CrUica  Sacra  Vete-^ 
teris  Testamenti,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1798> 
quarto,  adheres  likewise  too  closely  to  thoee  high 
notions :  but  if  proper  allowance  be  made  on  this 
aocoimt,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  work, 
and  replete  with  information  on  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  Criticism, 

With  the  inquiries,  which  have  been  instir 
tuted  on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  two 
other  questions  have  been  mixed,  which  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  it,  namely  the  antiquity 
of  our  present  Hebrew  characters,  and  our  present 
Hebrew  points;  for,  as  was  observed  in  the 
preceding  Liecture,  the  letters  may  have  been 
ehanged,  the  points  may  be  new,  yet  the  words 
may  have  remained  the  same.  But  the  two  Bux-? 
torfs,  and  other  writers  who  have  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  their  notions  on  the  integrity  o£ 
the  Hebrew  text,  have  considered  this  integrity, 
which  in  reality  relates  only  to  the  preservatHm 
of  the  toordSf  as  including  the  unchangeablenesa 
of  the  forms^  in  which  the  words  are  expressed. 
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« 

Thejr  defended  the  latter  therefbre  with  as  much 
wannth  as  the  former:  and  represented  such 
critics,  as  Cappellus  *  and  Walton,  who  denied  to 
the  shadow  what  they  allowed  to  the  substance, 
»  »>«.  in,pe<»hiBg  1  integnty  of  the  s««a 
writings^  Hence  Professor  Wasmuth  at  Rostodc 
published  a  quarto  volume  in  1664,  entitled  FtM- 
dicuB  Sticra  MehratB  SMptur€e,  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  defend  what  he  calls  ariginaUs 
authentia  divina,    tarn    vocalium    et  €u:centuufl$, 

m 

quam  ipsarum  Uterarum  sacri  textus  Hehrai; 
Btd  this  defence  is  conducted,  as  he  further  says 
on  the  title-page,  adioetsua  impia  et  imperUa 
multarum  pri^udicia,  imprimis  contra  CappeUi, 
Fbssii  F.f  et  Waltani^  autaris  opetis  AngUeani 
wokvyXwTYoVf  assertiones  Jbhissimas  patiter  6t 
pemiciocisaimas.  But  in  later  times  these  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  with  greater  calmness, 
in  proportion  as  the  deface  of  them  appeared 
less  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  religion.  With 
respect  to  the  letters,  the  controversy  between 
Johannes  Morinus  aiid  Cappellus  on  the  ote 
hand,'  and  the  younger  Buxtorf  on  the  other, 
has  been  already  related  in  the' eighth  Lecture. 
The  opinion  of  the  tWo  former^  that  the  Samor 
ritan  were  the  ancient  letters  of  the  Jews  Was 
very  ably  supported  by  Walton  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  Prolegomena.  On  the  other  hand, 
Steph.  Morinus,  a  ^French  protestant  clergymaQ, 
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in  his  ExercUoHanes  de  UnguA  primavi  (pub^ 
lished  at  Utrecht  in  1694,  quarto,)  and  Wolf 
'in  the  second  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  HdirM^ 
have  defended  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters. The  latest  and  most  useful  work  on  this 
subject  is,  Jasephi  Dcibrawdcy  de  antiquis  He- 
braarum  charaeteribus  dissertaOo.  Prague ^  1788, 
'8ro.  This  tract  contains  in  a  short  compaiss  a 
perspicuous  statement  of  all  the  arguments,  both 
for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
letters:  and  the  conclusion  which  the  author 
deduces  is,  that  not  the  Hebrew^  but  that  the 
Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Jews. 
That  the  present  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  character 
was  not  used  by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  is  an  opinion,  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally received,  and  the  truth  of  it  seems  no 
longer  disputable.  But  it  is  still  a  question 
'whether  the  Samaritan  letters,  in  the  Jhrm  in 
which  we  now  find  them  in  manuscripts  qf  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch^  were  the  letters  used  by 
the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Now 
as  letters  are  continually  liable  to  some  trifling 
alteration,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  tran- 
scribers, and  alterations,  though  at  first  insensible, 
will  by  frequent  repetition  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  produce  such  '  changes, 
that  the  modem  form  becomes  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  ancient  one,  it  is  highly  probable 
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if  we  argue  from  analogy,  that  the  Samaritan 
letters^  which  are  used  in  the  manuscripts  now 
extant,  are  in  jnany  respects  different  from  those 
which  were  used  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  But  what  was 
the  form  of  the  letters  then  in  use  among  thenr, 
or  even  by  what  name  that  alphabet'  should  be 
called,  are  questions  on  which  the  learned  are 
divided,  and  on  which,  for  want  of  data,  it  is 
impossible  perhaps  to  come  to  a  decision.  Many 
writers  call  this  alphabet  the  old  Samaritan: 
Professor  Bauer  in  the  Critica  .sacra  above- 
quoted  ^calls  it  Phoenician :  Eichhom  in  his  In- 
troduction calls  it  Phoenician-Egyptian:  Michaelis 
seems  undetermined  about  the  namet  though  he 
is  equally  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  alphabet 
differed  from  the  present  Samaritan,  as  well  as 
from  the  Hebrew.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
authors,  who  by  the  aid  of  inscriptions  and 
medals  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  forms  ^  of 
the  ancient  letters  in  question,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal: are  Bayer,  Caylus,  Biittner,  and  Dutens, 
would  occasion .  a  digression,  which  however  inte- 
resting in  itseli^  is  not  immediately  .connected 
vwith  .critical  theology. 

Of  the  Hebrew  points  the  antiquity  has  been 
no  less  contested,  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  letters: 
and  here  again  their   advocates  have   considered 
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their  antiquity  as  so  connected  with  the  int^prity 
of  the  text,  that  they  have  argued  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  points.  The  controversy 
between  Cappellus  and  the  younger  Buxtorf  on 
this  subject  was  related  in  the  eighth  Lecture, 
where  the  works  were  quoted,  which  appeared  on 
that  occasion.  The  Arcanum  punctationis  reve^ 
latum,  first  printed  in  1624,  was  reprinted  in 
L.  Cappdli  CommentarU  et  nota  critica  in  Vetuu 
TestametUum,  which  were  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1689  by  his  son,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  clear  and 
useful  statement  of  the  controversy.  In  the  same 
work  was  published  also  the  Findiciie  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  Lecture.  The  subject  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  original  combatants,  that  from  this 
period  the  respective  advocates,  who  were  numerous 
on  each  side,  and  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate,  had  only  to  repeat  the  arguments  of 
their  leaders.  At  length  Albert  Schtdtens,  Fro^ 
fessor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  in  his 
Institutionea  ad  fundamenta  Unguao  Hehr€d^, 
published  at  Leyden  in  1737  and  reprinted  in 
1756,  proposed  a  middle  path  between  the  two 
extremes:  and  as  Schultens  was  a  man  of  great 
authority,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  quote  his 
words.  In  the  second  section,  after  a  statement 
of  the  arguments,  which  had  been  advanced  for 
and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  points,  he  says, 
'^  Contraversia  simplicius  proposita  non  ita  d^- 
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culter  componi  potuiaset,  si  sold  Veritas  quasOa 
fuisset.  Amputa  quastionis  appendices,  de  hodier" 
fits  figuris  et  nominibus  vocaUum,  de  SchevatibuSy 
de  accentuum  numero  et  munere  fittifti/^/tct:  dis^ 
quire  dein  quid  verisimHius,  adfuerintne  inde  ah 
antiquissimis  temporibus  vocales,  an  non  ?  Hoc 
ipsum  quoque  adhuc  restringe^  et  disputa^  an  non 
ibi  saltern  vocalium  notulae  adjecta  a  sacris  scrqh' 
toribus,  ubi  summa  necessitas  id  postulabaL  Hoc 
negare  non  valde  verecundtim ;  ulterius  quid 
ejoigere  imprudens  et  borne  causae  noodum.  His 
Jinibus  si  lis  hacce  semet  coerceat^  concordia  inter 
criticos  et  theologos  sponte  coibit:  et  puncta  to^ 
calia  communi  consensu  justum  iUum  et  naturalem 
locum- obtinebunt,  quern  indoles  Ungua  Hebraes^ 
quern  usus  Orientis,  inde  a  primsByfi  origine,  iisdem 
inter  Chaldaeos^  Syros,  Arabes  assignavit/* — ^ 
In  1769  Michaelis,  who  had  formerly  defended 
the  antiquity  of  the  present  points,  adopted  in  the 
second  Tolunie  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works  (Ver^ 
mischte  Schriften)  published  in  that  year,  the 
middle  path  proposed  by  Schultens.  He  admitted 
on  the  one  hand,  that  our  present  system  of 
punctuation  was  invented  and  introduced  by  the 
Masorets :  but  he  maintained  oa  the  otEer  hand, 
that  even  in  the  earliest  ages  the  Hebrews  made 
at  least  occasional  use  of  some  vowel  points.-— In 
the  thirtynsixth  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  pub* 
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lished  at  Paris  in  1775  is  a  very  valuable  Disser* 
tation  by  Dupuy,  (directed  chiefly  against  the 
system  of  MasdefF  and  his  followers)  in  whidi 
the  same  medium  is  observed  as  by  Schnltens  and 

'Michaelis. In  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Eich- 

faom's  Repertorium  is  a  dissertation  by  Trende- 
lenburg, of  which  the  object  is  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  had  three  vowel  marks.  And 
Eichhom  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  §.  62,  says,  **  From  the  preceding  remarks 
it  appears,  that  we  may  draw  the  certain  conclusion, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  vowel  marks,  but 
not  the  whole  number  of  those  which  are  now  in 
use,  probably  only  three  ;  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
authors  provided  their  writings  with  vowel  marks, 
not  indeed  throughout,  but  only  here  and  there, 
in  difficult  ambiguous  passages;  and  that  our 
present  system  of  punctuation  was  introduced  in 
some  later  age,  probably  after  Hebrew  hftd  ceased 
to  be  a  living  language.''  The  question  is  very 
clearly  stated  by  Eichhom :  but  as  these  Lectures 
are  not  intended  to  convey  long  dissertations  on 
any  single  subjects,  it  would  be  foreign  to  their 
purpose  to  translate  more.  The  opinion  of  Schnl- 
tens, Michaelis,  and  Eichhom  is  now  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Oriental  scholars  in  Germany.  We 
must  except  indeed  Professor  Tychsen,  who  has 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  system  of  Buxtorf.  In 
our  own-  country,  Walton,  Kennicott,  Lowth,  and 
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many  other  distingiiislied  Hebrew  scholars  have 
sided  with  Cappellus.  Among  the  few,  who  in 
later  times  have  defended  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  points,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Edinburgh,  who  prefixed  to  his  Clavis  Pentateucki, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1770,  a  JDissertaiia 
de  genuind  punctarum  vocalium  Sebraicarum 
Antiquitate*. 


*  If  our  present  Hebrew  points  are  an  invention  of  the 
Masorets^  the  question  occurs^  whether  in  learning  Hebrew 
we  may  not  discard  them^  and  with  Mascleff  or  Parkhurst 
make  a  pronunciation  for  ourselves^  especially  as  the  study 
of  the  language  is  thereby  rendered  much  easier.  To  deter- 
,  mine  this  question  we  must  consider  the  purpose,  for  which  • 
they  were  introduced.  All  vowel  marks,  whether  letters  or 
points^  are  representatives  of  vowel  sounds :  and  the  sounds 
must  have  existed  before  the  marks  for  them  were  invented. 
In  most  languages  the  vowel  sounds  are  more  numerous^ 
than  the  marks  which  represent  them :  the  French  e  for  in- 
stance being  pronounced  in  five  different  ways.  If  Hebrew 
,      .      •  •  •         _     . 

therefore^  like  Arabic^  had  originally  three  vowel  marks^  the 

•  •  • 

vowel  sounds  must  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  vowel 
iharks^  which  were  used  for  them.  While  Hebrew  was  a  living 
language^  this  paucity  of  vowel  marks^  or  even  the  entire  want 
of  them^  could  be  remedied  by  known  usage.  The  Jews^  who 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity^  returned  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Chaldaea^  a  language  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew^ 

•    •    •  «  ■ 

though  somewhat  different.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  read- 
ing  in  the  Synagogues  in  Judaea^  first  the  Hebrew  original^ 
and  then  a  Chaldee  paraphrase.     Now  the  continued  custoib 

of 
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Though  the  int^rity  of  the  Hehrew  text  de« 
pends  not  on  the  decision  of  the  questions,  whether 
the  points  he  coceval  with  the  letters,  or  whetheif 
the  letters  themselves  were  the  original  letters  of 
the  Jews,  yet  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  Bihle  arose  out  of  the  contra* 
Tersy,  as  conducted  by  Cappellus  and  Bnxtorf. 
This  question  is,  whether  the  Hehrew  Fentateudi 
or  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  the  greater 
critical  authority.  Most  writers,  who  have  main- 
tained the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  to 
the  Hebrew  letters^  have  hence  concluded  that  the 


of  reading  in  the  Synagogue  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
must  have  contributed  to  preserve  among  the  Jewish  Priests 
the  pronunciation^  which  had  been  in  use^  while  Hebrew  was 
a  living  language.  And  it  is  probable^  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  the  mode  of  reading  Hebrew  was  not  very  different 
fh>m  the  mode  of  reading  it  in  the  time  <^  David  and  Solomon. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus^  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hebrew  Jews>  the  ancient  pronunciation  might  have 
been  entirely  lost^  if  some  remedy  had  not  been  provided.  As 
soon  therefore  as  the  Jewish  school  was  established  at  Tiberias^ 
it  was  a  primary  object  of  its  learned  members  to  perpetMoie 
the  Hebrew  pronunciation:  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
additional  vowel  marks.  If  this  account  of  their  origin  be  true^ 
it  is  adviseable  to  retain  them.  The  Synagogue  Rolls  are  in- 
deed still  written  without  points :  but  then  they  are  read,  as 
if  they  were  pointed  throughout^  every  experienced  Rabbi 
knowing  from  the  very  form  of  each  word^  in  what  manner  it 
should  be  pointed^  and  pronounced. 
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text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  more  ancient, 
and  more  free  from  corruption,  than  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch.     On  the  other  hand,  most  vnit^a 
who  defend  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  letterSi 
prefer  at    the  same  time    the   Hebrew    to  the 
Samaritan  text.    The  principal  advocates  of  the 
Samaritan    Pentateuch    are  J.  Morinus,  in  his 
JExercUatUmes  ecdeshstica  (Paris,  16S1,  4to)  and 
his  Opuscula  Hehrteo-Samaritana  (Paris,  l657y 
12mo) :  Walton  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Jus' 
Prolegomena ;  Houbigant,  likewise  in  the  Pnle^ 
gomena  to  his  Hebrew  Bible ;  Kennicott,  as  well 
in  his  Dissertatio  generaUs,  as    in  his  Second 
Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text ;  and  Dr.  Henry  Owen  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  comparative  Excellence  of  the  Hebrew  and' 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  is  annexed  to  his^ 
above-quoted  Brief  Account '  of  the  Sepiuagif^ 
Version.    The  principal  adversaries  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  are  Hottinger,  in  his  JExerei^ 
tationes  'Anti^Moriniame  de  Pentateucho  Sama^ 
ritano,    published  at    Zurich   in   1644,    quarto;. 
S.  Morinujs  in  his  above-quoted  Exercitationes  de 
lingud    primtevd;    F.  J.  Sehwarz,    Professor  at 
Wittenberg,  in  his  Exerdtationes  historieo-crU- 
iic€e  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum. 
VitembergcBy  1756,  4/o;  and  lastly  Professor  Tych- 
sen,  as  well  in  the  above-quoted  Tentamen,  as  in 
his  Disputatio  philologico^ritica,  de  Pentateucho 
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Mbrao-Samarifano,  ah  JEbrao  eoque  MMoreticOf 
descripto  exemplari.  JSutxavii,  1765,  4to.  From 
the  very  title  of  this  work  it  appears  that  Tychsen 
was  resolved  to  degrade  the  Samaritan  Fentateudi 
to  the  utmost.  Hottinger  indeed, .  (to  whom 
Walton  replied,  Prol.  XI.  12.)  had  called  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  Apographum  vitiosum  ex 
Hehr^BQi-Autographo :  hut  Tychsen  goes  80  &i  M 
td  assert,  that  it  was  derived  from  some  Mtuoretic 
Qopy  of  the  Hehrew  Pentateuch,  and  not  before 
the  tenth  century.  But  Tychsen's  arguments  were 
fiully  confuted  by  Professor  Hassencamp  of  Rinteln, 
in  a  German  work*  printed  at  Minden  in  1775, 
octavo. ^After  all,  though  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  rescued  from  the  charges  of  its 
adversaries,  it  is  no  necessary  consequence,  that  it 
deserves  the  preference,  which  is  given  to  it  by 
some  of  its  friends.  The  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan 
letters,  and  the  Pentateuch  in  Hehrew  .letters, 
emanate  from  the  same  source:  they  are  equally 
derived  from  the  autograph  of  Moses.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  age  between  the  oldest  Hehrew  and 
the  oldest  Samaritan  manuscripts  now  extant  (on 
whatever  side  the  scale  may  preponderate)  can 


*  Its  German  title^  which  I  add  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
understand  the  language,  and  who  may  wish  to  procure  the 
work,  is,  "  Der  entdeckte  W^re  Ursprung  der  alten  £9>el. 
yebersetzungen." 
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r  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whde  period, 
which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Moses  :  and  during 
that  period  the  manuscripts  in  Samaritan  letters 
were  subject  at  least  to  similar,  though  not  the 
same,  alterations,  as  the  manuscripts  in  Hebrew 
letters.  The  purity  of  the  text  depends  not  on 
the  shape  of  the  character,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
,  pressed :  the  former  may  be  preserved,  though 
the  latter  be  changed,  or  the  former  may  be 
changed,  though  the  latter  be  preserved.  Even 
therefore  if  the  letters  ?iow  used  in  Samaritan 
manuscripts  were  precisely  the  same  as  those, 
which  were  used  by  Moses  himself,  we  could 
neither  conclude  from  this  conservation  of  cha- 
racter to  a  conservation  of  text,  nor  from  the 
change  of  character  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
to  a  change  in  the  text.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  inscriptions  and  medals,  the  original  let- 
ters of  the  Pentateuch  have  undergone  material 
changes,  as  well  in  the  Samaritan,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  Upon  the  whole  then  the 
two  Pentateuchs  are  more  nearly  equal  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism,  than  the  advocates  of  either 
have  commonly  supposed:  and  wherever  their 
readings  are  different,  the  genuine  reading  must 
be  determined  by  other  arguments  than  those, 
which  are  founded  on  a  supposed  intrinsic  supe- 
riority of  one  to  the  other. 
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Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question, 
which  has  been  agitated,  whether  a  copy  of  the 
Samaritan,  or  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
was  used  by  the  person  or  persons,  who  made 
what  is  called  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch.   The  decision  of  this  question  is  of  some 
importance  in  forming  our  judgement  of  readings, 
where  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  copies  are 
at  variance.     For,  if  the  Septua^nt  version  of  ihe 
Pentateuch  was  made  from  the  Samaritan  text, 
it  does  nothing  more,  where  it  agrees  with  the 
Samaritan   in   opposition  to  the  Hebrew,  than 
repeat,   or  echo,    the  evidence  of   its    original; 
whereas  in  the  places,  in  which  it  agrees  with  tlie 
Hebrew  in  opposition  to  the  Samaritan,  it  affords 
Resumptive  evidence,  that   in    those  places   the 
Simiaritan  text  Vfis  originally  the  same  as  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  and  that  the  errmr  lies  in 
the  present  Samaritan  text.    Now  that  the  Sep- 
Ituagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made  from 
a  Samaritan  manuscripit,  is   an    opinion,  which 
many  wHters  have  entertained.    Even  Hottinger 
waii  of  that  opinion,  though  he  believied  that  the 
Samaritan  itself  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 
But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  fully  as 
Professor  Hassencamp  in  his  Dissertatio  phUor 
logieo^ritica  de  Pentateucho  LXX.  Intmpretum 
Grceco,   nan  ex  Hehneo,  sed  Samaritano  textu 
conversoy  printed  at  Marburg  in  1 765,  4to.     Pro- 
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fessor  Tychsen  of  Kostock  ia  the  above-quoted 
Tentajnen  printed  iu  1772,  attempted  to  support 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  moreover  from  a  manuscript,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  text  (as  in  the  second  column  of 
Origen's  Hexapla)  was  expressed  in  Greek  letters. 
This  opinion  however  was  very  successtiilly  com- 
bated by  Hassencamp,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
German  work,  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  pre- 
ceding note. 


After  this  description  of  the  several  subjects, 
which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  cannot  better 
conclude  than  with  a  caution  against  hoth  of  the 
extremes,  into  which  authors  have  fallen,  with 
respect  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
What  we  ought  to  understand  by  that  expression 
was  explained  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
Lectiu-e,  where  it  was  observed,  that  an  ancient 
work  may  be  properly  said  to  have  preserved  its 
integrity,  if  it  has  descended  to  the  present  age 
in  such  a  state  as  upon  the  whole  the  author  gave 
it.  In  order  therefore  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
with  Buxtorf,  that  there  are  no  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  a  thing  impossible  in  it- 
self, and  contradicted  by  fact;  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  this  purpose  to  contend,  as  Professor  Tychsen 
R2 
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has  lately  done  in  his  Tentamen,  that  our  Maso- 
retic  text  is  so  perfect,  as  to  require  not  the  aid 
of  a  critical  apparatus.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  like 
the  Greek  Testament^  has  been  exposed  to  the 
variations,  which  unavoidably  result  from  a  multi- 
plication of  written  copies:  and  even  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Masara,  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  avoid  them:  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  with  all  the  reli^ous  care  applied  by  the 
learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  the  text  origvndUy 
established  by  the  Masora,  was  every  where  free 
from^  error.  Indeed  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
greatest  distinction  have  themselves  admitted  that 
the  Masoretic  text  is  not  in&Uible,  as  De  Rossi 
has  shewn  by  some  remarkable  quotations  in  the 
Prolegomena  \\.  10.)  to  his  Varue  Lectidnes 
^Veteris  Testamenti.  We  must  apply  therefore 
in  doubtful  passages  the  same  critical  remedies, 
which  are  applied  to  all  other  ancient  works. 
But  among  those  critical  remedies,  we  must  be 
very  cautious  of  introducing  that  desperate  re- 
medy, emendation  from  confecture^  which  should 
never  even  be  attempted^  till  all  other  remedies 
have  &iled.  Nor  must  we  be  less  cautious  of 
concluding,  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  at  any  place 
faulty,  because  at  that  place  some  other  text,  or 
some  ancient  version,  to  which  we  choose  a  priori 
to  give  higher  authority,  has  a  different  reading. 
Indeed  if  the  Hebrew  text  were   so  faulty,   as 
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Morinus  has  made  it  in  theory^  and  Houbigant  in 
practice^  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any  sense,  to 
assert,  that  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
had  been  preserved.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies 
between  the  two  extremes,  of  Buxtorf  and  Tych- 
sen  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Morinus  and  Hou- 
bigant on  the  other.  Among  all  the  works  on 
this  subject,  whether  English  or  foreign,  I  know 
of  none,  in  which  this  golden  mean  is  so  well 
preserved  as  in  the  following,  of  which  I  wiU 
subjoin  the  whole  title,  as  it  clearly  expresses  the 
design  of  the  author.  Des  Titres  Primitifs  de 
la  Revelation^  ou  Considerations ,  critiques  sur  la 
pureti  et  Vintegrite  du  texte  original  des  livres 
saints  de  PAncien  Testament;  dans  lesqueUes 
on  montre  les  avantages  que  la  Religion  et  les 
Lettres  peuvent  retirer  d^une  nouveUe  edition 
prqjettee  de  ce  texte  compari  avec  les  manuscripts 
HebreuXy  et  les  anciennes  versions  Grecques, 
LatineSy  et  Orientates.  Par  le  R.  P.  Gabriel 
Fahricy,  de  Vordre  des  FF.  PricheurSy  Doc-- 
tear  ThecHogien  de  Ca^sanate^  de  rAcad6mie  des 
Arcades^,  Rome,  1772,  2  torn.  Svo.  This  work 
was  published,  while  the  collations  were  making 
for  Dr.  Kennicott',  to  whose  then-intended  edition 
the  title  refers,  though  it  is  not  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  it,  as  Kennicott*s  edition  (though  Fabricy 
supposed  it  would)  contains  no  quotations  from 
the  ancient  versions. 
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Having  thus  described  the  first  branch  of 
Theology,  or  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  I  shall 
in  the  next  Course  describe  the  second  branch, 
which  relates  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


LECTURE   I. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Bible  having  been 
finished  in  the  last  Lecture,  we  now  enter  on  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  next 
branch  of  Theology  according  to  the  system 
explained  in  the  second  preliminary  Lecture. 

But,  as  Criticism  and  Interpretation  are  not 
unfrequently  confounded,  it  may  not  be  unneces- 
sary, before  we  enter  on  the  latter,  to  explain 
once  more  its  relation  to  the  former.  They  are 
so  closely  connected,  that  no  man  can  be  a  good 
Interpreter  of  the  Bible,  who  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  Criticism,  and  Criticism  o/one,  which  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  genuineness,  whether  of  single 
words,  or  of  whole  passages,  or  of  whole  books. 
And,  when  we  have  thui^  obtained  what  we  have 
reason  to  believe  a  genuine  text,  we  have  then 
a  solid  foundation,  on  which  we  may  build  our 
interpretation   of  the    text.     But  till  we  know 
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what  is  the  genuine  text,  we  must  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  whether  our  interpretation 
is  founded  on  a  rock,  or  founded  only  in  the  sand. 
The  process  of  theolc^cal  study  is  undoubtedly 
much  shortened,  by  taking  for  granted  what  can 
be  knaum  only  by  long  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion. But  in  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of 
religion,  which  concerns  our  future  as  well  as 
present  welfare,  no  labour  is  too  great,  no  investi- 
gation too  severe,  which  may  enable  us  to  discern 
the  truth  unmixed  with  falsehood.  In  this  place 
I  am  addressing  myself  immediately  to  those, 
mdio  possess  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education, 
and  chiefly  to  those,  who  receive  a  learned  edu- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to 
preadi  the  Gospel.  From  such  an  audience  no 
apology  can  be  required,  for  applying  to  the 
Bible  the  principles  of  reason  and  learning ;  for, 
if  the  Bible  could  not  stand  the  test  of  reason 
and  learning,  it  could  not  be,  what  it  is,  a  work 
of  divine  wisdom.  The  Bible  therefore  must  be 
examined  by  the  same  laws  of  Criticism,  which 
are  applied  to  o^r  writings  of  antiquity:  and 
every  man,  who  is  set  apart  for  the  ministry, 
should  consider  it  as  his  bounden  duty  to  study 
with  especial  care  that  primary  branch  of  Theo- 
logy, the  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  toancb, 
which  gives  nutriment  and  life  to  all  the  other 
branches;    and  these  will  become  more  or  less 
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vigorous,  in  proportion  as  that  branch  either  flou- 
rishes or  decays.  By  cultivating  the  Criticism 
of  the  Bible,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  calm  and  im- 
partial investigation,  which  will  enable  us  to 
6nter  with  greater  advantage  on  the  other  depart* 
ments  of  Theology;  we  learn  to  discriminate 
between  objects  apparently  alike,  but  really  dis- 
tinct; we  learn  to  sharpen  our  judgments,  and 
correct  our  imaginations;  we  learn  to  think  for 
ourselves,  without  blindly  trusting  to  bai^e  asser- 
tion, which  may  deceive,  but  can  never  convince ; 
and,  while  we  fortify  our  faith  against  the  shafts 
of  iirfHdity,  we  beLe  pr»f.,^B.t  U».  «d.». 
tions  of  ign(»rance  and  fanaticism.  Such  .are  the 
advantages  resulting  to  an  Interpreter  of -the 
Bible  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  CVin 
tmsm  of  the  Bible ;  advantages  iinknown  to  tht 
mere  theological  empiric,  who  regards  ^  them  as 
useless  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  he  has 
nev^  learnt  to  comprehend  them.    . 

But  however  close  the  connexum  may  be 
between  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  they  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  respective  operations.  By 
the  one  we  ascertain  what  an  author  has  i^^ually 
tvritten :  by  the  other  we  ascertain  what  is  really 
the  author's  meaning.  This  distinction  we  must 
keep  constantly  in  view,  or  we  shall  be  in  peEr* 
petual  danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions.    Tfae 
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difficulty  indeed,  attendant  on  the  ane^  is  closely 
allied  with  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  other ; 
each  increases  with  the  antiquity  of  the  author. 
The  more  ancient  an  author  is,  and  the  more 
frequently  his  works  have  been  transcribed,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  that  no  single  copy  has 
descended  to  posterity,  without  numerous  devia- 
tions from  the  autograph.  And  besides  the  acci^ 
dental  mistakes,  which  are  unavoidable  in  every 
transcript  of  an  extensive  work,  the  transcribers 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  had  stronger  temptation 
to  make  alterations  by  design,  than  can  ever 
take  place  in  the  copying  of  works  unconnected 
with  religion.  So  much  the  more  necessary  is  a 
knowledge  of  Criticism  to  the  student  in  Thea- 
logy.  The  same  difficulty,  which  attends  the 
Criticism  of  an  ancient  work,  and  which  increases 
in  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  attends  also  the 
Interpretation  of  that  work,  and  likewise  increases 
with  its  age.  The  further  we  are  removed  from 
the  period,  in  which  an  author  wrote,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  discover,  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  peculiar  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  the  situation  and  sentiments  of 
his  original  readers,  and  the  probable  consequent 
tendency  of  the  author's  arguments.  If,  beside 
the  distance  of  time,  we  are  &r  removed  from^  him 
in  place,  if  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country 
had  no  resemblance  to  our  own,  if  not  only  his 
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language  was  different,  but  his  forms  of  expres- 
sion were  so  little  analogous  to  those  which  are  in 
use  among  ourselves^  as  when  literally  rendered 
to  imply  not  unfirequently  what  the  author  m- 
tended  not  to  say,  we  must  be  blind,  not  to 
perceive  the  difficulties,  which  attend  the  i»fer- 
pretation  of  that  author.  We  must  be  blind  not 
to  perceive,  that,  in  order  to  become  thofoughly 
acquainted  with  him,  something  mare  is  wanted^ 
than  a  knowledge  of  our  oum  customs,  and  our 
own  language. 

Let  us  apply  then  these  general  observations 
to  the  Bible.  When  a  work  is  put  into  bur 
hands,  composed  partly  in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in 
Hebrew-Greek;  when  that  work  contains  his- 
toric, legislative,  poetic,  prophetic,  and  didactic 
materials;  when  between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  of  its  compositions  an  interval  elapsed  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  an  interval 
still  greater  has  elapsed  between  the  latest  of  its 
compositions  and  the  present  age ;  when  they 
were  written  in  a  country,  and  under  circum- 
stances, very  different  from  our  own;  when  these 
several  Tdnds  of  composition,  breathing  more  or 
less  the  oriental  spirit  of  the  writers,  require  an 
attention,  as  well  to  particular^  as  to  general 
rules  of  interpretation ;  surely  no  man  of  com- 
mon understanding  will  assert,  that  mch  a  work 
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is  eaey  of  interpreUtion.  If  the  meanii^  of  ihe 
sacred  writers  is  so  easy  and  so  obvious,  why  has 
it  been  deemed  necessary  in  every  age  to  write 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible?  Why  has  it  been 
deemed  necessary  in  every  Christian  country  to 
set  apart  by  public  authority  a  class  of  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  explaining  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  exempt  them  from  secular  employ- 
ments, that  their  time  might  be  wholly  em- 
ployed in  their  prafeeeumal  duties?  It  is  an 
error  too  frequently  instilled,  and  too  readily  re- 
ceived, that  the  qualifications  for  a  good  Divine 
•re  of  small  extent  and  of  easy  attainment.  But 
let  those,  who  have  been  seduced  into  this  fatal 
^rror,  reflect  only  on  the  manifold  subjects,  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  Clergy,  and 
iliey  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  knowledge, 
which  they  ought  to  possess,  is  less  circumscribed 
than  they  imagine.  Let  them  consider  that 
Christianity  is  founded  in  mirades,  which  must 
be  verified,  and  in  prophecies,  which  must  be 
explained;  that  the  writings,  which  attest  the 
one,  and  record  the  other,  must  be  proved  auth^i- 
tie  and  credible;  that  to  establish  this  authcmti- 
eity  and  credibility  a  series  of  testimony  must  be 
examined  commencing  with  their  first  publica- 
tion; that  internal  evidence  must  be  applied  to. 
corroborate  the  external;  that  this  internal  evi- 
dence can  be  derived  only  from  an  intimate  know- 
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ledge  of  the  writings  themselves;  and  lastly 
that,  to  obtain  this  intimate  knowledge,  we  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  languages^  in  wMcli 
those  writings  were  composed,  and  with  the  Ymw$ 
opinions  and  institutions,  which  prevailed  at  difr 
ferent  times,  among  the  people,  and  in  the  country^ 
where  and  when  they  were  composed.  ^The  disr 
courses  of  e^^rp^ec^  writers,  no  less  than  the  disr 
courses  of  common  writers,,  were  necessarily  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  those,  to  whom  they  wer^ 
immediately  addressed ;  adapted  therefore  to  thew 
modes  of  expression,  and  ^^V  habits  of  reasoning. 
If  we  then  would  understand  the  inspired  writers^ 
as  they  themselves  intended  to  be  understood,  we 
must  likewise  h^  aiequainted  with  those  ppdes  of 
expression,  and  those  habits  of  reasoning.  But  thifs 
acquaintance  can  be  formed  only  by  those,  who  have 
opened  to  themselves  the  stores  of  ancient  learning 

Should  argument  however  fail  to  convince  us, 
that  a  just  interpretation  of  Scripture  requires^ 
on  the  psurt  of  the  interpreter,  an  ample  share  as 
well  of  erudition  as  of  judgement,  we  may  appe^  ' 
to  the  experience  of  almost  every  age  since  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  If  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  were  easy  and  obvious^  there  would 
be  little  or  no  diversity  in  the  explanations,  which 
different  commentators  have  given  of  the  same 
passage.    But  if  we  compare  the  Greek  with  the 
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LtoHn  commentators,  we  shall  frequently  find 
such  a  variety  of  interpretation,  as  would  appear 
almost  impossible  to  be  extracted  from  the  same 
text.  If  we  compare  the  Jewish  commentators, 
either  with  the  Greek,  or  with  the  Latin,  we 
shall  find  as  great  a  variety,  though  a  variety  of 
a  different  kind.  If  we  compare  our  English  com- 
mentators  with  any  of  the  preceding,  we  shall 
find  no  diminution  in  the  variety  of  interpret*, 
tion.  Nor  do  we  find  uniformity,  either  among 
commentators  of  the  same  language,  or  even 
among  commentators  of  the  same  Church.  It  is 
true,  that  in  all  things  relating  to  doctrine  and 
discipline^  the  Church  of  Rome  preserved  during 
several  ages  an  uniformity  of  interpretation  by 
the  commentary,  which  was  called  the  Glossa 
ordinaria.  But  when  the  revival  of  learning  had 
opened  new  sources  of  intelligence,  and  the  Re- 
formation had  restored  the  right  of  imfettered 
exposition,  the  Glossa  ordinaria  was  exchanged 
for  new  systems  of  interpretation,  from  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  from 
Grotius,  and  from  Spanheim. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  uniformity  of 
interpretation,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, preserved  by  the  Glossa  ordinaria,  has 
been  contrasted  with  that  variety  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  the  religious  liberty,  procured  by  our 
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Reformers,  has  introduced  among  the  manifold 
parties,  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Pro^* 
testant.  It  has  been  urged,  that  this  diversity^ 
of  interpretatum  has  occasioned  those  religumk 
divisions^  which  have  gradually  arisen  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  urged^ 
that  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  would  have 
been  prevented,  if  the  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
had  remained  subject,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  some  general  and  acknowledged  rule.  Before 
therefore  we  inquire  into  the  different  modes  of 
interpretation,  we  must  examine  the  principle,  on 
which  biblical  interpretation  is  conducted,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  other.  It  was  de- 
creed in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  ^^ne  quis  sacram  scripturam  interpretari 
audeat  contra  eum  sensum  quern  tenuit  et  tenet 
mater  ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  yero  sensu." 
But  if  the  authority,  which  directs  our  interprel? 
tation,  is^  itself  liable  to  error,  we  can  never  b^ 
certain  that  it  will  exempt  us  from  error :  w^ 
can  never  conclude  that,  because  the  interpreta^ 
tions,  which  are  founded  on  that  authority,  will 
agree  with  each  other,  they  will  therefore  agree 
with  the  truth.  Now  the  Rule,  by  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  decides  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  is  that  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  'JTradition:   and,  as  the  meaning  of 
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Scripture  is  made  su^eet  to  this  Rule,  the  Rule 
itself  is  necessarily  considered  as  independent  of 
Scripture.  It  is  represented,  therefore,  as  derived 
from  the  Apostles  through  a  d^erent  channel 
than  that  of  their  aum  writings.  It  is  repre- 
a^ited  as  a  doctrma  traaUta,  handed  down  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  are  considered 
as  the  depositories  of  this  Rule;  whence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  expositions  in  which  they  agree, 
are  the  true  expositions  of  Scripture.  Now  all 
this  is  mere  matter  of  (pinion,  and  is  calculated 
solely  to  support  the  credit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  There  is  not  the  slightest  historical  evi- 
dence, that  the  Apostles  transmitted  to  posterity 
anjf  Rule,  but  what  is  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Fathers  therefore  are  precisely  on 
the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
their  interpretations,  as  the  commentators  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  in  fact  are  they  uniform  in 
their  interpretations  even  in  regard  to  doctrine, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  alleged  by  the 
Church  of  Rome;  though  some  commentators 
may  be  selected,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  which 
agree  on  particular  points.  The  JReguta  fidei^ 
therefore,  set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  was 
justly  discarded  by  our  Reformers,  who  contended 
for  the  right  of  biblical  interpretation  unfettered 
by  the  shackles  of  tradition.  But  in  rejecting 
the  Reguh  fidei  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  an 
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authority  independent  of  Scripture,  (a  rejection 
which  constitutes  the  vital  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation) they  did  not  therefore  determine  that 
no  Rule  of  Faith  should  be  acknowledged  by 
Protestants.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
Saxon  Confession,  the  Helvetic  Confession,  our 
own  Articles,  the  Articles  of  Dordrecht,  are  so 
many  different  formularies  containing  the  Regula 
fdei  of  the  respective  Churches,  Indeed  they  were 
absolutely  necessary^  to  distinguish  as  well  Pro- 
testants in  general  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  the  different  parties  of  Protestants  from  each 
other.  But  though  we  have  a  Rule  of  Faith,  as 
well  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  depart  from 
that  Rule  is  to  depart  from  the  Established 
Churchy  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
principle  from  which  the  respective  Rules  derive 
their  authority.  Tradition  is  supposed  independent 

of  Scripture ;  and  is  applied  as  a  criterion,  to  de- 
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termine  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  But  whatever 
be  the  Rule  of  Faith  adopted  by  any  Protestant 
community,  it  is  so  far  from  being  considered  as 
independent  of  Scripture,  or  as  resting  on  authority 
derived  through  emother  channel,  that  its  validity 
is  acknowledged  on  the  sole  condition  of  its  being 
a  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  from  Scripture. 
This  total  and  absolute  dependence  of  the  Regula 
fidei  on  the  Bible  (not  the  refusal  to  admit  one  at 
all)  is  that  which  characterizes  Protestants^ 
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The   preceding  remarks    on    the  dependence 
or  independence  of  the  Begula  Jidei  on  the  Bible 
have  been   introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascet^ 
taining  the  principle,  on  which  Protestants  should 
consistently    interpret    the    Bible.     When    our 
Reformers  had  discarded   Tradition^  as  a  guide 
to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  has  been  asked; 
By  what  means  did  they   determine,  that  their 
oton  interpretations  were  right,  where  the  Refor- 
mers differed,  either  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  from  each  other?   They  could  not  appeal  to 
any  new  Rule  of  Faith,  even  if  their  principles 
would  have  allowed  it ;  for  in  the  interval,  which 
elapsed  between   the  secession  from   Rome  and 
the  publication  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  no 
new  Rule  of  Faith  existed.    When  Luther  there- 
fore and  Melanchthon  interpreted  the  Bible  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  that  Confession,  their 
interpretation    was    unfettered   by  pre-conceived 
religious  opinions;    they  interpreted  the  jBible^ 
as  they  would  have  interpreted  any  other  work  of 
antiquity  ;  and  foir  that  purpose  they  employed  the 
erudition,  by  which    our    early  Reformers  were 
so  highly  distinguished.     When  they  abandoned 
therefore  the  guidance  of  Tradition,  they  supplied 
its  place  by  Reason  and  Learning.     But  these 
invaluable  substitutes,  these  qualities  of  sterling* 
^orth,  have  been  exchanged  in  modem  times  for 
baser  metal ;  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  com-* 
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mitted  to  the  guidance  of  disordered  imaginations. 
Nay,  our  Reformers  themselves  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  and 
expressions  which  they  applied  to  one  purpose 
have  been  grossly  misapplied  to  another.  Of 
these  expressions  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give 
an  explanation. 

One  of  these  expressions  is,  "  that  the  Bible 
is  its  own  interpreter."  To  understand  this  expres- 
sion, as  it  was  meant  by  our  Reformers,  we  must 
consider,  that  it  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  used  solely  with  reference 
to  Tradition;  it  was  intended  solely  to  deny,  that 
Tradition  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible:  it 
was  designed  to  rescue  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  from  an  authoritative  rule,  which  would 
have  counteracted  the  expositions,  on  which  was 
founded  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  But  our 
Reformers  did  not  assert,  that  the  Bible  was  so 
far  its  own  Interpreter,  as  to  require  no  explana- 
tion whatever.  If  this  had  been  their  meaning, 
we  might  ask ;  For  what  reason  did  both  Luther 
and  Calvin  think  it  necessary  to  write  Commen- 
taries on  the  Bible  ?  To  what  purpose  did  Luther 
enjoin  the  practice,  still  observed  by  his  followers, 
of  explaining  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  the 
Gospel,  which  had  been  read  at  the  altar  ?  In  fact 
learning,  especially  grammatical  learning,  was  the 
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pillar,  by  which  the  edifice  of  the  Reformation 
was  supported :  and  Melanchthon,  who  composed 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  appealed  uniformly 
to  the  maxim,  Scripiuram  nan  posse  inteUigi 
theologice,  nisi  antea  intellecta  sit  grammatice. 
But  the  meaning  of  our  Reformers,  in  respect  to 
the  Bible  being  its  own  interpreter,  has  been 
strangely  perverted  in  modem  times ;  and  a  mere 
relative  expression  has  been  so  construed,  as  if 
they  had  applied  it  in  a  positive  and  absolute  sense. 
An  expression,  meant  only  to  exclude  Tradition^ 
has  been  made  a  pretence  for  the  exclusion  of 
Hieoiogical  Learning;  and  the  maxim,  that  the 
Bible  is  its  own  interpreter,  has  been  carried  so 
far  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  a  former  age,  that 
men,  who  can  scarcely  read  the  Bible,  have  dreamt 
that  they  are  able  to  expound  it.  Nor  is  their 
inconsistency  less  remarkable,  than  their  presump- 
tion. For  if  the  Bible  is  absolutely  its  oum  inter- 
preter, there  can  be  no  necessity  for  their  inter- 
pretations :  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  any  class 
rf  .en  ,n,p..^ed  U.^y.1  expl  i. 
Whether  we  Bxe  acquainted  with  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  or  know  only  our  mother  tongue ;  whether 
we  are  provided  with  a  store  of  ancient  learning, 
or  our  philosophy  is  confined  to  the  awl  and  the 
anvil,  we  are  all  equally  qualified  to  understand 
the  Bible.  Hence  the  early  Reformers,  who  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their 
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age,  have  been  converted  into  patrons  of  igno- 
rance: and  a  Reformation,  which  was  produced 
by  erudition,  has  been  represented  as  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  total  absence  of  human 
learning. 

Another  expression  used  by  our  Reformers, 
namely^  "  the  perspicuity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,** 
has  been  no  less  abused  than  the  similar  expression 
already  noted.  When  they  argued  for  the  per- 
spicuity  of  the  Bible,  they  intended  not  to  argue 
against  the  application  of  Learnings  but  against 
the  application  of  Tradition  tp  the  exposition  of 
Scripture.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  ground, 
and  indeed  just  ground,  that  the  Bible  required 
explanation^  contended,  that  this  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  Tradition.  No !  said  our  Re^ 
formers ;  We  need  not  the  aid  of  your  Tradition ; 
to  Tis  the  Bible  is  sufficiently  perspicuous  with^ 
out  it.  Here  then  they  made  their  stand ;  here 
it  was,  that  they  unfurled  the  banner  of  the 
Reformation.  But  in  rejecting  Tradition  ais 
necessary  to  make  the  Bible  perspicuous,  they 
never  meant  to  declare,  that  the  Bible  was  alike 
perspicuous,  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
If  they  had,  they  would  never  have  supplied 
the  unlearned  with  eaplanations  of  it.  But  the 
*  perspicuity  of  the  Bible,'  is  again  an  expression, 
which  has  been  so   construed  in  modem  times. 
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as  if  the  genuine  principle  of  Frotestimtirai 
required  us  to  reject  what  the  authors  of  Pro^ 
testantism  have  provided.  In  fact  the  learned, 
as  well  as  the  unlearned,  are  in  need  of  con- 
tinual help,  to  understand  the  Bible ;  men  already 
provided  with  a  store  of  biblical  erudition  are 
perpetually  feeling  the  necessity  oi  further  infor- 
mation ;  the  more  we  advance,  the  more  sensible 
do  we  become  of  what  we  want  to  know ;  and 
only  superficial  readers  will  imagine  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  is  a  matter  of  easy  attainment. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  we  are  most  concerned  to  understand,  are 
those,  which  are  understood  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Neither  a  critical  nor  a  philological  ap^ 
paratus  is  necessary  to  discover  the  will  of  God 
in  what  relates  to  our  own  conduct.  However 
difficult  it  may  be,  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
xdls  of  the  Deity,  and  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
his  decrees,  the  laws,  which  he  has  prescribed 
for.  the  government  of  our  own  actions,  and  in 
which  a  misunderstanding  might  be  fatal,  are 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  But  the 
diversity,  which  prevails  in  many  articles  of 
fizith  among  different  Christian  communities^ 
shisws  the  difficulty  of  rightly  understanding  the 
passages  of  ^  Scripture,  on  which  the  Articles, 
wherein  we  differ,  are  founded.  And  if  we 
further  consider  the  manifold  SLtiaimnents,  vihich 
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are  necessary  to  understand  the  original  Scrip- 
tures in  all  their  various  relations  we  shall  not 
conclude,  that  they  are  alike  perspicuous  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  Augustine,  who  was 
not  in  other  respects  an  advocate  for  deep 
erudition,  though  few  men  have  surpassed  hiin 
in  acuteness  of  reasoning,  has  acknowledged,  in 
a  Letter  to  Volusian,  the  greatness  of  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  "  Nou  quod  ad  ea,  quae  neeessaria 
sunt  saluti,  tant&  perveniatur  difRcultate ;  sed, 
cum  quisque  ibi  fidera  tenuerit,  sine  qu£  pie 
recteque  non  vivitur,  tarn  multa,  tamque  multipliT 
cibus  mysteriorum  umbraculis  opacata,  intelligenda 
proficientibus  restant,  tantaque  non  solum  in 
verbis,  quibus  ista  dicta  sunt,  sed  etiara  in  rebus 
qua;  intelligenda  sunt,  latet  altitudo  sapientiae, 
ut  annosissimis,  aentissimis,  flagrantissimis  cupi- 
ditate  discendi  hoc  contingat,  quod  eadem 
Scriptura  quodam  loco  habet,  "  Cum  consumma- 
verit  homo,  tunc  incipit."  In  the  same  epistle 
he  calls  the  Scripture  omnibus  accessibilis — — 
paucissimis  penetrabilis.  Of  the  easy  and  obvious 
passages,  such  as  relate  to  our  own  practice, 
he  says,  Sine  fuco  ad  cor  loquitur  indoctorum 
atque  doctorum.  But  of  those,  which  require 
the  aid  of  erudition,  he  says,  Non  audeat  acce- 
dere  mens  tardiuscula  et  inerudita,  tanquam 
pauper  ad  divitem. 
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Lastly^  let  us  guard  against  the  prevalent 
abuse  of  another  position,  which  was  maintained 
by  our  Reformers,  and  likewise  in  reference  to 
Tradition.  When  Traditian  was  discarded  as 
a  Rule  of  Faith  independent  of  the  BiUe,  our 
Reformers  of  course  maintained,  that  the  BiUe 
alone  contained  all  things,  which  were  necessary 
for  salvation.  To  the  Bible  alone,  to  the  Bible 
without  Tradition,  did  they  appeal  therefore  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome:  and,  that 
all  men  might  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether 
they  rightly  appealed,  they  wisely  insisted,  that 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible  should  be 
common  to  all  men.  But  the  Commentaries, 
which  they  wrote,  beside  the  Confessions  of 
Faith,  which  they  composed,  may  convince  us, 
that  when  they  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  add  an 
explanation  of  it.  Our  Reformers  therefore 
carried  their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  Bible  without 
note  or  comment.  The  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  Tradition,  did 
not  imply  in  their  opinion  the  inutility  of  all 
explanation.  Nor,  because  the  Bible  contains  all 
things,  which  are  necessary  for  salvation,  did  our 
Seformers  conclude,  that  in  giving  the  Bible 
alone,  they  did  all  things,  which  were  wanted 
on  their  parts,  for   religious  instruction.     When 
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Tradition  was  discarded,  the  Bible  only  became 
the  religion  of  the  Protestant;  the  Bible  6nly 
was  recognized  as  the  fountain  of  religious  truth. 
But  so  apprehensive  were  the  early  Reformers^, 
that  the  streamB^  which  might  be  drawn  from 
it,  would  lose  the  purity  of  their  source,  and 
hecome  tainted  in  their  progress,  unless  care  were 
taken  to  lead  them  into  proper  channels^  that 
these  Reformers  employed  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  to  prevent  their  flowing,  either  to 
Popery  again,  or  in  any  other  direction^  where 
falsehood  might  be  mingled  with  the  truth.  It 
was  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  that  they  composed 
both  Expositions  of  Scripture,  and  those  Con* 
fessions  of  Faith,  to  which  their  followers  iassented 
on  the  ground,  that  our  Reformers  had  righify 
explained  the  Scripture.  On  this  groimd  we  as- 
sent in  particular  to  our  own  Liturgy  and  Articles : 
and  if  we  neglect  them,  we  neglect  the  Faith,  ta 
which  we  profess  ourselves  attached.  On  the  oth^r 
hand,  as  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  ^e  avowedly 
founded  on  the  Bible,  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
those,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  to 
compare  them  with  the  Bible,  and  see  that 
their  pretensions  are  well  founded.  But  then  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  be  conducted 
independently  of  tha-t,  of  which  the  truth  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  it.  Our  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
therefore  must  not  be  determined  by  religious 
system:  and  we  must  follow  the  example  of  our 
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Refonners,  who  supplied  the  place  of  Tradition 
by  Beason  and  Learning.  Let  us  beware  then, 
as  Protestants^  of  undertaking  that  important 
office,  without  due  preparation.  Would  any  man 
undertake  to  expound  the  law  of  the  land,  with- 
out a  due  preparation  in  the  study  of  the  law? 
Or,  if  any  one  thus  unprepared  should  venture 
on  the  task,  would  hearers  or  readers  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous  to  believe  in  his  expositions? 
And  shall  the  law  of  God  be  treated  with  greater 
levity,  than  the  law  of  fnan  ? 

Here  then,  I  trust,  the  arguments  for  theo- 
logical learning  may  be  concluded.  It  shall  be 
the  business  therefore  of  the  next,  and  of  the 
following  Lectures,  to  give  directions  for  the 
application  of  it.  And  let  us  all  implore  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  GU>d,  while  we  are  consci- 
entiously striving  to  discover  the  truth.  If  we 
employ  the  means,  which  God  has  provided  us 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may 
hope,  that  the  grace  of  God  will  be  granted 
to  our  honest  endeavours.  But,  if  we  neglect 
those  means,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  the 
vain  expectation,  that  the  Almighty  will  inter- 
pose by  supernatural  means,  to  supply  the  de- 
fects, which  we  ourselves  occasion,  when  we  dis- 
regard the  natural  means,  which  he  has  already 
fiimished  for  that  purpose. 
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JTiiE  first  office  of  an  interpreter  is  the  invest 
tigation  of  single  words :  for  he  must  understand 
the  elements^  jof  which  a  sentence  is  composed^ 
before  he  can  judge  of  their  combination.  Now 
in  all  languages  words  are  only  signs.  When 
they  are  spoken,  they  are  signs  to  the  hearer  of 
what  was  thought  by  the  speaker:  when  they 
are  written,  they  are  signs  to  the  reader  of  what 
was  thought  by  the  writer.  The  interpretation 
therefore  of  any  word,  whether  written  by  an 
ancient  or  by  a  modem  author,  must  depend  on 
the  following  question ;  What  notion  did  the 
author  himself  affix  to  that  word,  when  he  com- 
mitted it  to  writing  ?  Consequently,  all  our  in-^ 
quiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  any  parti-- 
cular  passage,  inquiries  which  sometimes  diverge 
in  numerous  directions,  must  be  all  brought  at 
last  to  concentre  in  that  single  point,  the  notion 
affixed  to  it  in  that  passage  by  the  author. 
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The  discovery  of  this  notion  will  be  attended 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  reader  to  the  author. 
If  the  latter  uses  the  same  language,  which  is 
spoken  by  the  former,  and  writes  on  vl  familiar 
subject,  he  will  be  readily  understood,  because  he 
employs  expressions,  of  which  the  meaning  is 
determined  by  usage  equally  known  to  hoth 
parties.  In  such  cases,  the  reader,  unless  he  has 
a  previous  desire  of  perverting  the  author's  mean- 
ing, will  commonly  understand  the  words,  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  understood  :  they  will  really 
be  signs  to  the  reader,  of  what  was  thought  by 
the  writer.  If,  instead  of  writing  on  famiUar 
subjects,  he  writes  on  matters  of  science^  the  diffi- 
culty of  interpretation  will  be  increased;  but* 
this  additional  difficulty  will  not  be  of  that  de- 
scription, which  creates  ambiguity.  The  words 
will  still  perform  their  functions  with  exactness : 
for  the  definitions,  which  are  used  in  science,  pre- 
vent all  misunderstanding.  The  Elements  of 
Euclid  will  be  understood  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion, precisely  in  the  same  sense,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  author.  In  works  composed 
on  morality  and  religion,  where  mixed  modes, 
which  are  not  easily  defined,  are  the  objects  of 
contemplation,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain an  author's  meaning,  however  attentive  he 
himself  may  have  been   to    the    choice    of   his 
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expressions.  But  in  works  of  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, where,  even  in  the  author's  own  mind, 
precision  and  discrimination  arc  frequently  over- 
looked in  the  combinations  of  poetic  imagery, 
occasional  ambiguity  will  unavoidably  take  place 
in  the  interpretation  of  his  words. 


If  the  work,  which  we  undertake  to  interpret, 
is  written  in  a  foreign  language,  we  shall  not 
only  have  to  encounter  the  preceding  difficulties, 
according  to  their  several  gradations,  but  the  ad" 
ditional  difficulty  of  understanding  the  language 
itself.  If  indeed  it  be  a  modem  language,  and, 
beside  the  assistance  derived  from  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of 
conversing  with  those,  whose  language  it  is,  the 
words  of  that  language  may  gradually  become  to 
him  as  familiar  signs,  as  the  words  of  his  own 
language.  But  if  the  work,  which  we  undertake 
to  interpret,  is  written  in  a  dead  language,  an 
accumulation  of  difficulty  will  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  or  the  scantiness  of  the  means, 
which  we  possess,  of  discovering  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  which  are  extant  in  that  language. 
This  is  a  kind  of  difficulty,  entirely  distinct  from 
that,  which  attends  what  is  commonly  called  the 
learning  of  a  dead  language.  A  dead  language! 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  grammar  and 
lexicon,  is  more  or  less  easily  learnt,  according 
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to  the  paucity  or  abundance  of  its  words^  the 
simplicity  or  variety  of  its  i^flexions^  and  the 
clearness  or  intricacy  of  its  conafruction.  Hence 
the  Hebrew  language  is  more  easily  learnt^  than 
the  Greek:  yet  the  examples,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  meaning 
of  words,  are  more  frequent  in  the  former,  than 
in  the  latter.  A  passage  may  be  easily  construed, 
yet  not  easily  understood.  When  the  structure 
of  a  sentence  is  involved  in  no  obscurity,  we  can 
easily  put  together,  by  the  help  of  a  Lexicon^ 
a  set  of  words  in  one  knguage  corresponding  to  a 
set  of  words  in  another.  But  the  correspondence 
will  not  necessarily  be  such,  that  the  meaning 
expressed  by  the  translator^  shall  be  the  mean- 
ing intended  by  the  author.  The  meaning  of 
words  is  purely  conventional;  their  connexion 
with  the  notions,  which  they  convey,  is  founded 
in  the  practice  or  the  usage  of  those,  who  speak 
the  language,  to  which  the  words  belong.  In  a 
living  language  this  usage  is  known  from  con^ 
versation.  But  in  a  dead  language  it  can  he 
discovered  only  by  reading:  and  therefore  the 
fewer  books  we  have  in  that  language,  the  more 
circumi^cribed  will  be  our  means  of  discovering 
what  was  the  usage  of  it,  when  it  was  spoken. 
Now  the  Old  Testament  is  the  only  work  which 
remains,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew :  nor  have  we 
any  thing  like  a  Lexicon  or  Glossary  composed. 
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while  it  was  a  living  language.  Indeed  it  ceased 
to  be  a  living  language  so  long  ago  as  the  Baby* 
lonish  Captivity;  for  Jerusalem  was  re-built  by 
Jews,  who  wbre  bom  in  Chaldea,  and  who  re-* 
turned  to  the  country  of  their  ancestors  with  thq 
language  of  their  conquerors, 

It  is  a  matter  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  JSible,  to  know 
the  sources,  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  true,  that  we 
have  the  advantage  of  an  English  translation,  as 
4  well  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  JVew :  but 
np  man  would  wholly  confide  in  a  modem  trans* 
lation,  who  had  the  means  of  understanding  th^ 
original.  At  any  rate,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
know  how  far  our  translators  themselves  were  in 
possession  of  those  means,  because  this  knowledge 
must  determine  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  them.  Let  us  consider  therefore  in  the 
first  instance  what  were  the  primary  sources^  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  drawn;  and 
in  the  next  place  let  us  inquire  into  those,  which 
had  the  chief  influence  pn  our  modem  translations. 

As  Chaldee  was  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  Capti** 
vity,  they  gradually  translated  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  into 
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that  language.     While  Chaldee  was  spoken  in 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine,   Sjrriac  was  the 
language  of  Galilee.     Now   we  have    a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  Testament.     Since  then  we  have 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  translations  from  the  Hebrew, 
they  are  sources,  from, which  we  derive  a  know^- 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew.     It  is  true  that  Chaldee 
and   Syriac  have  themselves  long  ceased  to  be 
spoken,   if  we  except   perhaps   some  villages  of 
Palestine,  where  it  is   said,   that  a  remnant  of 
them  is  still  preserved.     But  we  have  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the   sense  of  Syriac  words  from 
the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Fathers,  especially  as 
some  of  them  were   translated  into  Greek,  and 
the  knowledge   of  Chaldee  was   long   preserved 
among  the  Jews,  who  retained  it  as  a  learned 
language  many  ages  after  their  final  disperaion. 
Chaldee  and  Sjrriac  assist  also  each  other :  for  in 
fact  they  are   not   so  much  different  languages, 
as  different  dialects  of  the  same  language.    The 
chief  difference  between    them    consists    in  the 
Towel    points,    or    the   mode    of  pronunciation. 
And  though  the  forms  of  the.  letters  are  very 
unlike,  the  correspondence  between  the  languages 
^or  rather  dialects)  themselves  is  so  <;lose,  that 
if  Chaldee  be  written  with  Syriac  letters  wi^ut 
"jpoints,  it  becomes  Sjrriac,  with  the  exception  of  % 
"isingle  inflexion  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.. 
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Another  oriental  source,  from  which  ive  ^priye 
B,  knowledge  of  Hebrew  words,  is  the  Arabic,  The 
most  ancient  among  the  Arabic  versions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  made  indeed  above  a  thousand 
years  after  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  spoken.  But, 
on  the  ojther  hand,  we  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining with  the  greatest  exactness  the  8e^se  of 
Arabic  words,  because  Arabic  is  still  a  living  lan- 
guage/ and  is  spoken  over  a  greater  extent  of 
country,  than  almost  any  other  language.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  kind  of  classical  language :  it  has 
authors  on  almost  every  subject;  and  has  under** 
gone  the  investigation  of  native  grammarians  and 
lexicographers.  Its  importance  therefore  to  the 
interpretation  of  Hebrew  is  apparent.  It  serves 
indeed  as  a  key  to  that  language ;  for  it  is  not  only 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  but  is  at  the  same  time  so 
copious,  as  to  contain  the  roots  of  almost  all  the 
words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibl^,  th.ere  is  none  so  important,  both  to  the 
critic,  and  to  the  interpreter,  as  the  Greek  version, 
which  is  known  by  .the  name  of  the  Septuagint. 
,  Nor  is  the  advantage,  derived  from  the  Septiiagint, 
^confined  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  a  souirce  of  inter- 
pretation also  to  the  Greek  Testament:  and  so 
valuable  a  source,  that  none  other  can  be  compared 
witlpL  it.     The   Septuagint  version  was  made  in 
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Egypt,  under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies, 
for  the  use  of  the  Jews  then  settled  in  that 
country,  who  were  as  much  in  need  of  a  Greek 
version,  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  then  in 
need  of  a  Chaldee  version.  The  Egyptian  Jews, 
to  whom  Greek  was  hecome  their  vernacular 
language,  were  of  course  desirous  of  possessing 
in  Greek  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Hehrew 
Scriptures.  But  then  the  structure  of  the  two 
languages  was  so  widely  different,  that  the  trans* 
latbrs,  adhering  to  the  original,  more  closely 
than  perhaps  necessity  required,  retained  Hebrew 
forms  and  modes  of  expression,  while  the  words, 
which  they  were  writing,  were  Greek.  The 
language  therefore  of  the  Septuagint  is  a  kind 
of  HebreW'Greeky  which  a  native  of  Athens 
might  sometimes  have  found  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But,  as  this  version  became  the  Bible 
of  all  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  countries,  where  Greek  was  spoken,  it  became 
the  standard  of  their  Greek  language.  St.  Paul 
himself,  who  was  bom  in  Tarsus,  and  was  accus- 
tomed from  his  childhood  to  hear  the  Septuagint 
read  in  the  synagogue  of  that  city,  adopted  the 
Hebrew  idioms  of  the  Greek  version.  And  when 
he  was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  Gamaliel,  the  Hebrew  tincture  of 
St.  Paul's  Greek  could  have  suffered  no  diminution. 
The  other  Apostles  were  all  natives  of  Palestine ; 
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as  was  also  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  and  probably 
the  Evangelist  St.  Luke.  Their  lan^age  therefore 
was  Syriac  or  Chaldee,  of  which  the  turnip  of  ex- 
pression had  a  close  correspondence  with  those  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  Consequently,  when,  they 
wrote  in  Greek,  their  language  could  not  fail  to 
resemble  the  language,  which  had  been  used!  by 
the  Greek  translators.  And,  as  every  Jew,  who 
read  Greek  at  all,  (which  they  who  wrote  in  it 
must  have  done)  would  read  the  Greek  J3tble,  the 
style  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in  fomiing 
the  style  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  therefore  and  the  Greek  TeiStament 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Septuagint,  843 
well  in  their  language  as  in  their  matter,  that  the 
Septuagint  is  a  source  of  interpretation,  alike 
important  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

We  now  conie  to  the  consideration  of  that 
source,  from  which  we  have  most  copiously  drawu^ 
and  which  has  had  greater  influence  on  our  modern 
translations,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This ' 
source  is  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  has  been  applied 
to  the  interpretation,  as  well  of  the  New,  as  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  it  is  of  more  especial  use  in 
the  latter,  because  pur  sources  of  intelligence  in 
respect  to  Hebrew  words,  are  more  circumscribed 
then  in  respect  to  Greek.  Its  intrinsic  value  also 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  greater  than  in  the  New. 
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The  Latiii  Vulgate  in  the  New  Testament  was 
only  corrected  by  Jerom ;  but  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  a  translation  made  by  Jerom  himself, 
and  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew.  Now 
Jerom  was  by  far  the  most  learned  among  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church:  and  in  order  to 
make  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as 
correct  as  possible^  he  passed  several  years  in 
Palestine,  where  he  was  assisted  by  learned  Jews, 
belonging  to  the  celebrated  college  of  Tiberias. 
Indeed  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  was  acknowledged  by  our  early  Refor- 
mers, in  the  « extensive  use  which  they  made  of 
it  themselves.  Wickliffe's  English  translation  was 
made  entirely  from  the  Vulgate :  and  Luther 
'himself,  when  he  made  his  German  translation, 
translated  indeed  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  assistance  is  visible  throughout; 
and  passages  have  been  discovered  in  Luther's 
German  translation,  which  agree  with  the  Latin, 
even  where  the  Latin  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 

But  the  use  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  trans- 
lating froin  the  Hebrew,  was  at  that  period  not 
merely  matter  of  convenience.  It  was  matter  also 
of  necessity.  Without  the  Vulgate,  Luther  would 
not  have  possessed  the  means  of  translating  from 
the  HelM-ew.    The  knowledge  of  Hebrew  hiad  for 
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ages  prec^ng  the  period  of  the  Reformation,; 
been  confined  to  the  learned  among  Hie  Jews  ;^ 
and  when  Luther  undertook  the  task  of  translatini^ 
from  the  original  Scriptures,  this  knowledge  had 
begun  only  to  dawn  among  Christians.  The  com-* 
prehensive  grammars  and  lexicons,  to  which  we 
have  now  access,  are  sources  of  intelligence,  which 
were  not  open  to  our  early  Reformers.  The  elder 
Buxtorf,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Hebrew  learning 
among  Christians,  was  not  bom  till  after  Luther's 
death;  and  Luther's  only  help  in  the  form  of 
a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  was  that  of  Reuchlin,  ex^ 
tracted  from  the  meagre  glossaries  of  the  Rabbins, 
Under  such  circumstances  a  translation  from  th^ 
Hebrew,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Latin, 
would  have  been  wholly  impracticable. 

Here  the  subject  requires  a  few  observationii 
on  our  amn  authorised  version.  It  was  published 
by  royal  authority  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  having  been  then  compiled  out  of  various 
English  Bibles  which  had  been  printed  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  To  judge  therefore  of 
our  authorised  version  we  should  have  some  know- 
ledge of  those  previous  English  Bibles.  The  first 
of  them  was  a  translation  made  abroad,  partly  by 
Tyndal,  and  partly  by  Rogers,  but  chiefly  by  th^ 
former.    It  was  undertaken  soon  after  the  Reforr 
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several  years  before  the  Reformation  was  intro-- 
duced  into  England.  What  knowledge  Tyndal 
had  of  Hebrew  is  unknown;  but  he  of  course 
understood  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  he  was 
likewise  acquainted,  with  German.  Indeed  he 
passed  some  time  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg; 
and  the  books  which  Tyndal  selected  for  trans- 
lation into  English  were  always  those^  which 
Luther  had  already  translated  into  German. 
Now  Luther  did  not  translate  according  to  the 
order,  in  which  the  several  books  follow  each 
other  in  the  Bible :  he  translated  in  an  order  of 
kis  own^  and  the  same  order  was  observed  also 
by  Tyndal,  who  translated  after  Luther.  We 
may  conclude  therefore  that  Tyndal's  translation 
was  taken  at  least  in  part  from  Luther's:  and 
this  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Ger- 
manisms,  which  it  contains,  som^  of  which  are 
still  preserved  in  our  authorised  version.  Further, 
when  Rogers  had  completed  what  Tyndal  left 
unfinished,  he  added  notes  and  prefaces  from 
Luther.  The  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  thus 
made  by  Tyndal  and  Rogers,  was  published  at 
'Hambiurg  under  the  feigned  name  of  Matthewe ; 
ftnd  hence  it  has  been  called  Matthewe's  Bible* 
Other  English  editions  were  Coverdale's  Bible^ 
Cranmer's  Bible  (called  also  the  Great  Bible,  and 
sometimes  by  the  names  of  the  printers  Graftoil 
and  Whitchurch,)  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  Parker's 
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or  the  Bishops'  Bible  which  last  was  published 
in.  1568,  and  froii>  that  time  was  used  in  our 
Churches  till  the  introduction  of  our  present 
Bible.  Now  the  Bishops'  Bible,  as  appears 
from  Archbishop  Parker's  instructions,  was  only 
a  revision  of  Cranmer's  Bible:  and  Cranmer's 
Bible  was  only  a  correction  of  Matthewe's  Bible^ 
that  is,  of  the  translation  made  by  Tyndal  and 
Rogers.  We  see  therefoi?e  the  genealogy  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible;  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  King's  Bible,  or  our  present 
authorised  version.  For  the  first  rule,  given  by 
James  the  First  to  the  compilers  of  it,  was  thisj 
**  The  ordinary  Bible,  read  in  the  Church,  com- 
monly called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed^ 
and  as  little  altered,  as  the  original  would  permit.^ 
But  whenever  Tyndal's,  or  Matthewe's  Bible,  or 
Coverdale's,  or  Whitchurch's  or  the  Geneva  Bible 
came  nearer  to  the  original  (that  is  to  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testa^ 
ment  then  in  use)  the  text  of  these  other 
English  Bibles  was  ordered  to  be  adopted. 
Now  as  tliis  collation  was  made  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  age  of  James 
the  First,  it  is  probable,  that  our  authorised 
version  is  as  faithful  a  representation  of  the 
original  Scriptures  as  could  have  been  formed 
at  that  period.  But  when  we  consider  the. 
in^mense   accession  which  has  been  since  made. 
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both  to  our  critical  and  to  our  philological  ap^ 
paratus;  when  we  consider,  that  the  whole  mass 
of  literature,  commencing  with  the  London  Poly- 
glot and  continued  to  Griesbach's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, was  collected  subsequently  to  that  period; 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  important 
sources  of  intelligence  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  original  Scriptures  were  likewise  opened  after 
that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend  that  our 
authorised  version  does  not  require  amendment. 
On  this  subject  we  need  only  refer  to  the  work  of 
Archbishop  Newcome,  entitled,  "  An  Historical 
View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ;  the 
expediency  of  revising  by  authority  our  present 
English  Translation ;  and  the  means  of  execute 
ing  such  a  revision."  Indeed  Dr.  Macknight, 
in  the  second  section  of  his  general  Preface,  goes 
80  far  as  to  say  of  our  authorised  version,  **  It  is 
by  no  means  such  a  just  representation  of  the 
inspired  originals,  as  merits  to  be  implidty 
relied  on,  for  determining  the  controverted 
^  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  quieting 
*^  the  dissensions,  which  have  rent  the  Church." 

In  excuse  however  for  neglecting  the  original 
languages,  and  trusting  to  a  modern  translation*, 
it  has  been  lately  ^urged,  that  a  man  may  spend 
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*  See  the  Appendix  at  the*  end  of  the  volume. 
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his  life  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
yet   not   become   master  of  the   originals,   ^hile 
the   mere  English  scholar,  who  Is  versed  in  the 
phraseology   of  our  authorised    version^  may  be 
said  lo  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
divinity.     In  answer  to  this  excuse  we  may  pro- 
pose the  following  questions:    If,  with  our  pre- 
sent critical  and    philological  apparatus,  we  are 
unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  originals,, 
how  could  that    meaning  have  been   discovered 
by  our  early  translators  ?    How  can   we  make 
a  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  by  reading  only  a  translation^  if  the 
understanding  of   the   originals    is    impeded    by 
difficulties,  which  the  very  authors  of  that  trans- 
lation   must  have   found    niuch   harder    to   sur« 
mount?     In   the   study  of  the   Bible    therefore, 
let  those,   who  are  set  apart,  for   the   Christian 
ministry,  consider  well  what  is   required  from  a 
good  interpreter.     Would  it  not  be  thought  ab^ 
surd,  if  a  man  ignorant  of  Greek  undertook  to 
write  a  Commentary  on  Homer,  or  a  man  igno- 
rant of  Latin  to  write  a  Commentary  on  Virgil? 
And  is  it  not  equally  absurd,  to  comment  on  the 
New  Testament  without  a  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  on  the  Old  Testament  without  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  ?     A  knowledge  of  Greek  is,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  attained  by  all,  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  learned  education.     But  a  knowledge 
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of  Hebrew,  which  is  equally  required  from  the 
foreign  Protestant  Clergy,  is  considered  as  less 
necessary  in  this  country  :  and  indeed  it  is  so  far 
less  necessary,  as  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  less  necessary  to  a  Christian^ 
than  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  New.  Yet 
we  should  surely  endeavour  to  obtain  at  least  so 
much  knowledge  of  it,  as  may  enable  us  to  com- 
pare with  the  original  our  English  translation, 
and  see  that  the  text  itself  is  accurate — ^before  we 
attempt  an  interpretation  of  that  text. 

A  further  excuse  for  disregarding  the  originals 
and  confiding  in  a  modem  translation,  has  been 
founded  in  an  argument,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
is  indisputably  true.  It  has  been  urged,  that 
even  if  we  ifo  learn  the  original  languages,  we 
must  still  confide  in  a  translator;  and,  that 
whether  we  look  into  a  Lexicon,  which  gives  us 
the  meaning  of  single  words,  or  into  a  Transla- 
tion, which  gives  us  the  meaning  of  them  aU 
together^  we  are  dependent  on  the  Lexicographer 
in  the  one  case,  as  on  the  Translator' in  the 
other.  But  there  is  a  material  difference,  both 
in  the  kindy  and  in  the  extent  of  the  confidence, 
which  we  thus  repose.  If  we  depend  on  a  con-^ 
tinned  translation,  we  place  a  twofold  confidence 
in  the  translator;  a  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
of  each  single  word,  and  a  confidence  in  his  right 
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construction  of  them.     But  our  confidence  in  the 
Lexicographer  is  only  of  the  former  description : 
we  learn  to  construe  for  ourselves^  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  judge,  whether  others  have  construed 
rightly.     We  are  enabled  also  to  judge  whether 
the  translator  has  added  or  omitted,  which  we 
can  never  know  without  examining  the  original. 
Nor  is  the  confidence,  which  we  place  in  a  Lexi- 
cographer even  for  single  words,  by  any  means 
so  implicit,   as   when   we   trust    to   a   continued 
translation.     In  the  latter  case,  we  must  wholly 
rely,  both  on  the  ju^^ment  and  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  translator,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge^ 
without  which   we   can  form  no   estimate  what- 
ever.     But  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  we 
consult  a  Lexicon.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
a  Lexicographer  to  impose  on  us,  as  a  common 
translator  can.     In  a  Lexicon  (at  least  if  it  is  of 
any  value)   we  frequently  find    the    same  word 
quoted  in  various   passages,   which  assist  us  in- 
determining  its  meaning;    if  it  is  a  derivative, 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  primitive,  with 
which   its  meaning  must  have  some  connexion; 
and  if  it  has  various  senses,  (which   we  should 
never  know  from  a  continued  translation)  we  may 
judge  from  the  context  and  other  circumstances, 
which  of  those  various  senses  is  best  adapted .  to 
any  particular  passage.     If  we  extend  our  know-t 
ledge  to  the    oriental   languages   allied    to    the 
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Hebrew,  and  apply  also  the  Septuagiiit  version^ 
the  dependence  on  our  Lexicon  will  he  furthsr 
diminished.  We  ourselves  shall  obtain  posses* 
fiion  of  the  sources^  from  which  the  Lexicogra- 
pher  himself  must  have  drawn  his  materials,  and 
thence  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  he 
has  properly  applied  them. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  additional  obliga* 
tion  of  studying  the  original  Scriptures,  which 
lies  especially  on  those,  who  pretend  to  the  title 
of  Protestant.  To  repose  Implicit  confidence  in 
a  translation^  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Let  the  Church  of  Rome  decree  of  her 
authorised  version,  Ut  nemo  iUam  rejicere  qm- 
vis  pratextu  audeat  vel  pnesumat  But  let  no 
Protestant  apply  these  words  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  his  own  authorised  version,  whatever 
predilection  he  may  have  for  it  himself.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  Protestants  to  appeal  to  the 
inspired  originals.  We  do  not  believe,  that  our 
translators  were  inspired,  though  the  Jews  be- 
lieved it  of  their  Septvdigint  translators.  The 
early  Reformers,  especially  Luther  and  M elanch- 
thon,  thought  it  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
.Tantages  obtained  by  the  Reformation,  that  the 
(^learned  were  no  longer  forced  to  walk  in  the 
.trammels  of  an  ojuthorised  version,  hut  were 
jat  liberty  to  open  the  originals.    Nco:  have  the 
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Jbreign  Protestant  Clergy,  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  age,  appealed,  either 
in  Academic  disputations,  or  in  writings  designed 
for  the  learned,  to  any  other  scriptural  autho- 
rity, than  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 
For  those  indeed,  who  were  unable  to  under* 
stand  the  original^,  they  provided  translations 
conducted  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  And  • 
since  it  is  infinitely  better  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  a  translation,  than  not  to  read  them  at  all, 
the  legislature  of  different  Protestant  countries 
has  wisely  provided  for  the  reading  of  them  in 
Churches,  according  to  those  translations,  which 
were  most  approved.  But  the  high  and  decisive 
authority,  belonging  to  the  inspired  originals, 
was  never  supposed  by  any  Protestant,  at  least 
not  by  any  real  Protestant,  to  attach  to  sl  mere 
translation  ;  though  the  Church  of  Rome  requires 
such  authority  for  her  own  authorised  version. 
When  a  Protestant  government  has  selected  a 
particular  translation,  and  appointed  it  to  be  read 
in  Churches,  this  selection  and  appointment  has  ' 
implied  only,  that  such  translation  was  the  best 
which  could  then  be  obtained.  But  it  did  not 
imply  perfection,  or  that  no  future  amendment 
could  be  required.  Indeed  we  know,  that  the 
English  version,  which  had  been  authorised  by 
Queen  Elizabeth^  was  exchanged  for  another 
version,    authorised    by  James    the  First.    We 
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have  therefore  a  precedent  in  our  own  Church, 
for  following  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Newcome, 
and  again  revising  by  authority  our  English  ver- 
sion. But  whether  we  revise  it  or  not,  there  is 
one  inference,  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks,  namely,  that  we  cannot  be 
qualified  for  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  till 
we  understand  the  languages  of  the  Bible. 
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LECTURE   III. 

The  sources  of  biblical  interpretation  haV- 

I 

ing  been  explained  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  let 
us  now  consider  what  nUes  must  be  observed  in 
the  investigation  of  words,  in  order  to  make 
them  perform  the  office,  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  become  signs  to  the  hearer  or 
reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the  speaker  or 
writer. 

Whether  we  speak,  or  whether  we  write,  it 
is  in  either  case  our  object  to  be  understood. 
Every  Author  therefore  must  be  supposed  to 
employ  ^uch  words,  for  the  conveyance  of  hid 
thoughts,  as  he  believes  will  excite  in  his  readers 
the  same  thoughts.  Otherwise,  he  defeats  his 
own  object.  His  words  will  be  Jallacious  signs  i 
they  will  be  signs  of  one  thing  to  the  writer,  of 
another  thing  to  the  reader;  and  whether  they 
Convey  a  true,  or  convey  a  false  proposition,  they 
will  not  convey,  what  the  reader  toants  to  knowi 
the  proposition  of  the  author.    Hence  also  he 
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must  be  supposed  to  use  his  words  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  by  the 
persons,  who  speak  the  language,  in  which  he 
writes.  For,  if  he  uses  them  in  any  other  sense, 
they  will  again  be  signs  of  one  thing  to  the  writer, 
of  another  to  the  reader. 

To  interpret  therefore  a  word  in  any  language, 
(whoever  be  the  author  that  used  it)  we  must  ask 
in  the  first  instance;  What  notion  is  (or  was) 
affixed  to  that  word,  by  the  persons  in  general, 
who  speak  (or  spake)  the  language?  And  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  constitute  our  J^rat 
rule  of  interpretation.  Now  the  question,  when 
applied  to  a  living  language,  is  easUy  answered, 
because  the  usage  of  a  living  language  is  knowu 
from  conversation.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
dead  language,  of  which  the  usage  can  be  learnt 
only  from  books,  the  answer  may  involve  very 
extensive  inquiries.  If,  for  instance,  the  question 
be  applied  to  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
answer  will  involve  the  use  of  those,  sources  of 
intelligence,  which  were  explained  in  the  last 
Lecture.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  applied  to  any 
word  in  the  Greek  Testament^  the  answer  wUl 
involve  inquiries  into  the  usage  of  words,  both 
among  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  among  t^ose 
in  particular,  who  used  the  peculiar  dialect  of 
ffebreW'Gieek. 
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But  whatever  be  the  sources,  from  which  wi 
derive  our  knowledge  of  words,  whatever  be  ouv 
means  of  answering  the  question  above-proposedf 
that  answer  will  in  general  determine  our  inters 
pretation  of  words,  as  it  detemiines  in  general  an 
author's  application  of  them.  The  rules  them^ 
sdves  therefore,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
may  be  explained,  without  reference  to  any  par* 
ticular  language.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  we 
must  not  forget,  that  they  apply  only  to  the  words 
of  an  original.  For  when  we  interpret  a  frai««- 
lation,  the  words,  which  we  investigate^  are  signs 
to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the  trati^r 
lator.  They  may,  or  they  may  wo/,  be  signs  of 
what  was  thought  by  the  atUhori 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  authors 
must  in  general  use  their  words  in  the  sense,  in 
which  they  are  generally  understood:  and  that 
hence  is  derived  our  first  rule  of  interpretation^ 
But  how,  it  may  be  aisked^  is  the  rUle  to  be^ 
applied,  if  a  word  has  various  senses  ?  Is  not  such: 
a  word  an  ambiguous  sign  ?  And  must  not  the 
application  of  the  rule  be  attended  in  this  case 
with  uncertainty  "f  Now  if  a  word  has  various 
senses,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  sign  of  one  thing 
in  one  place,  of  another  thing  in  another  place* 
But  it  is  no  necessary  consequence^  that  the  word, 
is  an  aml^uous ,  sign.    Its  senses^  however  diSfl 

U3 
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ferent,  may  be  distinctly  marked  by  the  relation 
of  that  word  to  other  words,  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a  sentence.  And  as  in  cases  where 
a  word  has  only  one  sense,  that  sense  is  deter- 
mined by  usage,  in  like  manner,  where  a  word 
has  various  senses,  each  single  sense  will  be 
determined  by  usage.  But  then  the  question 
above-proposed  must  be  restricted  to  the  par^ 
ticular  case.  And  instead  of  asking  indefinitely^ 
What  notion  was  affixed  to  the  word  by  the 
persons  in  general,  who  spake  the  language,  we 
must  ask;  What  notion  did  they  affix  to  it,  in 
that  particular  connexion  ? 

Should  a  doubt  however  remain,  where  a  word 
has  various  senses,  that  doubt  may  be  frequently 
f etnoved  by  the  application  of  another  rule,  which 
is  likewise  founded  on  the  principle,  that  words 
are  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the 
writer.  As  the  general  meaning  of  words  depends 
on  general  usage,  so  their  particular  application 
may  depend  on  the  particular  situation  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
We  may  lay  it  down  therefore  as  a  second  rtHe  of 
interpretation,  that  the  meaning  of  a  word,  used 
by  any  writer,  is  the  meaning,  which  was  affixed 
to  it  by  those,  for  whom  he  immediatebf  yrtotie. 
For,  if  a  writer,  addressing  himself  in  the  fiist 
instance  to  particular  persons  or  communities,  does 
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not  adapt  his  expressions  to  the  mode,  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  apply  them,  he  will  fail  to  be 
understood  by  the  very  persons,  for  whose  imme- 
diate benefit  he  wrote.  When  St.  Paul,  for 
instance,  composed  an  Epistle  to  any  particular 
community,  whether  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  at 
Ephesus,  or  any  other  place,  he  undoubtedly  used 
such  expressions,  as  well  as  such  arguments,  as  he 
knew  would  be  understood  by  that  community. 
And,  as  he  intended  to  be  understood  by  that 
community,  so  and  no  otherwise  did  he  intend  ta 
be  understood  by  all  other  readers,  whether  in  the 
Jirst  or  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  in  order 
to  discover  the  meaning  ascribed  to  St.  Paul's 
expressions  by  any  particular  community  to  which 
he  wrote,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  situation  of  that  community.  We 
must  understand  the  opinions,  which  they  main- 
tained on  the  subjects,  on  which  St.  Paul  addressed 
them ;  or  the  expressions,  which  he  employed  in 
the  correction  or  confutation  of  those  opinions, 
may  be  understood  by  us  in  a  different  manner 
from  that,  in  which  thei/  understood  his  expres- 
sions ;  and  consequently  in  a  different  manner 
from  that,  in  which  St.  Paul  meant  them  to  be 
understood.  For  if  he  had  not  expressed  himself 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  those,  whose  religio'n 
errors  it  was  his  immediate  object  to  removi 
immediate  object  would  not  have  been  atla 
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Again,  as  the  rituation  and  circumtftanoes  of 
the  original  readers  afford  frequently  a  clue  to  an 
author's  meaning,  so  on  the  other  hand»  his  own 
situation  and  circumstances  are  not  less  necesdary 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  We  may  lay  it 
down  therefore  as  a  third  rule  of  interpretation^ 
that  the  words  of  an  author  must  be  so  explained^ 
US  not  to  make  them  inconsistent  with  his  known 
character,  his  known  sentiments,  his  known  situ-* 
ation,  and  the  known  circumstances  of  the  subject,, 
on  which  he  wrote, 

To  judge  of  the  utility  of  these  rules,  let  ua 
titke  a  case  of  interpretation,  which  is  very  com* 
Qion,  and  where  the  tpant  of  them  is  especially 
felt.  When  a  word  has  various  senses,  it  often 
happens,  that  more  than  one  of  them  will  so  far 
suit  the  context,  as  to  afford  some  sort  of  meaningr 
to  the  passage.  In  such  a  case,  an  expounder  of 
the  Bible  takes  the  liberty  of  exercising  his  own^ 
discretion;  ^nd  this  discretion  is  commonly  so 
exercised,  as  to  make  the  author  mean  what  the: 
expounder  wishes  him  to  have  meant.  Instead  of 
considering  the  situation  of  the  author^  the  ex-' 
pounder  contemplates  his  ofvon  situation.  Instead 
of  considering  the  situation  of  those,  whom  the 
quthor  addressed,  the  expounder  contemplates 
tibit^e,  whom  he  himself  is  addressing.  Bistead 
of  ipquirimg  into  the  opinions,  which  it  waa  the 
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author*^  object  to  confute5  he  concerns  hiin$6lf 
only  with  those  *o{)iniotiS5  which  it  is  his  own 
object  to  confute.  In  this  manner  does  he  divert 
the  author's  meaning  from  its  original  purpose; 
and  by  torturing  his  words^  or  rather  the  wordi^  qf 
his  translator,  he  contrives  to  extract  from  th^ffil 
a  meaning,  which  they  were  not  intended  to  con- 
vey. But  let  us  ask,  in  the  name  of  commoii 
sense,  whether  it  be  possible  to  interpret  an  author 
as  he  ought  to  be  interpreted,  without  due  atten- 
tion  to  the  preceding  rules.  Suppose,  that  m 
ancient  author  has  written  on  a  point  of  eontro^ 
versy.  Will  any  man  vfenture  to  assert,  that  snlch 
an  author  Can  be  understood  by  those^  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  subject  and  circumstances  of  th^ 
controversy  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  controversial 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  see  the  conse- 
quence of  expounding  them^  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  circumstances.  What  was  thc^ 
chief  controversy,  which  engaged  the  attention  ctf 
St.  Paid  ?  It  vfas  a  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
Converts  and  the  Heathen  Converte.  The  Jewish 
Converts,  attached  to  their  former  institutions, 
contended  that  the  Law  of  Moses  should  be  united 
with  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Had  this  propositioA 
been  true,  the  Heathen  Converts  would  have  beeii 
only  imp&rfect  Christians ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  perfection  required  of  them  by  the  Jewish 
Converts,  they  must  have  submitted  to  the  nttn 
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enjoined  by  the  Levitical  Law.  The  question 
therefore  at  issue  between  them,  was  simply  this ; 
Whether  a  man  could  become  a  good  Christian^ 
without  remaining,  or  becoming  a  Jew?  This 
question,  which  was  then  of  the  highest  impor- 
timce,  St.  Paul  has  discussed,  especially  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  where 
he  has  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
But  thct  question,  there  decided,  is  very  different 
from  any  question,  which  now  agitates  the  religious 
world:  for  no  man  would  notr •  suppose,  that  the 
best  Christians  are  they,  who  have  been  Jews. 
Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  an  interpreter  of 
St,  Paul,  who  keeps  in  view  the  subject  and 
circumstances  of  that  controversy,  on  which  St. 
Paul  himself  was  writing?  Men  interpret  his 
Epistles^  as  if  he  were  a  writer  of  the  'present 
age :  and  passages,  relating  solely  to  the  question 
at^  issue  between  Jewish  and  Heathen  Converts, 
fire  so  explained,  as  if  the  Apostle  had  been 
sitting  in  judgment,  tp  decide  between  Qalvim 
»nd  jirminius^ 

Here  pejrhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  as  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  designed  for  aU  men, 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  supposing,  that  minute 
inquiries  into  the  transactions  of  antiquity  should 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  How- 
^ver  useful,  such  researches  may  be  in  the  study 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  to  suppose  that  the 
New  Testament,  which  prescribes  not  laws  and 
regulations  for  a  single  nation,  but  dictates  equally 
to  all  mankind,  to  suppose  that  such  a  work  shoidd 
require  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  another  quarter  6f  the 
globe,  before  it  can  be  understood,  may  appear 
incompatible  with  the  design  of  the  Deity,  in 
making  it  the  vehicle  of  his  will.  Now  the  object 
of  the  Deity  is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  pre- 
conceived opinions,  on  our  part,  concerning  what 
he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  have  done.  What  he 
ought  to  have  done,  €an  be  discovered  by  no  other 
means,  than  by  inquiring  what  he  has  done.  And, 
if  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  understanding 
of  the  New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament, 
requires  extensive  knowledge,  we  must  argue  ac- 
cordingly.  Instead  of  the  gratuitous  supposition, 
that  things  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  we  must 
conclude  that  things  ought  to  be,  as  we  find  they 
really  are;  instead  of  complaining  about  diffi* 
culties,  we  must  endeavour  to  surmount  them,  by 
obtaining  the  knowledge,  which  God  has  given  us 
the  means  of  obtaining,  and  which,  from  its  very 
necessity,  we  may  conclude,  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain^ 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  the  situation 
of  inspired  writers  is  different  from  that  of  com^ 
fnon  writer*.     This  is  certainly  true ;  it  is  true. 
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both  in  respect  to  the  writers  themselves,  and  in 
respect  to  the  confidence,  which  we  may  repose  in 
them.  We  may  be  previously  assured,  when  a 
writer  is  inspired,  that  every  proposition,  which 
he  advances,  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  tmth. 
But  we  must  understand  an  inspired  writer,  as 
well  as  a  common  writer;  or  we  shall  not  know 
what  his  propositions  are.  And  the  very  circam«^ 
stance,  that  his  propositions  mtist  be  true,  should 
make  us  the  more  anxious  to  investigate  their 
meaning.  But  how  shall  we  investigate  their 
meaning,  unless  we  interpret  the  words  by  the 
rules,  which  we  apply  to  other  writings?  Shall 
we  imitate  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  rejecting 
the  aid  of  human  learning,  resolve  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  into  the  decrees  of  a  Council^ 
on  the  presumption,  that  it  interprets  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  that  its 
interpretations  are  infallible?  Or  shall  we  imi- 
tate the  modem  Enthusiast,  who  likewise  rejects 
the  aid  of  human  learning,  who  likewise  aspires 
to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and,  acting  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  deter, 
mines  with  equal  ease,  and  with  equal  confidence 
in  his  owti  decisions  ?  Or  shall  we  follow  the 
example  of  our  Reformers,  who,  when  they  had 
rejected  Tradition  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  supplied  the  place  of  that  tradition  By 
reason  and  learning? 
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It  is  true,  that  if  we  interpret  the  Scripture* 
hy  the  aid  of  reason  and  learnings  we  tnui^ 
resign  all  pretensionis  to  that  infcillibility,  whidfat 
is  claimed  by  those,  who  aspire  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit ;  whether  tbiit  influence  is  sup* 
posed  to  display  itself  in  the  assurance^  of  ah 
inMvidual,  or  in  the  decrees  of  a  general  eoumiil. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  advaiitagieASi^ 
which  compensate  for  every  defect.  The  msaf, 
who  interprets  Scripture  by  the  aid  of  reason 
and  learning,  without  being  elated  by  the  suppo-^ 
sition  of  a  supematurid  interference  on  his  ae** 
count,  will  apply,  no  less  modestly  than  industri« 
ously,  the  means  which  Providence  has  placed 
within  his  reach.  While  he  uses  his  honest 
endeavours  to  discover  the  truth,  he  will  pray  to 
God  for  a  blessing  on  those  endeavours :  he  will 
pray  for  that  ordinary  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  must  be 
fruitless;  but  he  will  not  expect  that  extraot". 
dinartf  assistance,  which  was  granted  of  old,  and 
for  higher  purposes.  He  may  vary  indeed  from 
the  interpretations  of  others,  and  sometimes  per-^ 
haps  from  those  which  he  himself  had  adopted 
at  an  earlier  period,  when  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  more  confined.  If  the  final  results  of 
his  interpretation  should  be  such,  as  in  points  of 
doctrine  to  agree  with  the  deductions,  which  he 
had  learnt  as  articles  of  faiths  he  will  rejoice  a£ 
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the  coincidence,  and  be  thankful,  that  his  labours 
are  thus  rewarded.  But  he  will  feel  no  enmity 
to  those,  whose  deductions  are  different ;  he  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  requisites  of 
a  good  interpreter,  to  expect  that  they  should  be 
often  united ;  and  knowing,  that  interpreters,  dif- 
ferently qualified,  and  interpreting  on  different 
principles,  can  never  agree  in  their  results,  he 
will  have  charity  for  those,  whose  opinions  are 
'different  from  his  own.  He  will  believe  indeed, 
like  other  men,  that  his  own  opinions  are  rights 
and  consequently,  that  what  opposes  them  i& 
wrong.  But  the  principle,  on  which  he  argues^ 
that  his  opinions  are  right,  is  very  different  from 
the  principle,  on  which  either  a  general  council, 
or  an  individual  enthusiast,  would  rest  as  a  basis 
of  the  truth.  He  will  not  pretend,  that  he 
cannot  err ;  he  will  not  pretend,  even  that  the 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  cannot  err.. 
And,  though  in  point  of  fact,  he  believes  that  it 
does  not  err,  yet,  as  he  admits  the  possibility,  he 
feels  no  enmity  to  those,  who  contend,  that  it 
does  err.  Though  he  believes,  that  he  himself 
has  rightly  interpreted  the  Bible,  and  thereon, 
founds  his  conviction,  that  his  oton  Articles  of 
Faith  are  legitimate  deductions  from  the  Bible, 
he  is  no  less  desirous  of  granting  to  others,- than 
of  obtaining  for  himself,  the  privilege  of  actings 
from  private  conviction.    The  freedom,  with  which. 
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maintains,  that  the  doctrines  of  bis  own 
Church  are  in  unison  with  Scripture,  the  same 
freedom  he  allows  to  those,  who  claim  that  unison 
for  themselves.  He  believes  indeed,  and  he 
asserts,  that  his  own  is  the  true  religion.  Yet  he 
thinks  it  right,  that  other  men  should  also  have 
the  liberty  of  believing  and  asserting  that  theirs 
is  the  true  religion.  And  he  submits  with  humi- 
lity to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  alone  cannot 
err,  to  determine,  whether  he,  or  they,  be  really 
in  possession  of  what  each  possesses  in  his  oton 
belie/. 


I 


Such  is  the  interpreter,  who  explains  the 
Bible  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  learning.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  interpreter,  who  aspires  to  the 
possession  of  higher  means.  When  a  general 
Council,  assembled  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  de- 
liberates on  points  of  faith,  the  IIoli/  Spirit  is 
supposed  to  guide  them  in  their  inquiries,  and 
to  exempt  their  decisions  from  even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake.  Here  then  lies  the  grand 
distinction  between  the  interpretative  principle  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  interpretative  prin- 
ciple of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of 
England,  like  all  other  Christian  communities 
without  exception,  asserts,  that  its  doctrines  are 
in  strict  conformity  with  Scripture.  But  in  so 
doing,  it  merely  asserts  the  /act,  that  it  does  not 
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err  from  the  truth ;  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
beside  the  .fact  of  not  erring  from  the  truths 
claims  also  the  opinion,  that  it  cannot  err  from 
the  truth.  Now  this  claim  of  opinion  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  claim  of  Jhct,  makes  a  difference  of 
infinitely  greater  moment,  than  men  in  general 
suppose.  It  has  been  frequently '  said,  and  very 
lately  repeated,  that,  as  the  two  Churches  act 
alike  in  maintaining,  each  for  itself,  that  it  does 
not  err,  'tis  mere  metaphysical  subtlety  to  distin- 
guish between  the  petty  terms  of  *does  not,' 
and  *  can  not/  But  these  terms,  insignificant  as 
they  may  appear,  denote  nothing  less,  than  two 
distinct  pnnciples  of  action,  and  principles  m 
distinct,  that  the  one  leads  to  charity  and  tole- 
ration, the  other  to  intolerance  and  persecution. 
On  the  former  principle,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  believe  that 
we  are  right,  we  admit,  that  we  are  possibly 
wrong ;  though  we  believe,  that  others  are  wrong, 
we  admit  that  they  are  possibly  right ;  and 
hence  we  are  disposed  to  tolerate  their  opinions. 
But  on  the  latter  principle,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  very  possibiUiy  of 
being  right  is  denied  to  those,  who  dissent  from 
its  doctrines.  Now,  as  soon  as  men  have  per- 
suaded themselves,  that  in  points  of  doctrine  thejir^ 
cannot  err,  they  will  think  it  an  imperious  duty 
fo  prevent  the  growth  of  all  other  opinions  on 
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a  subject  so  important  as  religion.  Should  argu-» 
ment  therefore  fail,  the  importance  of  the  end 
will  be  supposed  to  justify  the  worst  of  means« 
But  the  intolerance,  thus  produced  by  an  imagit 
nary  exemption  from  error,  is  far  from  being  con^ 
$ned  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  same  int04 
lerance  is  produced  in  every  man,  who  imagines^ 
that  he  interprets  the  Scriptures  under  the  espe^ 
cial  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  makes  no 
difference,  in  this  respect,  whether  such  especial 
guidance  is  supposed  to  be  vouchsafed  to  a  gene^ 
ral  council^  or  to .  an  individual  in  his  private 
apartments.  The  result  in  either  case  is  the 
same.  In  either  case,  the  persons  who  believe 
themselves  so  gifted^  will  conclude,  that  they 
cannot  err.  In  either  case,  they  will  deem  it 
impious  to  tolerate  what  the  Spirit,  as  they  ima^ 
gine,  has  condemned.  And  hence  we  may  justly 
infer,  that  the  same  inquisitorial  power,  which 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  woidd 
be  exercised  by  others^  who  set  up  similar  pre-* 
tensions,  if  the  means  of  employing  that  power 
were  once  at  their  command* 

Have  we  not  then  sufficient  gi'ound  for  resist-^ 
ing  pretensions,  no  less  dangerous  to  the  com-i 
munity,  than  fallacious  in  themselves?  Can  we 
want  further  arguments  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  by  teason  and  learning?     Perhaps  in*t 
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deed  I  ought  not  in  this  place  to  use  argumentg 
at  all  in  their  favour.  It  may  appear  supeffluaus 
to  plead  for  reason  and  learning  in  an  University 
like  this,  where  mathematical  acumen  and  dassi- 
eal  literature  go  hand  in  hand.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  many  well-intentioned  young  men^ 
to  have  been  seduced  into  a  belief,  that  the  acute^ 
ness  of  reasoning,  which  is  wanted  in  mathematics, 
and  the  learning,  which  they  employ  in  the  study 
of  the  clcusicSf  may  be  laid  aside  as  useless,  nay, 
even  as  an  encumbrance,  when  they  transfer  their 
inquiries  to  religion.  The  vforAs  of  man*s  wisdom 
are  then  exchanged  for  a  supposed  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on 
so  momentous  a  subject.  Because  an  inspired 
Apostle  has  declared,  that  his  wisdom  was  derived 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us 
not  imagine,  that  our  wisdom  will  be  dignified 
by  the  same  supernatural  aid.  Because  an  in-i 
spired  Apostle  has  declared,  that  his  wisdom  was 
net  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God, 
let  us  not  imagine,  that  the  same  divine  illumina^ 
tion,  the  same  intellectual  light,  in  which  St« 
Paul  composed  his  Epistles,  will  be  infused  into 
a  modem  expounder  of  them.  Nor,  because 
St.  Paul  has  declared,  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God,  let  us  conclude, 
that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  requires  him  to  dis^ 
card  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  the  assistance  of 
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human  learning.  The  wisdom  of  this  world^ 
yrhich  St.  Paul  advised  the  Corinthians  to  rejectj^ 
is  very  different  from  that,^  which  is  meant  by 
hum^  learning:  indeed  so  diflferentj,  that  they, 
who  ar^  lec^t  acquainted  with  the  latter^  arq 
often  best  acquainted  with  the  formei;'.  Let  yiB 
remember  also,  that  they  wh<>  depreciate  humai) 
learning,  as  the  means  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures*  depreciate  what  was  the  pillar  of  the  Re- 
formation: that  they  ^ct  contrary^  both  tP  the 
principles^  and  to  the  practice  of  our  Reformers : 
that  they  woul^  involve  us  in  mental  darkness, 
and  thus  bring  us  back  to  Popery  agaip. , 

Lastly,  let  us  inquire,  whether  the  rules  of 
interpretation,  which  apply  to  human  authors, 
are  still  applicable,  when  Scripture  is  referred  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  author.  Now  in  whatever 
manner  we  suppose  that  inspiration  was  commu^ 
nicated,  and  whatever  degree  of  agency  we  ascribe 
to  the  writers  themselves^  we  shall  find,  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  must  be  still  interpreted  by 
the  same  rules  as  those,  which  apply  to  the  words 
of  merely  hum^an  authors.  If  the  Sacred  Writers 
were  so  inspired,  that,  while  their  knowledge  was 
suggested  to  them,  the.  mode  of  committing  that 
knowledge  to  writing  was  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, the  words  which  they  employed  for  that 
purpose,  must  evidently  be   interpreted  as   their 
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words,  and  consequently  by  .the  rules  above 
described.  Nor  will  the  conclusion  be  different, 
if  the  words  were  inspired.  For  if  the  words 
themselves  were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
choice  of  those  words  must  have  been  determined 
by  the  same  rules,  as  if  they  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Sacred  Writers.  The  choice  of  them  must 
have  equally  depended  on  their  common  usage  in 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  chosen,  they  would  not  have 
been  understood  by  man.  They  would  not  have 
conveyed  to  the  reader  what  was  thought  by  the 
author,  and  the  object  of  revelation  would  not 
have  been  attained. 
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LECTURE   IV. 

1  HE  rules  of  interpretation,  explained  in  the 
last  Lecture,  were  founded  on  the  usage  of  words, 
either  general,  or  particular.  Now  the  usage  of 
words  in  any  language  means  the  use  of  them  as 
determined  by  the  practice  of  those,  who  spake 
and  wrote  the  language.  Lexicographers  there- 
fore, when  they  give  the  senses  of  words,  accom- 
pany those  senses  with  passages  from  authors,  who 
have  used  them  in  those  senses  :  and  the  passages, 
thus  quoted,  are  considered  as  authorities  or  vouch- 
ers, that  such  senses  belong  to  those  words.  When 
a  Lexicon  however  relates  to  a  dead  language,  the 
compiler  of  it  is  seldom  in  possession  of  authors 
sufficiently  numerous  and  multifarious,  to  teach 
him  the  usage  of  that  language  in  its  full  extent. 
Examples  of  the  same  word  occurring  only  in 
a  few  instances,  are  common  in  most  of  the  dead 

X2 
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languages,  and  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
But  the  less  frequently  a  word  is  used,  the  fewer 
are  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  language 
itself,  of  learning  what  the  usage  of  it  is.  Nor 
are  the  examples  uncommon  of  words  occurring 
only  once  among  the  authors  extant  in  a  dead 
language.  And  in  such  cases,  the  language  itself 
affords  us  no  other  opportunity  of  learning  its 
usage,  than  one  single  comparison  of  a  word  with 
others  in  connexion  with  it.  And  though  the 
majority  of  words  in  a  dead  language  may  often 
occur,  yet  whenever  the  number  of  their  senses 
bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  tohole 
number  of  examples,  the  authorities  for  each 
single  sense  will  be  proportionally  reduced. 

To  aid  therefore  our  imperfect  means  of  dis- 
covering  by  observation  the  usage  of  words,  we 
must  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  mere  relation 
of  words  to  those  who  use  them.  We  must  con- 
sider the  relation,  which  words,  as  signs,  bear 
immediately  to  the  notions,  of  which  they  are 
signs:  and  we  must  further  inquire  into  the 
ground  of  that  relation.  For,  though  the  mean- 
ing of  words  is  no  other  than  that,  in  which  they 
have  been  actually  used,  we  must  not  conclude, 
that  usage  is  altogether  fortuitous.  Though  the 
connexion  between  words  and  their  notions  is 
,  4:onventional,    that    convention    may   have    been 
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regulated  by  determinate  laws.  Indeed  the  con*^ 
nexion  between  words  and  their  notions  may 
have  originated  in  various  causes.  But  unless 
the  causes  are  understood,  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  effects.  Let  us  inquire  therefore  into  the 
origin  of  that  connexion,  which  subsists  between 
words,  as  signs,  and  the  notions  of  which  they 
are  signs. 

A  word  may  be  considered  at  present,  either 
as  something  seen,  or  as  something  heard :  either 
as  a  written  word,  or  as  a  spoken  word :  either  as 
a  visible,  or  as  an  audible  sign,  of  its  notion.  But 
in  the  infancy  of  language,  it  was  only  an  audible, 
not  a  visible  sign.  A  word  was  then  a  mere  sound, 
or  utterance  of  the  voice,  conveying  to  the  hearer 
some  notion  entertained  by  the  speaker.  And, 
though  the  invention  of  writing  was  introduced  in 
so  early  an  age,  that  all  remembrance  of  that 
invention  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  anti- 
quity, a  considerable  -period  must  have  elapsed 
before  spoken  words  coidd  have  acquired  a  reprei» 
{sentation  in  written  words.  Indeed,  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  write  by  the  use  of  letters^ 
it  is  probable  that  in  every  country  some  kind  of 
hieroglyphic  or  picture -writing  was  employed. 
But  representations  of  this  kind  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  use  of  letters :  they  could  not 
even  have  led  to  the  invention  of  letters.     They ' 
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were  repregentations,  not  of  the  wwrds,  but  of  the 
dffecUp  to  which  the  words  re/erred.  They  were 
easy  and  obvious  representations,  when  applied  to 
external  objects;  nor  was  the  transition  difficulty 
when  representations  were  wanted  for  things 
ahstracted  from  the  observation  of  the  senses. 
Some  resemblance  to  a  visible  object  suggested 
a  correspondent  mark;  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  circle^  which  is  a  line  without  end,  was  used 
in  hieroglyphics,  to  denote  a  period  without  end* 
But,  as  soon  as  men  began  to  write  with  those 
characters,  which  are  called  letters^  they  no  longer 
represented  the  olffects,  to  which  the  words  had 
reference.  The  thing  then  represented  was  the 
soundf  or  utterance  of  the  voice,  which  denoted 
the  object.  Letters  are  elements,  which  are  simply 
expressive  of  sound;  and  they  were  probably' 
suggested  by  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the 
mouth  in  the  utterance  of  each  single  sound. 
In  the  most  ancient  languages,  each  letter  was 
a  distinct  syllable,  a  distinct  single  sound ;  and 
'hence  they  were  easily  combined  into  forms 
expressive  of  Combined  sounds.  In  ^is  manner 
did  ther  spoken  word  acquire  a  representation  in 
the  written  word;  and  thenceforward  they  were 
so  identified,  that  the  word  became  no  less 
a  determinate  sign  to  the  reader  of  what  was 
thought  by  the  writer,  than  it  was  previously  to 
the  hearer  of  what  was  thought  by  the  speaker. 
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In  the  interpretation  therefore  of  words  it  is 
immaterial  at  present,  whether  we  consider  them 
as  visible,  or  consider  them  as  audible  signs.  But 
there  is  another  relation  between  words  and  their 
notions,  which  has  very  material  influence  on  the 
usage  of  them  in  every  language.  And  in  order  to 
understand  this  relation,  we  must  consider  in  what 
manner  it  is  probable,  that  language  itself  was 
originally  formed.  The  Jirst  notions,  which  men 
must  have  wanted  to  convey  to  others  by  the 
means  of  words,  were  notions  excited  by  objects 
of  the  senses :  and,  when  words  had  been  provided 
for  these  notions,  the  next  effort  was  the  invention 
of  words  for  notions  acquired  by  reflection.  But 
here  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  former  case.  The  words,  which  were  first 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  language,  to  denote 
external  objects,  were  probably,  more  or  less,  an 
echo  to  the  sense.  The  particular  tones,  which 
were  uttered  by  different  animals,  or  were  heard 
in  the  operations  of  inanimate  nature,  suggested 
probably  the  sounds  or  words,  by  which  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  express  the  correspondent 
objects.  And,  though  au  object,  which  itself  was 
destitute  of  sound,  was  more  easily  represented 
to  the  eye,  than  to  the  ear,  more  easily  provided 
with  a  picture,  than  with  a  word,  yet  an  object, 
even  by  its  external  Jbrm,  or  an  action,  by  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  might  have  occasioned  in 
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the  person,  who  was  forming  a  ^aund  tat  it,  liueh 
a  formation   of  tBe  mouthy  as  produced  a  corre-- 
spondent  utterance.     In  short,  external  objects^ 
as  well  as  external  actions,  might,  in  various  ways, 
which    it    is    here  unnecessary  to  detail,    have 
suggested  the  sounds  or  words,  which  were  origi* 
sally  used  to  denote  them.    But  when  words  were 
wanted  for  things,  which  could  be  neither  heard, 
nor  seen,  nor  perceived  by  any  other  of  the  senses, 
there  was  no  clue^  which  could  lead  directly  to 
a  sound  corresponding  with  the  thing  to  be  repre^ 
sented.     All  notions,   acquired  by  reflexion^  are 
excluded  by  their  very  origin,  from  any  immediate 
resemblance  with  either  visible  or  audible  signs. 
They  may  operate  indeed  mediately,  if  they  ope* 
rate  on  the  passions :  for  in  that  case  an  effict 
may  be  produced,  either  in  the  voicef  or  in  the 
gesture,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  sound  corre- 
sponding with  that  ejffectf  and  therefore  indirectly 
with  the  cause,  which  produced  that  effect.     But 
if  the  notion  was  so  abstracted  from  all  sensible 
effect,    as  to    produce  no  external  mark,  which 
might  have  suggested  a  correspondent  sound,  a 
sound,  or  word,  must  have  been  provided  for  it 
in  one  of  these  two  ways.     Either  an  arbitrary 
so\ind  must    have    been    invented,   without  any 
attempt  at  similitude  between  the  sound  and  the 
thing  to  be  represented  by  it ;  or  some  siftiilitiide 
must    have    been    sought  between    the  abstract 


notion,  foT '^hich  a  word  was  wanted,  and  som^ 
Mher  notion,  already  provided  with  a  word.  The 
latter  mode  was  not  only  more  easy  and  obvious; 
but  also  more  consonant  with  an  early  state  of 
citdli^ation,  when  the  imagination  is  always  more 
employed  in  finding  resemblances,  than  the  judg^ 
ment,  in  discovering  differences.  In  isuch  oases 
therefore,  it  would  frequently,  and  perhaps  com^ 
monhj  happen,  that  words  already  provided  for 
wie  purpose,  would,  for  want  of  n>ew  words,  be 
applied  to  another  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
some  resemblance,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  be* 
tween  the  primary  and  the  secondary  purpose. 

In  this  representation  of  the  origin  and  for. 
ination  of  language,  we  see  the  foundation  of 
those  distinctions  in  the  senses  of  words,  which 
are  observed  in  all  languages,  and  which  are  ex. 
pressed  by  the  terms,  proper  and  improper  jsense-r^ 
literal  and  figurative  sense  —  grammatical  ^d 
tropical  sense.  When  a  word  is  used  in  that 
sense,  which  vf as  first  annexed  to  it,  the  sense, 
in  which  it  is  thus  used,  is  its  own,  or  its 
proper  sense.  But  when  a  word  is  wanted  for  a 
sense,  which  has  had  no  word  exclitsively  attached 
to  it,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  employ  some 
word,  which  has  already  sl  connexion  of  its  own^ 
the  word,  so  used  in  a  sense,  ivhich  does  not 
properly   belong  to  it,  is  said  to  be  used  in  an 
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improper  sense.  The  literal  sense  of  a  word  oor- 
xesponds  so  fiur  to  its  proper  sense,  that  the  term 
literal,  hj  referring  to  the  elements,  of  which  a 
word  is  composed,  implies  that  the  word  is  used 
in  its  original  simplicity,  or  its  original  sense. 
But  as  the  original  sense  of  a  word  is  frequently 
lost,  especially  in  its  transition  from  one  language 
to  another,  some  derivative  sense,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  original  sense,  becomes,  from  that 
time,  the  literal  sense.  Now  the  literal  sense  is 
no  other  than  the  grammatical  sense,  the  term 
grammatical  having  the  same  reference  to  the 
Greek  language,  as  the  term  literal  to  the  Latin. 
They  equally  refer  to  the  elements  of  a  word. 
For  a  similar  reason,  the  tropical  sense  is  no  other 
than  the  ^figurative  sense.  As  we  say  in  language 
derived  from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  used,  wheu 
a  word  is  turned  from  its  literal  or  grammatical 
sense,  so  we  say  in  language  derived  from  the 
Latin,  that  a  figure  is  then  used,  because  in  such 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  word  assumes  a  new 
form.  The  same  opposition  therefore,  which  i^ 
expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative 
eense,  is  expressed  also  by  the  terms  grammaticd^ 
sense  and  tropical  sense.  But  the  oppodtion  ex? 
pressed  by  the  terms  proper  sense  and  impropp^ 
$ense  is  of  a  different  description.  When  a  w(Hr4 
is  diverted  from  its  j^roper  sense,  the  senses,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  are,  all  of  them,  denominated 
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improper  seaees^  of  whatever  nuinber  or  kind  those 
senses  may  be.  But  though  a  figurative  sense  \^ 
always  an  improper  sense,  as  being  equally  a  de- 
parture from  the  first  sense/  an  improper  .sense  is 
not  always  9^  figurative  sense.  To  make  a  sense 
figurative  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  temi, 
there  must  not  only  be  a  departure  from  the  first 
sense,  as  in  the  case  of  an  improper  sense,  but 
there  must  at  the  same  time  be  excited  some- 
thing like  an  image  in  the  mind. 

All  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative :  but 
they  are  the  most  so  in  their  most  early  statf. 
Before  language  is  provided  with  a  stock  of  words, 
sufficient  in  their  literal  sense  to  express  what  is 
wanted,  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  use  of  their  words  beyond  the  literal  sense. 
But  the  application,  when  once  begun,  is  not 
limited  by  the  bounds  prescribed  by  necessity. 
The  imagination,  always  occupied  with  resem- 
blances,  which  are  the  foundation  of  figiures,  dis- 
poses men  to  seek  for  figurative  terms,  where  they 
might  have  expressed  themselves  in  literal  terms. 
Figurative  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture  to 
the  mind,  and  thus  delights  while  it  instructs; 
whence  the  use  of  it,  though  more  necessary, 
when  a  language  is  poor  and  uncultivated,  is  never 
laid  aside,  especially  in  the  writings  of  orators  and 
poets.    The  Hebrew  language  is  highly  figiurative. 
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B8  well  in  the  proplietical  as  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  speeches  and  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour  are  not  less  figiurative :  and 
numerous  mistakes  have  heen  made  by  a  literal, 
application  of  what  was  ^figuratively  meant.  When 
our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  the 
Jews  understood  the  word  *  temple'  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  raise  again 
in  three  days  what  had  taken  six  and  forty  years 
to  build.  They  did  not  perceive,  that  his  language 
^v^^&s  figurative^  and  that  he  spake  of  the  temple 
of  his  hodtf. 

But  among  all  the  mistakes,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  interpretation  of  that  figurative  lan- 
guage, so  frequently  employed  by  our  Saviour, 
there  is  none,  which  has  led  to  such  important 
consequences,  and  has  created  such  dissensions  in 
the  Christian  world,  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
body  of  Christ,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  When  our  Saviour  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  he 
gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  hody.  In  like  manner,  when  he  had  taken  the 
cup,  and  given  thanks,  he  said  to  his  disciples. 
Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  hlood  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  same  figurative  language  he 
had  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he   said. 
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He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my.hlood^ 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  And  then  com-« 
paring  his  body  with  bread,  he  added,  *This  is 
that  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven.'  The 
Jews  indeed'  as  well  on  this  occasion,  as  when  he 
spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body,  understood  him 
literally,  and  asked,  ^  How  can  this  man  give  uci 
his  flesh  to  eat?'  though  our  Saviour  himself, 
when  he  said  of  his  body,  that  it  was  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  plainly  indicated, 
that  he  was  only  comparing  his  body  with  bread. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  Jews^  and  has  likewise  ascribed  a  literal 
meaning  to  words,  which  were  ipmAy  Jigurative. 
But  the  difficulty  which  pressed  upon  the  Jews^  in 
regard  to  literally  eating  the  body  of  Christ,  is  not 
felt  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  mistake  of  the 
Jews  consisted  in  supposing,  that  our  Saviour 
literally  offered  them  his  body  to  be  eaten ;  where- 
as he  literally  offered  his  body  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
what  he  offered  in  remembrance  of  that  sacrifice 
was  literally  bread  and  tvine.  But  the  Church  of 
Rome,  regarding  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  an  actual  representation  of  that  sacrifice, 
not  as  a  commemoration  of  it,  supposes,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  literally  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  communicant.  And  believing, 
that  Christ  himself,  by  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine  at  the  Last  Supper,  bad  literally 
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oonverted  them  into  his  own  body  and  blood,  be* 
fore  he  said  to  his  disciples,  *  This  is  my  body/ 
and  '  this  is  my  Uood,'  they  conclude,  that  the 
miraculous  conversion,  thus  ascribed  to  Christ 
himself,  (a  conversion,  which,  had  it  been  neces^ 
Man/ J  lay  undoubtedly  within  the  reach  of  alnUghty 
'  power)  is  equally  performed  by  the  human  power 
of  an  oflSciating  priest  But  the  Church  of 
England,  with  due  attention  to  that  figurative 
style,  so  frequently  employed  by  our  Saviour  on 
other  occasions,  has  interpreted  his  words  on  that 
solemn  occasion  by  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  by 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We  eat  the  bread 
in  remembrance^  that  Christ  died  for  us;  weieed 
on  him  only  in  our  hearts  by  faith  with  thanks- 
giving. We  believe,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
shed  for  us,  and  will  preserve  us  to  everlasting 
Ufe.  But  the  cup,  which  we  drink,  we  drink 
only  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  blood  was 
shed  for  us.  The  same  interpretation  of  our 
Saviour's  words  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
in  general,  with  the  exception  only  of  Luther. 
He  firmly  indeed  resisted  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
inibstantiation,  or  an  actual  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  elements,  as  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  so  £ur  took  the  words  of  Christ  in 
a  figurative  sense,  as  not  to  believe  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  even  after  the  consecration,  meant  the 
same  things  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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He  believed  tliat  the  bread  and  wine  still  re- 
tained their  proper  qualities.  But  he  waa  per- 
plexed by.  the  expression,  This  is  my  body;  and 
though  conference  after  conference  was  holdeu  on 
the  Buloject,  he  could  never  he  persuaded  to 
construe  that  expression  consistently  with  tbe 
figurative  language  which  is  used  throughout; 
and  he  persevered  to  the  last  in  ao  strict  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  expression,  as  if  it  meant,  This 
is  really  and  literally  my  body.  Having  rejected 
however  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or 
an  actual  change  in  the  elements,  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  in  which  he  had  unne- 
cessarily involved  himself,  by  supposing  that,  after 
the  consecration,  the  body  of  Christ  was  united 
with  the  bread;  and  this  union  (not  conversion) 
of  substance  was  called  Cotisubstantiation.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  still  remaining,  which  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  of  long  duration  after  Lu- 
ther's death.  The  Divines  of  Switzerland  objected 
to  the  Lutherans,  that  our  Saviour  could  not  be 
every  where  corporeally  present,  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Consubstantiation  implied ;  while  the 
Lutherans,  on  their  parts,  endeavoured  to  remove 
that  objection,  by  accounting  for  the  hypostatic 
union  on  the  ground  of  what  they  technically 
termed  '  Communicatio  idiomatum,'  or  the  Com- 
mxmication  of  properties.  And  since  Christ,  as 
God,  muat  be  omnipresent  in  respect  to  his  divine 
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nature^  they  hence  inferred,  that  as  this  divin& 
nature  had  heen  united  to  his  human  nature, 
there  existed  a  communication  of  properties  from 
the  former  to  the  hitter,  which  made  him  corpo^ 
fteally  present,  where  he  was  iptrituaUy  present. 
The  argument  however  did  not  satisfy  their 
opponents,  who  thought  it  wiser  to  prevent  the 
difficulty,  hy  an  uniformly  consistent  interpreta^ 
tion  of  figurative  language. 

The  importance  therefore  of  a  due  distinction 
between  the  literal  and  ^figurative  use  of  words 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  can  require  uq 
further  illustration.  But  in  all  cases,  the  literai 
meaning  of  a  word  must  be  the  ^rst  object  of  our 
inquiry,  because  its  ^figurative  meaning  is  only 
an  applied  meaning ;  and,  to  judge  of  the  prth, 
priety  of  the  application,  we  must  understand 
the  nature  of  the  thing  applied.  If  a  word 
has  one  sense,  that  sense  is  of  course  con8idere4 
as  its  literal  sense,  But  if  it  has  various 
senses,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  inquiry,  an4 
sometimes  of  difficult  inquiry,  in  what  manner 
those  various  senses  shall  be  arranged^  Now 
as  the  words,  which  relate  to  the  compound  noj 
tions  of  reflexion,  are  used  for  the  most  part 
with  the  greatest  latitude,  an  examinatioi;  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  various  senses  of  such 
j^ords  may  have  been    successively  Jbrmed,  wilj 
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mosi  easily    suggest    the    general    principle,   on 
which  the  senses  of  words  should  be  arratiged. 
When  such  a  compound  notion  is   altered  only 
hy  the  subtraction  of  one  of  its  constituent  no-; 
tionsy   or  by   the  addition  of   one   other    simple 
notion,  the  second  state  of  that  compound  notion 
will  so  nearly  resemble  its  first  state,  that   the 
di£Ference  will  be  hardly  perceptible;   and  hence 
the  same  word,   which   expressed  it  in   its  first 
state,   will  follow   it  to  its  second  state.     By  a^ 
similar  addition   or    subtraction,    this   compound 
notion   enters  on   a    third   state,   differing  more 
from   the  first,   but  still  resembling  the  second. 
In  like  manner  it  goes  on  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
state,  each  resembling  the  state  immediately  pre^ 
ceding  it,  but  differing  more  and  more  from  the 
first  state,   till   at  length    the   word  acquires   a 
meaning,  which  has  little  or  no  resemblance  with 
the  primary  meaning.     Examples  of  this  descripr 
tion  are  numerous  in  every  language :   and  there 
is  no  department  of  interpretation,  which  affords 
such  scope  for  the  skill  of  the  artist,  as  the  dis* 
covery  and  the  due  arrangement  of  these  several 
senses.     If. we  put  them   together  in   any  other 
order,  than  that,  in  which  they  were  successively 
f(yrmed^  we  shall  never  comprehend  how  the  same 
word  could  have  acquired  such  a  variety  of  senses; 
and'  consequently   we   shall   be   exposed    to   per- 
petual doubt,   whether  a  word,  which   admits  of 
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one  senBfit  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  another. 
To  fitcilitate  the  analysis,  we  should  endeavour  in 
the  first  place  to  discover,  which  among  the  va- 
rious senses  could  most  easily  have  given  rise  to 
all  the  rest :  for  this  must  have  been  the  primary 
sense.  That  which  most  resembles  it,  must  be 
the  second  in  order;  and  so  onward.  In  this 
manner  we  may  form  a  genealogy  of  senses,  in 
which  the  resemblance  between  each  parent  and 
its  immediate  ofispring  is  distinctly  visible,  though 
all  resemblance  be  lost  between  the  ancestor  and 
the  latest  descendant.  No  Lexicographer  has 
paid  such  attention  to  this  genealogy  of  senses, 
as  Schleusner  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, a  Lexicon,  which  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  student  in  Theology. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  that  an  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture understands  this  arrangement  of  senses,  in 
regard  only  to  the  words  of  the  original.  He 
must  be  equally  attentive  to  the  language,  which 
he  employs,  as  the  medium  of  interpretation. 
For  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  language 
authorises  a  ^figurative  use  of  words,  which  is  not 
applicable  to  the  wordi^  that  literally  correspond 
to  them  in  another  language.  -If  then  the  lat- 
ter are  substituted  for  the  former,  where  the 
former  are  used  in  their  figurative  sense,  we  shall 
have  ah  interpretation,  it  is  true,  but  such  an 
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interpretation,  as  conveys  to  the  reader  what  was 
thought  by  the  interpreter^  not  what  was  thought 
by  the  auOuyr.  Here  then  we  again  perceive 
the  superiority  of  the  learned  above  the  unlearned 
interpreter.  The  former  extracts  the  senses, 
which  attach  to  the  words,  and  thus  produces 
an  jBJorposition.  The  latter,  intent  only  on  im- 
posing his  own  meaning  on  the  words,  produces 
what  may  be  termed  rather  an  /jTiposition.  Above 
all  things,  let  us  beware  of  the  false  conclusion^ 
that  we  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
if  it  does  but  make  a  passage  intelligible.  Foi 
if  the  meaning  of  a  word  had  nothing  else  to 
determine  it,  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  its 
making  the  passage  intelligible,  the  sense  of 
Smpture  would  be  involved  in  the  greatest  am-» 
biguity.  It  qf^  happens,  that  various  senses 
Ibay  be  ascribed  to  a  word,  and  yet  that  in  eack 
case  the  sentence  will  be  intelligible.  It  is  pas* 
sible  even,  that  in  each  caise  it  will  convey  a 
truth.  But,  if  it  conveys  not  that  truth,  whidh- 
was  intended  by  the  authdr,  it  conveys  not  the 
truth,  with  which  we  are  then  concerned. 

After  what  hat  been  already  said  on  tW 
general  nature  of  literal  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, it  cannot  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail 
the  several  kinds  of  figureis,  which  have  been 
enumerated     by    grammarians    and    rhetoricians^. 

Y2 
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Indeed  the  figures  of  diction^  as  they  are  calledj 
relate  merely  to  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
letters  or  syllables,  and  have  no  concern  what^ 
ever  with  the  interpretation  of  words.  Nor 
have  we,  in  this  respect,  any  concern  with  the 
figures  of  construction ;  for  they  relate  to  gram- 
matical arrangement,  and  not  to  the  meaning 
of  words.  In  short,  the  figure,  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned,  is  Metaphor:  for  it  is 
a  figure,  which  is  more  frequently  employed, 
than  all  other  figures  of  rhetoric  put  together. 
Now,  as  similitude  is  the  foundation  of  figu- 
rative language  in  general,  so  is  it  especially 
of  Metaphor.  Indeed  a  Metaphor  is  itself  a 
Simile,  though  not  in  the  Jbrm  of  a  Simile. 
For  instance,  if  we  say  of  a  distinguished  Di- 
vine, that  he  supports  the  established  religion^ 
as  a  pillar  supports  the  incumbent  edifice,  we 
make  use  of  a  Simile,  drawn  out  in  the  Jbrm 
of  a  Simile.  But  if  we  contract  the  Simile 
into  a  single  position,  and  give  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  the  word  Pillar,  which  before  was  used 
literally,  we  may  then  say  of  such  a  person,  that 
he  is  a  pillar  of  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  any  one  who  was  secretly  at  work 
for  its  destruction,  might  be  compared  with 
a  man,  who  was  undermining  an  edifice,  we 
should  say  in  metaphorical  language,  that  such 
a    person   was    undermining  the    Church.     But 
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if  the  mine  should  at  length  explode^  and  the 
Church  should  fatty  the  defender  of  that  Church 
might  exclaim,  again  in  Metaphor,  and  again 
in  Truth, 

Impamdum  fertent  ruiruB. 
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LECTURE  V. 

iHE  last  Lecture  having  concluded  with  an 
explanation    of  Metaphor,  our   present   inquiry 

» 

must  be  directed  to  Allegory.  But  before  we 
attempt  the  interpretation  of  the  latter^  we  should 
dearly  understand  its  relation  to  the  former. 
Now  a  Metaphor,  as  the  origin  of  the  term  im- 
ports^  is  a  kind  of  transfer,  which  takes  place 
whenever  a  word,  belonging  properly  to  one  sub- 
ject^  is  transferred  to  another  subject^  to  which 
it  does  not  properly  belong.  If  we  apply  the 
word  *  pillar*  to  an  edifice,  we  apply  it  where 
it  properly  belongs :  but  if  we  transfer  it  to 
a  person,  we  apply  it  where  it  does  not  pro-  - 
perly  belong.  The  metaphorical  sense  there- 
fore^  like  the  figurative  sense  in  general,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  improper  senses ;  and  it  possesses 
in  an  eminent  manner .  that  character  of  the  figu- 
rative sense,  which  consists  in  presenting  an  image 
to  the  mind.  When  a  Statesman  is  called  a 
pillar  of  the  State,  or  a  Churchman  a  pillar  of 
the  Church,  there  is  presented  an  image,  which 
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exhibits  inore  dearly,  as  well  as  more  forcibly, 
what  is  meant  to  be  ex{)ressed,  than  could  have 
been  expressed  by  a  mere  literal  term.  But  meta" 
phorieal  interpretation  always  remains  an*  inter- 
pretation of  words;  whereas  allegorical  interpre- 
tation^ as  we  shall  presently  find,  is  an  intet- 
piretation,  not  of  words,  but  of  things. 

An  Allegory  indeed  has  been  sometimes  eon- 
ddered  as  only  a  lengthened  Metaphor;  at  other 
times  as  a  continuation  of  Metaphors.  But  we 
shall  best  understand,  both  the  niature  of  Alle-^ 
gory  itself,  and  the  character  of  allegorical  inters 
pretation,  by  attending  to  the  origin  of  the  term^ 
which  denotes  it.  Now  the  term  *  Allegory,*  ac- 
cording to  its  original  and  proper  meaning,  de^ 
notes— a  represenitation  of  one  thing,  which  i^ 
intended  to  excite  the  representation  of  another 
thing.  Every  Allegory  therefore  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  two-fold  examination:  we  must  fiifst 
examine  the  immediate  representation,  and  then 
consider,  what  other  representation  it  was  in* 
tended  to  excite.  Now  in  most  Allegories  the 
immediate  representation  is  made  in  the  form  6f 
a  narrative:  and  since  it  is  the  object  of  an 
Allegory  to  convey  a  vHoral,  not  an  historic  truth, 
the  narrative  itself  is  commonly  fictitious.  The 
immediate  representation  is  of  no  fiirthelr  vdlue^ 
than  as  it  leads  to   th$   ultimate   representaticm.. 
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It  is  the  application,  or  the  moral,  of  the  AUe^ 
gory,  which  constitutes  its  worth. 

Since  then  an  Allegory  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct representations^  the  interpretation  of  an 
Allegory  must  comprehend  two  distinct  operd^ 
tions.  The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  immediate 
representation ;  the  second  to  the  ultimate  re- 
presentation. The  immediate  representation  is 
understood   from    the    words   of   the    Allegory) 

•  - 

the  ultimate  representation  depends  on  the  imme- 
diate  representation  appUed.  to  its  prcper  end. 
In  the  interpretation  therefore  of  the  former,  we 
are  conoeraed  with  an  interpretation  of  wwds  i 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  latter,  we  are  con«- 
eemed  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
Now,  whenever  we  speak  of  allegorical  interpret 
tation,  we  have  always  in  view  the  ultimate  re- 
presentation, and  consequently  are  then  concerned 
with  an  interpretation  of  things.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  which  attaches  only  to  the 
immediate  representation,  or  the  plain  narrative 
itself,  is  commonly  called  the  grammatical,  or 
the  literal  interpretation ;  though  we  should 
speak  more  correctly,  if  we  called  it  the  verbal 
interpretation,  since  even  in  the  plainest  narra* 
tives,  even  in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral 
application,  the  use  of  words  is  never  restricted 
to   their  mere    literal  senses.     Custom    however 
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having  sanctioned  the  application  of  the  tenH 
literal^  instead  of  the  term  verbal  interpretation, 
to  mark  the  opposition  to  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, we  must  understand  it  accordingly.  But 
whatever  be  the  term,  whether  verbal  or  literal, 
which  we  employ  to  express  the  interpretation  of 
the  words,  we  must  never  forget,  that  the  aUego^ 
rical  interpretation  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
things;  of  the  things  signified  by  the  words,  not 
of  the  words  themsehes.  If  we  lose  sight  of 
this  distinction,  the  subject  of  allegorical  inter« 
pretation  will  immediately  be  involved  in  obscui^ 
rity.  Indeed  the  numerous  difficulties,  which 
have  usually  attended  the  treatment  of  it,  have 
been  chiefly  owing  to  this  cause.  An  interprcr 
tation  of  things  has  been  treated,  as  if  it  were  an 
interpretation  of  words;  and  this  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  subject  and  predicate  has  occasioned 
equal  perplexity,  in  the  arguments,  and  in  the 
conclusions. 

That  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation^ 
which  is  of  high  importance  to  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, may  be  better  understood,  let  us  apply  the 
principle,  which  has  been  here  explained,  to  a  few 
examples  of  Scripture.  And  as  every  parable 
is  a  kind  of  allegory,  let  us.  consider  in  the  first 
place,  that  example,  which  is  especially  clear  and 
correct,  the  parable  of  the  sower.     "  A  sower  went 
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^  out  to  SOW  hit  seed.  And,  as  he  sowed,  some 
'*  fell  by  the  way-side ;  and  it  was  trodden  down, 
"  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it.  And 
^  some  fell  upon  a  rock :  and  as  soon  as  it  sprang 
up,  it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  mois- 
ture. And  some  fell  among  thorns:  and  the 
'*  thorns  sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it.  And 
**  other  fell  on  good  ground :  and  sprang  up,  and 
**  bare  firuit  an  hundred-fold."  Here  we  have  a 
plain  narrative,  a  statement  of  a  few  simple  and 
intelligible  facts,  such  probably  sis  had  faUen 
within  the  observation  of  the  persons,  to  whom 
our  Saviour  addressed  himself.  When  he  had 
finished  the  narrative,  or  the  immediate  represen- 
tation of  the  allegory,  he  then  gave  the  explana^ 
turn,  or  the  ultimate  representation  of  it.  That 
is,  he  gave  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  it. 
And  that  this  allegorical  interpretation  was  an 
interpretation,  not  of  the  words,  but  of  the 
things  signified  by  the  words,  is  evident  from  the 
explanation  itself.  "The  seed  is  the  Word  of 
"  God.  Those  by  the  way-side  are  they  that 
"  hear :  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away 
**  the  Word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should 
"  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock  are 
they,  which,  when  they  hear,  receive  the  Word 
with  joy:  and  these  have  no  root,  which  f<Hf 
'a  while'  beUeve,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away.     And  that,  which  fell  among  thorns,  »e 
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"  they,  1?hich,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth^ 
*'  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and 
"  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  per^ 
*'  fection.  But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they> 
''  which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart  having 
"  heard  the  Word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
"  with  patience."  Here  then  we  have  an  evident 
explanation,  not  of  the  words  employed  in  the 
narrative,  but  of  the  things  signified  hy  them.  It 
was  the  seed  itself y  with  which  the  Word  of  God 
was  comp^^red.  As  the  seed  was  choked,  which 
fell  among  thorns,  so  the  Word  of  God  is  choked 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world :  and,  as  that  which 
fell  on  good  ground  produced  an  hundred-fold,  so 
the  Word  of  Qod.  produces  in  those,  who  aore 
prepared  to  receive  it.  In  short,  an  Allegory 
with  its  application  constitutes  a  kind  of  Si- 
mile, in  both  parts  of  which  the  words  them* 
selves  are  construed,  as  on  other  occasions,  either 
literally  or  figuratively,  according  to  the  respec- 
tive use  of  them :  and  then  we  institute  the 
comparison  between  the  things  signified  in  the 
former  part  with  the  things  signified  in  the 
latter  part. 

Let  us  now  take,  as  an  example  of  Allegory 
from  the  Old  Testament,  that  impressive  and 
pathetic  Allegory,  addressed  by  Nathan  to  Dayid* 
"  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the  one  rich. 
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<•  and  the  other  poor.     The  rich  man  had  exceed- 
'^  ing  many  flocks  and  herds.     But  the  poor  man 
'*  had  nothings  save  one  little  ewe  lamh^  which 
^^  he  had  thought  and  nourished  up ;   and  it  grew 
'*  together  with  him  and  with  his  children ;    it 
^^  did  eat  of  his  own  meat^  and  drank  of  his  own 
^*  cup^  and  lay  in  his  hosom,  and  was  unto  him 
^'  as   a  daughter.     And   there    came   a  traveller 
^^  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of 
<'  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for 
^^  the  way-faring  man,  that  was  come  unto  him ; 
^^  hut  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it 
**  for  the  man,  that  was  come  to  him.*'     When 
Nathan  had  finished  this  narrative,  which  he  had 
addressed  to  David,  as  an  allegory,  David,  not 
immediately  perceiving  the  intended  application, 
replied,  **  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man,  that  has 
**  done  this  thing,  shall  surely  die :  and  he  shall 
^  restore  the  lamb  four-fold,  because  he  did  this 
^^  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity."     In  applica- 
tion, then  of  the  narrative  to  the  intended  purpose, 
Nathan  replied  to  David,  "Thou  art  the  man. 
^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;    I  anointed 
**  thee   king  over   Israel,    and   I   delivered    thee 
out  of  the  hand  of  Saul,  and  I  gave  thee  thy 
master's  house,  and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy 
^^  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of  Israel  and 
<*  of  Judah ;     and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  X 
^*  would  moreover  have  given  unto  thee  such  and 
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such  things.  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  to  do  evil  in  hiii 
sight?  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittit^ 
with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife  to  be 
thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the  sword  of 
"  the  children  of  Ammon." 

In  the  preceding  examples,  the  allegorical 
narratives  were  accompanied  with  their  explana- 
tions; that  is^  both  parts  of  the  Simile  were 
introduced.  But  allegorical  narratives  are  more 
frequently  left  to  explain  themselves^  especially 
when  the  resemblance  between  the  immediate  and 
the  ultimate  representation  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
to  make  an  explanation  unnecessary.  Of  this 
kind  we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  example, 
than  one,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  name- 
ly, that  beautiful  allegory  in  the  eightieth  Psalm. 
Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou 
preparedst  room  for  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
"  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the 
boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and 
her  branches  unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou 
broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  they,  which 
pass  by  the  way,  do  pluck  her?  The  boar 
"  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
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**  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return, 
"  we  beseech  thee,  O  Gk)d  of  hosts,  look  down 
"  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine." 
In  this  Allegory  was  finely  depictured  the  then- 
unhappy  state  of  the  Jews  contrasted  with  their 
former  prosperity:  and  its  application  was  suf-* 
ficiently  obvious,  without  any  formal  explana- 
tion; for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
was  the  house  qf  Israel.  It  ia  indeed  an 
essential  requisite  in  every  Allegory,  which  is 
left  to  explain  itself,  that  the  application  be 
easy  and  obvious.  The  subject,  designed  to 
be  suggested  must  be  one  that  is  JumUiar 
to  the  reader ;  and  the  several  circumstances 
of  the  immediate  representation,  must  have  a 
manifest  correspondence  with  those  of  the  ul^ 
timate  representation.  The  immediate  repre- 
sentation must  be  consistent  also  in  its  several 
parts.  Whatever  object  be  selected  for  the  com- 
parison, that  object  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
view ;  and  we  must  be  careful  that  nothing 
be  affirmed  of  it,  which  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  it.  Otherwise  the  Allegory  itself  will 
displease  by  its  incongruity,  and  lose  its  e£Pect' 
in  the  application. 

After  these  examples  from  Scripture,  let  ttie 
be  allowed  to  quote  an  instance  of  Allegory  from 
z,  profane  author,  especially  as  it  has  been  made 
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a  subject  of  examination  by  Quintillian.   It  is  the 
well-known  passage  in  Horace, 

O  Navis^  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus?   O  quid  agis?   Fortiter  occupa 
Portum. 

On  this  passage  Quintillian  observes,  "  Navim 
"  pro  republic^,  fluctuum  tempestates  pro  bellisr 
^^  civilibus,  portum  pro  pace  atque  concordia 
"  dicit."  But,  though  the  passage  may .  be  ex^ 
plained  by  the  substitutions  here  made,  it  is 
not  that  the  words,  used  by  Horace,  are  syna- 
nymous  with  the  words,  employed  by  Quintillian 
for  the  explanation;  but  because  the  things 
signified  by  the  former  may  be  compared  with 
the  things  signified  by  the  latter.  It  is  not  that 
Navis  can  signify  a  republic,  or  that  Fluctus 
can  signify  civil  wars,  or  that  Portus  can  signify 
peace.  But  a  ship  tossed  by  the  waves  may  be 
compared  with  a  nation  agitated  by  civil  wars, 
as  a  ship,  lying  safely  in  harbour,  may  be  again 
compared  with  a  nation  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Here  then  we  have  another  proof,  that 
allegorical  interpretation  is  an  interpretation,  not 
of  words,  but  of  things. 

From  the  preceding  explanations  we  are  en- 
abled also  to  reconcile  two  seemingly  contra-- 
dietary  assertions  on  this  subject,  for  which  it 
would  be   otherwise  difficult  to  account.     It   is 
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well  known^   that  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
were  so  fond  of  allegorical  interpretation,  as   to 
employ   it,   not    only    in    the    interpretation    of 
allegory^  hut  also  in  the  interpretation  of  history. 
In  this  respect  has  Jerom  complained  especially 
of   Origen,   "  quod  ita    allegorize t^    ut    historue 
auferat  veritatem.'*    On  the  other  hand,  Ernesti 
in  his  Opuscula  philologica  et  critica,  has  a  Dis- 
sertation   entitled,   De    Origene  interpretationis 
Ubrorum  sacrorum  grammatics  auctore.  If  Origen 
then,  according  to  Ernesti,  was  so  distinguished 
for   his   grammatical    interpretation,    with   what 
propriety  could  Jerom  complain,  that  he  was  so 
attached   to   allegorical   interpretation?    Is    not 
grammatical  or  literal  interpretation  always  con- 
sidered as  opposite  to  allegorical  interpretation? 
How  then,  it  may  he  asked,  could  the  interpre- 
tations of   Origen  he  considered  as  grammatical 
by   one  writer,   and    as   allegorical   by   another  f 
Now  this  seeming  mystery  will  be  explained  at 
once,  when  we  consider,  that   as  Allegory  com- 
prehends two  distinct  representations,  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  comprehends  two  distinct  operations. 
The   one   relates  to  its  immediate^  the  other    to 
its  ultimate  representation.     The   one  is   an   in- 
terpretation of  words;   the   other  of  the  things 
signified  by  the  words.    The  former  is  the  literal 
or  grammatical;   the  latter  the  allegorical  inter-* 
pretation.     Here  then  we  see  very  clearly,  that 
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both  literal  and  allegorical  interpretation,  tbougl| 
opposed  to  each  other,  not  only  may  exist  together^ 
but  actually  do  exist  together  in  the  interpretation 
of  every  Allegory.  And  they  exist  together  with-, 
out  any  inconsistency,  because  they  relate  to  tWQ 
distinct  operations.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
also  to  any  example  of  real  history,  if  that  ex- 
itmple  be  treated  as  allegory,  and  ^.dapted  to  some 
purpose  beside  the  narrative,  as  allegory  is  in  its 
ultimate  representation.  For  in  such  a  case  we 
Jbave  an  historical  narrative  subjected  to  a  two-fold 
interpretation ;  of  which  the  first  is  the  liter al^  the 
second  the  allegorical.  And,  as  these  two  kind;; 
of  interpretation  may  exist  together  without  con- 
tradiction, we  can  easily  comprehend,  th'^t  th^ 
jsame  interpreter  may  display  grammatical  accuracy 
in  the  former,  and  yet  fall  into  extravagancy  iu 
'the  employment  of  the  latter.  This  was  really  the 
xase  with  Origen. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  Appears, 
that  the  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  not 
confined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious  narratives, 
but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real  narratives. 
And  in  this  case  the  grammatical  meaning  of  d 
passage  is  called  its  historical  meaning,  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  allegorical  meaning.  Now  there 
are  two  different  modes,  iii  which  Scripture-history 
has    been    thus   allegorized.      According   to   one 
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mode,  facts  and  circumstances,  especially  those 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  applied 
to  other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which  they 
have  been  described  as  representative.  According 
to  the  other  mode,  those  facts  and  circumstances 
have  been  described  as  mere  emblems.  The 
former  mode  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
Sacred  Writers  themselves;  for  when  facts  and 
circumstances  are  so  applied,  they  are  applied  as 
tffpes  of  those  things,  to  which  the  application  is 
made.  But  the  latter  mode  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation has  no  such  authority  in  its  favour, 
though  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  such 
authority.  For  the  same  things  are  then  described^ 
not  as  types,  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere  ideal 
representations,  like  the  immediate  representation 
in  allegory.  By  this  mode  therefore  is  history 
not  only  treated  as  allegory,  but  converted  into 
allegory:  or,  in  other  words,  history  is  thus  con- 
verted into  fable.  Now  it  is  by  artifices,  like 
these,  that  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  have 
endeavoured  to  undermine  the  truth  of  Scripture 
History:  and  we  have  lately  had  a  notable  ex- 
ample in  a  distinguished  writer  of  this  country. 
Nor  are  these  allegorical  interpreters  contented 
always  with  their  own  perversions ;  for  some  of 
them  have  attempted  to  enlist  even  St.  JPaul 
into  the  service  of  infidelity.  They  have  ei^ 
favoured  to  prove,  that  the   Mosaic  history  is 
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There  allegory^  by  appealing  to  that  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  St.  Paul, 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  two  sons  of 
Abraham,  says,  *  Which  things  are  an  Allegory.* 
Since  then  an  Allegory  is  a  picture  of  the 
imagination,  or  sijictitious  narrative,  they  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  himself  has  warranted,  by 
his  own  declaration,  that  mode  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, which  they  themselves  apply  to  the 
subversion  of  Scripture-history. 

If  the  pretext,  which  infidelity  thus  derives 
from  the  words  of  our  authorised  version,  had 
been  a£Porded  also  by  the  words  of  the  original, 
we  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  reply.  But  as 
soon  as  we  have  recourse  to  the  words  of  the 
original,  the  fallacy  of  the  appeal  is  visible  at 
once.  If  St.  Paul  himself  had  been  quoted,  instead 
of  the  translators  of  St.  Paul,  it  would  have  in* 
stantly  appeared,  that  the  Apostle  did  not  apply, 
as  is  supposed  by  English  readers,  the  title  of 
allegory  to  any  portion  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
The  word  'AWtryopla  has  never  been  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  any  one  instance  throughout  all  his 
Epistles :  nor  indeed  does  it  occur  any  where  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  nor  even  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  place  in 
question,  St.  Paul  did  not  pronounce  the  history 
itself  BH  allegory:  he  declared  only  that  it  was 
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allegorized.     His    own    words    are   "Ani/a    eanp 
aXXnyopovfieva,  which  have  a  very  different  mean- 
ing   from    the    interpretation    of    them  in   our 
authorised  version.     It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that 
a  history  is  allegorized:   it  is  another  thixig  to 
say,    that    it    is    allegory    itself.     If   we    only 
allegorize  an  historical  narrative,  we  do  not  of 
necessity  convert  it  into  allegory.     And  though 
allegorical  interpretation,  when  applied  to  history, 
may  be  applied,  either  so  as  to  preserve^  or   so 
as  to  destroy  its  historical  verity,  yet  when  we 
use  the  verb  ^allegorize,'  as  St.  Paul  has  used 
it,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  manifestly  of 
the  former  kind.    Had  he  meant  that  the  history 
was  an  allegory,  he  need  not  have  allegorized  it : 
an  attempt  to  make  a  thing  what  it  is  already 
would  indeed  be  no  less  absurd,  than  superfluous. 
In  short,  when  St.  Paul  allegorized  the  history 
of    the    two    sons   of  Abraham,    and  compared 
them  with   the   two   covenants,   he  did  nothing 
more  than  represent  the  prst  as  /|yp69,.  the  latter 
as  their  antitypes.   Though  he  treated  that  portion 
«f  the  Mosaic  history  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
treat  an  Allegory,  he  did  not  thereby  convert  it 
into  Allegory.     Though  he  instituted  the  same 
{comparison  which  we  institute  in  an  Allegory 
between  its  immediate  and  its  ultimate  represen- 
tation^ yet  the  subjects  of  St.  Paul's  comparison 
4id  not.  thereby  acquire  the  same  character  with 
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the  subjects  of  an  Allegonf.  In  the  interpre- 
tation therefore  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  essentially, 
necessary,  that  we  observe  the  exact  boundaries 
between  the  notion  of  an  Allegory  and  the 
notion  of  a  Type.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  some  of  our  own  commentators,  among  others 
even  Macknight,  misled  by  the  use  of  the 
term  *  Allegory'  in  our  authorised  version,  have 
considered  it  as  synonymous  with  Type.  An 
Allegory,  as  already  observed,  is  a  fictitious^ 
narrative :  a  Type  is  something  real.  An  Alle- 
gory is  a  picture  *  of  the  imagination;  a  Tjrpe 
is  an  historic  fact.  It  is  true,  that  tjrpical  in* 
terpretation  may/  in  one  sense  be  considered  as 
a  species  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  that  they 
are  so  far  alike,  as  being  equally  an  interpretation 
of  things;  that  they  are  equally  founded  on 
resemblance;  that  the  type  corresponds  to  its 
antitype^  as  the  immediate  representation  in  an 
Allegory  corresponds  to  its  ultimate  representar- 
tion.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  things  compared, 
as  well  as  the  purport  of  the  comparison,  is 
very  diflPerent  in  the  two  cases.  When,  for 
instance,  Joshua,  leading  the  Israelites  into  the 
Holy  Landy  is  described  as  a  tjrpe  of  our  Saviour 
leading  his  disciples  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
or  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  is  described 
as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross;    the   subjects  of   reference  have    nothing 
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similar  to  the  subjects  of  an  JlUegoiy,  though  the 
comparison  between  them  is  the  same.  And 
though  a  type,  in  reference  to  its  antitype,  is 
called  only  a  shadow,  while  the  latter  is  called  the 
substance,  yet  the  use  of  these  terms  does  not 
imply,  that  the  former  has  less  historical  verity, 
than  the  latter. 

St.  Paul  therefore  has  afforded,  neither  by  his 
language,  nor  by  his  arguments,  the  slightest 
pretext  for  that  wildness  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, which  has  been  applied  to  the  subversion 
of  historical  truth.  The  practice  of  converting 
into  allegory  the  narratives  of  ancient  authors  was 
derived  from  a  very  different  source.  It  origi- 
nated among  the  Greeks;  and  long  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work,  on  which  this  species 
of  allegorical  interpretation  was  first  employed, 
was  the  Iliad  of  Homer :  and  a  collection  of  alle- 
gorical expositions  is  still  extant,  which  has  been 
published  under  the  title,  Heraclidis  AllegoruB 
Jlomeriae.  It  is  true,  that  the  actions  ascribed' 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
real  history;  .that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  journal  of  events,  which  actually  happened  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  But  the  author  certainly  meant, 
that  they  should  assume  the  character  of  real 
events.  For  unless  the  descendants  of  those  heroes 
could  have  supposed  at  least  that  they  were  read?v 
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ing  the  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  Iliad  would 
never  have  become  a  national  poem.  There  was 
nothing  therefore  in  the  character  of  those  actions, 
at  all  resembling  allegorical  representation,  a 
representation,  which  not  only  professes  to  be 
a  picture  of  the  imagination,  but  a  picture  intro- 
duced merely  for  the  sake  of  another  picture, 
that  resembles  it.  Nor  were  the  actions,  ascribed 
even  to  the  Deities  of  the  Iliad,  any  other  than 
such,  as  accorded  with  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
and  to  the  original  readers  exceeded  not  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  But  when  the  savage  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  heroes  became  offensive  to  the 
polished  Greeks  of  later  ages,  and  the  mythology 
of  Homer  became  disgusting  to  those,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  the  commentators  on  Homer  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
Unable  to  defend  him  by  a  literal  exposition, 
yet  unwilling  to  abandon  a  national  author, 
whom  the  Greeks  had  ever  holden  in  the  highest 
veneration,  his  philosophic  interpreters  drew  the 
veil  of  allegory  over  the  actions  of  the  Iliad,  and 
represented  them  thus  disguised,  as  the  depo- 
sitaries of  sublime  and  mysterious  truths. 

The  example  of  the  Greeks  became  infections 
to  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
were  established  among  them  in  numerous  colonies, 
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especially  in  Egypt  under  the  government  of  tli6 
Ptolemies.  Hence  they  learnt^  not  only  the  ton- 
guage  of  the  Greeks,  hut  their  hahits  of  thinking 
and  reasoning.  And,  since  Judaism  appeared 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  as  did  afterwards  Christ- 
ianity, the  Jews  themselves  had  the  weakness  and 
the  impiety,  to  treat  the  writings  of  Moses  as  the 
Greeks  had  treated  the  writings  of  Homer.  Thus 
they  sacrificed  the  historic  truths  recorded  by 
the  divine  lawgiver,  and  converted  miracles  into 
allegories,  that  Moses  might  appear  in  the  garb 
of  a  Platonic  philosopher.  Philo  of  Alexandria,' 
who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century, 
has  exhibited  in  numerous  instances  the  Jewish 
mode  of  allegorizing  the  books  of  Moses.  Edu*- 
cated  at  Alexandria  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
he  made  this  philosophy  a  rule  for  the  interpret 
tation  of  Scripture.  If  then  the  grammatical  or 
historical  meaning  of  a  passage  accorded  not  with 
the  rule,  a  mystical  meaning  was  sought  to  supply 
its  place ;  and  facts,  which  had  been  recorded  by 
Moses  as  supernatural  events,  were  transformed 
into  ideal  representations,  supposed  to  have  no 
other  object,  than  to  convey  some  religious  mys-^ 
tery,  or  moral  truth.  The  same  mode  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  as  Philo  himself  relates,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Therapeutae  and  the  Essenes :  and 
from  the  Jews  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christiaii 
Fathers. 
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W^H£N  the  early  Fathers  had  adopted  the 
mode  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  was  de« 
scribed  at  the  end  of  the  last  Lecture,  they 
applied  it  to  the  defence  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
against  the  objections  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
But  however  weU4nteniioned  that  application 
might  have  been,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  For,  instead  of  coju 
Jilting  their  adversaries  by  an  argumentum  ad 
judicium,  they  only  silenced  their  adversaries  by 
a  retort  of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Thus, 
when  Celsus,  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  had 
objected  to  the  Mosaic  ^account  oi  the  Creation, 
the  Temptation,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  answer 
of  Origen,  in  his  treatise  against  Celsus,  was  better 
adapted  to  a  defeat  of  his  immediate  opponent, 
than  to  a  permanent  defence  of  the  Bible.  It 
was  urged  by  Origen,  that  the  narratives,  to 
which  Celsus  had  objected,  should  be  explained 
aUegorically :   and  he  argued,  that  Celsus  coul4 
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not  consistently  r^ect  this  mode  of  interpretation, 
because  it  was  employed  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers  themselves.  But,  though  truth  is  frequently 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  an  Allegory,  the  truth, 
which  is  thus  conveyed,  is  morale  not  historic 
truth.  The  narrative,  which  imparts  the  Moral, 
is  itself ^titious.  If  therefore  a  narrative,  pro- 
fessedly historical,  be  treated  as  a  narrative  purely 
allegorical^  the  history  itself  is  thereby  ahan- 
doned.  That  some  moral  inference  may  still  be 
drawn  from  it,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Moral 
inferences  are  drawn  from  professed  Jables,  which 
are  themselves  a  kind  of  allegory.  But  their 
value  is  confined  entirely  to  the  application  of 
them;  whereas  historic  facts  are  recorded  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  independently  of  any  moral 
use,  which  may  afterwards  be  made  of  them. 
If  we  ascribe  then  the  character  of  allegory  to  an 
historical  narrative,  we  defeat  the  very  purpose, 
for  which  the  facts,  contained  in  it,  were  recorded. 
Besides,  if  this  treatment  of  an  historical  narra- 
tive is  admissible  in  one  case,  it  is  admissible  in 
others:  and  thus  all  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  may  be  diverted  from  its  original  intent. 
For  nothing  is  more  ea^sy,  than  such  a  mode  of 
treatment.  We  have  only  to  look  for  some  sort 
of  resemblance  between  the  fact,  to  which  alle^ 
gorical  interpretation  shall  be  applied,  and  some 
other   fact  (whether  near  or  remote,  is  of  little 
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cDDsequence),  and  we  obtaiu  at  once,  upon  these 
principles,  the  immediate  and  ultimate  represen- 
tation of  an  Allegory :  we  have  at  once  an  alle- 
gorical, instead  of  an  historical  narrative.  In 
this  manner  was  the  history  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  twelve  Apostles  converted  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  French  writer  into  a  mere  Allegory :  and  per- 
sons, whose  existence  is  established  by  the  strong- 
est of  all  possible  evidence,  were  transformed  into 
ideal  representations  of  the  Sun  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  By  a  similar  process  were 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  converted  into  Alle- 
gories, in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  by 
a  member  of  this  very  University.  Indeed  this 
writer  imagined,  that  he  had  not  only  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Fathers,  but  the  example  also  of 
St.  Paul  in  his  favour.  And  since,  according  to 
the  words  of  our  authorised  version,  St.  Paul  had 
made  an  Allegory  of  one  fact,  he  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  make  an  Allegory  of  another.  That 
St.  Paul  did  not  apply  the  title  of  Allegory  to 
any  historic  fact,  that  he  aflforded  not  even  a  pre- 
text for  this  mode  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
was  fully  proved  in  the  last  Lecture.  But  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Fathers.  Their  mode  of 
allegorizing  Scripture  was  of  a  very  different 
description  from  that,  which  was  applied  by 
St.  Paul.     For  instead  of  applying  historical  facts. 
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88  types  of  other  facts,  by  which  the  historicat 
verity  is  preserved^  they  often  apply  them  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  historical  verity  was  destroy- 
ed. They  often  explained  historical  facts,  as  if 
real  existence  no  more  attached  to  them,  than  to 
the  immediate  representation  of  an  Allegory. 

We  have  reason  therefore  to  complain^  that 
the  early  Fathers  have  afforded  by  their  own  con- 
duct, a  pretext  to  modem  unbelievers  for  such  a 
mode  of  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is  true^ 
that  a  mode,  which  is  indefensible  in  itself^  can 
derive  no  real  support  from  the  practice  of  those, 
to  whom  authority  no  more  attaches,  than  to  any 
modern  interpreter.  And  whatever  confidence 
the  Church  of  Rome  may  repose  in  the  exposi- 
tions of  her  Fathers,  we  may  hence  learn,,  that 
such  confidence  is  ill  bestowed.  Indeed  the  early 
Fathers,  by  their  injudicious  conduct  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible,  not  only  affected  many 
parts  of  its  history,  but  placed  the  Bible  itself 
in  a  very  false  and  injurious  light.  Though  they 
silenced,  by  the  aid  of  Allegory,  their  immediate 
opponents,  who  argued  on  the  same  principles^ 
yet  the  very  circumstance,  that  principles,  applied 
to  the  defence  of  the  Heathen  ^nythology^  were 
applied  also  to  the  defence  of  the  Bibley  could 
produce  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  degrading 
the  latter  to  the  level  of  the  former.     When  a 
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ge  of  the  Bible,  conveying  professedly  an 
historical  fact,  was  defended  against  the  objections 
of  the  Heathens  by  resolving  that  passage  into 
a  mere  Allegory,  the  veil,  which  was  thus  drawn 
over  it,  served  only  to  present  it  in  the  same 
dress,  in  which  the  Heathens  exhibited  the  fables 
of  their  Gods.  The  latter  indeed  had  some  cjc- 
cuse  for  their  allegorical  interpretations ;  they 
had  reason  for  concealing  under  the  veil  of  Alle- 
gory their  ludicrous  and  indecorous  legends.  Hence 
Arnobius,  in  his  treatise  adversus  Gentes,  ad-  1 
dresses  himself  to  a  Heathen  in  the  following 
manner:  Istee  omnes  historic,  quts  tibi  turpes 
videntur,  atgue  ad  laiem  pertinere  divinam,  mys- 
teria  in  se  continent  sancta,  rationes  miras  atque 
alias,  nee  quas  facile  quivis  posssit  ingenii  vha- 
citate  pernoscere.  Neque  enim  quod  scnpium 
est,  atque  in  prima  est  positum  verhorum  fronte, 
id  sigvificatur  et  dicilur,  sed  allegoricis  sensibus, 
et  subditivis  intelliguntur  omnia  ilia  Sec?'etis^ 
But  that  Christian  Commentators  should  in  like  ■ 
manner  have  sought  for  allegorical  senses  and 
hidden  meanings  in  the  Bible,  where  the  Sacred 
Writers  have  recorded  the  plain  and  simple  words 
of  Truth,  of  Truth  which  has  no  deformity  to 
hide,  and  Heeds  not  the  veil  of  Allegory,  affc 
equal  matter  of  surprise  and  of  regret. 


Nor  is  this  the   only  evil,  whi 
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from  such  a  treatment  of  Scripture.  If  the  lite- 
ral or  grammatical  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be 
exchanged  at  pleasure  for  an  allegorical  meaning, 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  will  be  involved  in  per- 
fect ambiguity :  it  will  assume  as  many  different 
forms,  as  the  fancies  of  interpreters  are  multifa- 
rious. In  grammatical  interpretation,  which  is 
an  interpretation  of  words,  there  are  certain  tmles 
of  interpretation,  from  which  we  cannot  depart. 
But  allegorical  interpretation,  which  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  things,  is  subjected  to  neither  rule 
nor  limit  As  soon  as  an  interpreter  has  learnt, 
tirhat  things  are  literally  signified  by  the  words 
of  a  passage,  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to 
let  loose  his  imagination  for  the  discovery  of 
some  other  things,  which  may  resemble  the  things 
literally  signified,  and  then  those  other  things 
will  at  once  be  allegorically  signified.  And  since 
the  same  thing  may  to  vanous  interpreters  sug- 
gest various  resemblances,  the  same  passage  may 
have  as  many  allegorical  meanings,  as  there  are 
persons^  who  undertake  its  interpretation.  Hence 
Amobius,  in  continuation  of  this  subject,  observes. 
Potest  alius  aliud,  et  argutius  Jlngere^  et  veri 
cum  similitudine  suspicari.  Potest  aliud  tertius  : 
pbtest  aliud  quartus :  atque,  ut  se  tulerint  inge- 
niorum  opinantium  qualilates,  ita  singula  res 
possunt  infinitis  interpretationibus  explicari.  Cum 
efdm  e  rebus  occlusis  omnis  ista^   qua  dicitur 
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Allegoria,  sumatur,  nee  kaheat  finem  certum, 
in  quo  rei,  qute  dicUur,  sit  fixa  atque  immota 
sententia,  unicuique  Uberitm  est  in  id,  quo  velit, 
attrahere  lectionem,  et  affirmare  id  positum,  ia 
quod  eum  sua  suspicio,  et  conjectura  opinabitis 
duxerit. 


But,  notwitli standing  the  numerous  objections, 
to  which  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  exposed, 
it  has  prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  age 
of  Christianity.  Indeed  the  very  causes,  which 
should  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  it,  are  the 
causes  which  have  operated  in  its  favour.  For 
though  a  mode  of  interpretation,  which  may  be 
applied  to  any  purpose,  is  really  fit  for  no  pur- 
pose, yet,  if  an  interpreter  has  no  other  means  of 
attaining  his  purpose,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  employing  what  is  always 
at  hand  for  everi/  purpose.  The  use,  which  was 
made  of  it  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  their  injudicious  conduct,  have  been 
already  explained.  But  allegorical  interpretation, 
when  once  adopted,  was  not  long  confined  to  the 
controversies  between  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the 
Greek  philosophers.  It  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  equally  useful  for  controversy  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion. And  hence,  if  one  opinion  was  suppon 
by  grammatical  interpretation,  a  different 
nion  could  be  as  easily  supported  by 
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interpretation.  But  beside  the  motive  of  utility, 
there  was  something  attractive  in  the  thing  itself. 
The  imagination,  delighting  in  allegory,  is  easily- 
charmed  into  allegorical  interpretatum,  virhile  the 
dryness  of  grammatical  interpretation  is,  in  an 
equal  degree,  an  object  of  its  aversion.  The 
former  was  recommended  also  by  the  facility  of 
its  application,  while  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
/equired,  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  at  least 
Mome  share  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  It  is 
no  wonder  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  learn- 
ing declined,  the  passion  for  allegorical  interpre- 
tation increased.  And  the  use  of  grammatical 
interpretation  having  been  proportionally  dimi. 
nished  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  substi- 
tution of  an  authorised  version  for  the  original 
Scriptures,  there  at  length  arose,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  race  of  Fanatics  who  re- 
jected grammatical  interpretation  altogether.  They 
were  distinguished  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Mystics,  from  their  mystical 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture.  These  Mystics 
had  an  utter  contempt  for  human  reason,  and 
human  learning;  they  supposed  themselves  espe- 
cially guided  by  the  Spirit ;  and  hence  they  com- 
pensated, by  a  kind  of  spiritual  interpretation, 
for  that  grammatical  interpretation,  which  they 
had  never  learnt.  At  the  same  time,  the  Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  absence  of^ 


I 
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the  Greek  original,  supplied  them  with  an  argu- 
ment for  the  rejection  of  literal  or  grammatical 
interpretation,  and  the  adoption  of  spiritual  or 
allegorical  interpretation,  which  the  original  it- 
self does  not  supply.  They  appealed  namely  to 
that  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  is 
translated  '  litera  occidit,  spiritus  autem  vivifi- 
cat;*  and  in  our  oicn  authorised  version,  'the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  In  this 
passage,  the  Mystics  imagined  that  St.  Paul  was 
drawing  a  parallel  between  two  diiferent  kinds  of 
interpretation.  Construing  therefore  'litera'  by 
'literal  interpretation,'  and  'spiritus'  by  'spiri- 
tual interpretation,*  they  inferred,  that  the  Apos- 
tle had  condemned  the  former,  and  recommended 
the  exclusive  employment  of  the  latter.  Now  the 
Apostle,  according  to  his  own  words,  was  draw- 
ing a  parallel  of  a  totally  different  description  : 
a  parallel,  which  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
interpretation.  He  was  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  Lais  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Thp  former  does  not  aiford  the  means  of 
salvation ;  the  latter  does  afford  the  means  of 
salvation.  This,  and  this  on/y,  is  what  St.  Pau"^ 
meant,  when  he  said,  that  the  one  killeth. 
that  the  other  giveth  life.  It  i8 
applied  the  term  r^a'/iM"  to  the 
Jlvei^^a  to  the  latter.     But  then 
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nations  .of  those  terms*  which  remove  all  ambl^ 
guity.     The  Law  of  Moses  he  called  Fpafi/jLa,  as 

being  Acoicorla  iv  ypdiifAaai,  as  being  Acaicoyia  ei^e- 

Twwfievfi  eV  \l0oi9.    The  Gospel  of  Christ  he  called 

nyef/ua,  as  being  Auucopia  ToS    Ilv€v/JLaT09   €¥  ^l^p^ 

Now,  as  these  explanations  are  not  only  Greek 
esplanationSy  but  Greek  explanations  of  Greek 
terms^  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  bdng 
transfused  into  any  version^  They  can  be  under'* 
stood  only^  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the 
original  It  is  therefore  impossible,  that  any  one 
'who  expounds  this  passage  from  the  words  of  a 
translation,  should  expound  it  in  the  sense  of 
the  Author.  But  as  the  Mystics,  like  other 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  expounded  from 
an  authorised  version,  they  fell  into  an  error^ 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  original  would  have 
prevented.  They  fell  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing, that  literal  or  grammatical  exposition  not 
only  might  he,  but  ought  to  be  discarded.  And 
hence  they  acquired  such  a  contempt  for  every 
thing  not  spiritual  or  allegorical,  that  the  plain 
and  literal .  meaning  of  a  passage  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  husk,  or  chaff,  fit  only  for  the  carnally^ 
minded,  and  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  godly. 

But  whatever  absurdities  might  result.  &Q[m 
their  interpreting  the  New  Testament .  without 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  the   Mystics  were  in  no, 
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danger  of  observing  them.   And  in  other  respects 
the  use  of  a  translation  was  really  advantageous. 
They  could  more  easily  bend  it  to  their  particular 
{purpose:   for,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
the  words  of  a,  translation  are  always  more  pliant, 
than  the  words  of  the  originals     The  obscurity^ 
in  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  was  thus  involved, 
80  far  from  being  thought  injurious,  afforded  them 
both   pleasure   and    protection,      Myistical    inter- 
preters delight  in  obscurity:   obscurity   is  their 
proper  element.    If  a  passage  is  obscure  in  itself^ 
they  are  in   less   danger   of  being  thwarted  by 
a  literal  meaning.    If  they  make  it  obscure,  they 
obtain  this  advantage,  ^at  the  greater   the  ob- 
stacles, which  they  can  oppose  to  the  judgement^ 
the  greater  is  the  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fancy.    This  fancy  has  been  equally  indulged  by 
the  Mystics  of  every  age ;  and  howevei*  eccentric 
we  may  think   the  expositions  displayed  in   the 
Area  mysticay   or  Mystical  Ark,   of  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century, 
they  have  been  fiiUy  equalled  by  the  mystical  ex- 
positions of-  these  latter  times;    Nor  is  it  by  any 
means   a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  spirituid 
interpretation  should    recommend    itself   to  oUi^ 
modern  practitioners.     No  grammatical  analjrsis, 
no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  no  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  no  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
circumstances,   either   of   the   author,   or  of   his 
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original  readers,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
Such  knowledge  is  wanted  only  for  grammatical 
interpretation.  It  is  wanted  only,  when  the 
words,  which  we  interpret,  are  destined  to  perform 
the  office,  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
It  is  wanted  only,  when  the  words,  which  we 
interpret,  are  considered,  as  signs  to  the  reader 
of  what  was  thought  by  the  author.  But  the 
expounder,  who  regards  them  as  passive  instru- 
ments disposeaUe  at  his  <mn  witlf  and  who  em- 
ploys them,  as  machines  for  the  conveyance  of 
his  own  thoughts^  is  freed  at  once  from  the 
shackles,  which  bind  the  grammatical  interpreter, 
and  is  exempted  from  all  ^her  wants,  than  merely 
that  of  knowing  what  is  best  adapted  to  his  own 
purpose. 

Men,  who  are  little  versed  in  the  history  of 
bibUcal  interpretation,  and  have  never  witnessed 
the  wonders,  that  are  done  by  the  aid  of  allegory^ 
will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  hear,  that  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  has  been  discovered  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  The  interpreter,  who  made 
this  discovery,  was  himself  a  sovereign  pontiff, 
and  one,  who  exercised  that  supremacy  with 
tinlimited  sway.  It  was  Pope  Innocent  the 
Third;  the  same,  who  excommunicated  King 
John  of  England,  and  who  threatened  even  the 
Kmperor  of  Constantinople.    For  this  purpose  he; 
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addressed  to  him  a  Latin  Epistle,  in  which  he 
quoted  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the 
passage  relating  to  the  two  great  lights,  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night.  By  these  two  lights,  said  he, 
are  meant  the  office  of  Pope  and  the  office  of 
King ;  by  the  greater  light  is  meant  the  former 
office,  by  the  lesser  light  the  latter  office;  so 
that,  as  the  light,  which  rules  the  day,  is  su- 
perior to  the  light,  which  rules  the  night,  the 
dignity  of  Pope  is  superior  to  the  dignity  of 
Kinff.  Lest  this  interpretation  should  appear 
incredible,  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  original 
Epistle.  Pope  Innocent  III.  then,  having  quoted 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Fecit  Deus  duo  lumi- 
naria  magna,  luminare  majus,  ut  prteesset  diet, 
et  luminare  minus,  ut  prttesset  nocti,  subjoined 
the  following  interpretation ;  Id  est,  duas  digni- 
tates  instituit,  qitee  sunt,  Pontificalis  Auctoritas, 
et  Regalis  Majestas.  Sed  ilia,  guts  prteest  diehus, 
id  est  spiritualibus,  major  est  altera,  quee  noctihus, 
id  est,  camalibus;  ut  quanta  est  inter  Solem  et 
Jjunavi,  tanta  inter  Pontijices  et  Reges,  diffe- 
rentia cognoscatur.  Now  this  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, absurd  as  it  raay  appear,  is  not  more 
absurd,  than  many,  which  are  vented  in  the 
present  age.  It  is  however  absurd  enough:  for 
the  comparison  is  not  only  unwarranted,  bu' 
actual  inversioi}  of  the  truth.  The  things 
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and  the  things  carnal,  to  which  reference  is  here 
made,  should  have  changed  their  position;  the 
luminaries  should  have  heen  transposed.  For 
spiritual  dominion,  whether  exercised  by  the 
Pope,  or  by  those  who  resemble  him,  is  not  a 
power,  that  rules  the  day,  but  a  power,  that  rules 
the  night. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  kind  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  wluch  consists  in  the  application 
of  things,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
mmUar  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  kind  may  be  properly  called  typical  inter- 
pretation; for  it  is  an  application  of  types  to 
their  antitypes.  It  is  warranted  by  the  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Writers  themselves.  But  they 
have  warranted  the  use  of  it  only  to  ^certain 
extent;  and,  if  we  transgress  the  limits,  which 
they  have  prescribed,  we  shall  be  in  perpetual 
danger  of  taking  things  for  what  they  were  not 
designed  io  be.  To  constitute  one  thing  the 
type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  mare 
is  wanted  than  mere  resemblance.  The  former 
must  not  only  resemble  the  btter,  but  must 
have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  latter.  It 
must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  m- 
stitntion.  It  must  have  been  designed  as  some^ 
thing  preparatory  to  the  latter.   The  type,  a^i  w^ 
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as  the  antit3rpe,  must  have  been  pre-ordained; 
and  they  must  have  been  pre-ordained,  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  same  general  scheme  of  divine 
providence.  It  is  this  previous  design^  and  this 
pre-ordained  connexion^  which  constitute  the 
relation  of  type  and  antitype.  Where  these 
qualities  fail,  where  the  previous  design  and  the 
pre-ordained  connexion  are  wanting,  the  relation 
between  toy  two  things,  however  similar  in 
themselves^  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  antitype^ 
The  existence  therefore  of  that  previous  design 
and  pre-ordained  connexion  must  be  dearly  esta^ 
blished,  before  we  can  have  authority  for  pro- 
nouncing one  thing  the  type  of  another.  But 
we  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  that  pre- 
vious design  and  pre-ordained  connexion,  by 
arguing  only  from  the  resemblance  of  the  things 
compared.  For  the  qualities  and  circumstances, 
attendant  on  one  thing,  may  have  a  close  re- 
semblance with  the  qualities  and  circumstances 
attendant  on  another  thing,  and  yet  the  things 
themselpes  may  be  devoid  of  all  connexion.  How 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  obtain  the  proof 
required  ?  By  what  means  shaU  we .  determine, 
in  any  given  instance,  that  what  is  alleged  a^ 
a  type  was  really  designed  fbr  %  typ^?  lfo?(  t^ 
only  possible  source  of  mhrjpti§,iion}^^ 
is  Scripture  itself.  The  ab]y;>;  po^ml^ 
of  knowing,   that    two  distanV.^ 
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historic  facts,  where  so  connected  in  the  gaieral 
scheme  of  diyine  Providence,  that  the  one  was 
designed  to  pre-figure  the  other,  is  the  authority 
of  that  Work,  in  which  the  scheme  of  divine 
Providence  is  unfolded.  Destitute  of  that  autho- 
rity, we  may  confound  a  resemblance,  subsequently 
observed,  with  a  resemblance  pre-ordained:  we 
may  mistake  a  comparison,  founded  on  a  mere 
accidental  parity  of  circumstances,  for  a  com- 
parison, founded  on  a  necessary  and  inherent 
connexion.  There  is  no  other  rule,  therefore,  by 
which  we  ean  distinguish  a  real  from  a  pretended 
t)rpe,  than  that  of  Scripture  itself.  There  are  no 
other  possible  means,  by  which  we  can  ibiotr,  that 
a  previous  design,  and  a  pre-ordained  connexion 
existed.  Whatever  persons,  or  things  therefore, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  expressly 
declared  by  Christ,  or  by  his  Apostles,  to  have 
been  designed  as  pre-Jigurations  of  persons  or 
things  relating  to  the  New  Testament,  such  per- 
sons or  things,  so  recorded  in  the  former^  are 
types  of  the  persons  or  things,  with  which  they 
are  compared  in  the  latter.  But  if  we  assert, 
that  a  person,  or  thing,  was  designed  to  pre-figure 
ano/Aer*  person  or  thing,  where  no  such  pre-figu- 
ration  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority y  we 
make  an  assertion,  for  which  we  neither  haWy  nor 
can  have,  the  slightest  foundation.  And  even 
when   comparisons  are   instituted   in    the  Nevir 
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Testament  between  antecedent  and  subsequent 
persons  or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish the  examples,  where  a  comparison  is 
instituted  merely  for  the  sake  of  iUtistration^ 
from  the  examples,  where  such  a  connexion  is 
declared,  as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  type  to 
its  antitype. 

The  consequences  of  neglecting  the  precautions 
here    proposed   are    sufficiently   apparent  in   the 
history  of  typical  interpretation.     Volumes  have 
been  filled  with  types  and  antitjrpes,  which  exist 
only  in  the  fancy  of  the  writers.     Men  of  lively 
imagination  are  continually  at  work  for  the  dis- 
covery of  resemblances^  while  judgment  and  eru- 
dition are   not  always  at  hand,  to   suggest   the 
differences.      Things  really  discordant  are   thus 
supposed  to  be  consonant :  and  they  are  united  on 
the  ground  of  similarity,  when   their   difference 
should  have  led  to  a  separation.    But,  when  once 
they  are  brought  together,  however  fanciful  their 
resemblance,  it  is  but  a  small  additional  effort  of 
the  imagination,  to  perceive  in  the  one  a  symbol 
of  the  other.     And  the  things,  when  thus  sym* 
bolixed,  find   an   easy  transition   into   types   and 
antitypes.    Suppose  however,  that  the  resemblance 
between  the   things   themselves   would  bear   the 
strictest  inquiry,  yet  if  the  inference  be  drawn 
without  a  proof  of  previous  design  and  pre-ordained 
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connexion,  we  may  still  multiply  our  types  and 
antitypes  without  end.  Even  the  self-same  type 
may  be  provided  with  various  antitypes,  according 
to  the  different  views  of  the  interpreters.  For 
the  discovery  of  types  and  antitypes  is  often  de- 
termined by  the  religious  party,  to  which  the 
interpreter  belongs,  or  by  the  peculiar  sentiments, 
which  the  interpreter  entertains.  Thus  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  in  his  treatise  De  Laicis,  discovered, 
that  the  secession  of  the  Protestants  under  Luthtf 
was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
under  Jeroboam ;  while  the  Lutherans  with  equal 
reason  retorted,  that  Jeroboam  was  a  type  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  secession  of  Israel  firom  Judah 
tjrpified,  not  the  secession  of  the  Protestants  under 
Luther,  but  the  secession  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  primitive  Christianity.  But  to  whichever  of 
the  two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam  may 
be  supposed  the  most  similar,  (if  similarity  exists 
there  at  all  beyond  the  mere  act  of  secession)  we 
have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of 
either.  We  have  no  proof  of  previous  design^ 
and  of  pre-ordained  connexion  between  the  sub<- 
jects  of  comparison :  we  have  no  proof,  that  the 
secession  of  the  Israelites  under  Jeroboam  was 
designed  to  pre-figure  any  other  secession  what^ 
ever.  This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  abuse  may  be  made  of  typical  interpretation : 
and,  though  examples  might  be  easily  multiplied^ 
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by  quotations  from  various  autliors,  the  precautions 
already  given  will  serve  to  secure  us  from  error, 
without  further  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  others. 

The  subject  of  allegorical  and  typical  inter- 
pretation having  been  thus  concluded,  our  next 
inquiry  must  be  directed  to  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy.  For  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  is 
so  far  connected  with  typical  interpretation,  as 
types  are  prophetic  of  their  antitypes.  But  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy  opens  such  a  field  of 
investigation,  and  involves  so  many  important 
considerations,  that  it  must  be  made  a  subject 
of  special  inquiry. 
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As  we  proceeded  in  the  last  Lieeture  from  the 
interpretation  of  allegory  to  the  interpretation  of 
types,  so  we  may  now  proceed  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  types  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
There  is  indeed  a  natural  connexion  between  the 
one  and  the  other:  for  since  a  tjrpe  is  not  an 
accidental,  but  a  designed  prefiguration  of  its 
a&titype,  it  is  virtually  a  prediction  of  its 
antitype.  Nor  is  the  resemblance  between  types 
and  prophecy  confined  to  the  things  themselves; 
it  extends  also  to  the  principles,  by  which  they 
must  be  interpreted.  The  principles,  which  ap- 
ply to  the  interpretation  of  types,  having  been 
already  explained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  in  detail:  but  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  general  view  of  them,  that  the  analogy  of  the 
former  to  the  present  subject  may  be  distinctly 
seen. 
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To  constitute  a  type,  something  more  is  re- 
quimte,  than  a  mere  resemblance  of  that,  which 
is  called  its  antitype.  For  one  thing  may  resemble 
another,  when  the  things  themselves  are  totally 
unconnected.  But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  a  type, 
to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  its  antitype. 
It  must  have  been  designed,  and  designed  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  prefigure  its  antitype ;  or 
it  partakes  not  of  that  character,  which  belongs 
to  a  real  type ;  a  character,  which  implies,  not  an 
accidental  parity  of  circumstances,  but  a  pre-or- 
dained and  inherent  connexion  between  the  things 
themselves.  Where  this  character  is  wanting, 
there  is  wanting  that  relation  of  type  to  antitype, 
which  subsists  between  the  things  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  things  of  the  New.  And 
the  only  mode  of  distinguishing  the  eases,  where 
this  relation  actually  exists,  from  the  cases  where 
it  is  only  supposed  to  exist,  is  to  examine  what 
things  iu  the  Old  Testament  have  been  repre- 
sented by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  as  relating 
to  things  in  the  New.  For  then  we  have 
authority  for  such  relation :  then  we  know,  that 
one  thing  was  designed  to  prefigure  the  other. 
But  without  such  authority,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, that  we  should  obtain  the  knowledge, 
which  is  necessary  on  this  subject.  There  are  .no 
human  means,  by  which  we  can  discover,  that  what 
has  happened  at  one  period,  or  in  one  nation,  was 
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originally  intended  to  point  out  something  similar, 
which  should  happen  at  another  period,  or  in 
knother  nation.  The  reality  of  such  previous 
design,  the  reality  of  a  fore-ordained  connexion 
between  a  type  and  its  antitjrpe,  must  depend 
therefore  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles. 

Having  ascertained  the  mode,  by  which  alone 
we  can  discover  the  existence  of  a  tyjiey  we  may  in 
the  next  place  consider  its  prophetic  character* 
When  two  apparently  independent  events,  distant 
from  each  other  many  hundreds,  or  even  some 
thousands  of  years,  are  so  connected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was 
designed  to  indicate  the  other,  the  one  is  no  less 
prophetic  of  the  other,  than  a  verbal  declaration; 
that  the  thing,  which  forms  the  antitype,  would  in 
due  season  be  accomplished.  Whether  a  future 
event  is  indicated  by  words,  or  indicated  by  othef^ 
tokens,  the  connexion  of  that  event  with  the  words 
in  the  one  case,  or  the  tokens  in  the  other,*  will  be 
equally  a  fulfilling  of  prophecy.  We  cannot  have 
a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more  important  example, 
than  that  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  applied  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  For  not  only  was  the  paschal 
lamb  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  under  cir- 
cumstances resembling  those,  under  which  Out 
Saviour  was  lacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
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lut  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself 
for  the  assertion,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamh  was  from  the  very  beginning  designed  to 
indicate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
When  John  the  Baptist  first  saw  our  Saviour; 
he  exclaimed,  *  Behold. the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  St.  Paul  is 
still  more  particular :  for  he  says,  Christ,  ^  oui^ 
passover  is  sacrificed  fi^r  us :'  and  St.  Peter  de-^ 
clares,  that  we  were  redeemed  *  with  the  preciou&r 

*  blood  of  Christy,  as  of  a  lamh  without  blemish 

*  and  without  spot,  who  verily  was  fore-ordained, 

*  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  we  learn,  not  only 
that  the  two  sacrifices  resembled  each  other,  but 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  was 
originally  intended^  to  designate  the  sacrifice  ^f 
Christ.  The  former  sacrifice  therefore  has  aU  tht^ 
qualifications,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute; 
a  type.  And  since  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself  in  rie- 
membrance  of  his .  death  and  passion,  the  cer^; 
mony,  which  was  a  type  of  the  one,  may  be 
considered  as  a  type  also  of  the  other. 

Again,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
by  prefiguring  the  death  of  Christ,  has  reference 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  was  likewise  prefigured  by 
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an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  (x.  1.)  says,  'Brethren,  I  would  not 
'  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  our  fathers 
'were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through 
^  the  sea,  and  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 
^  doud,  and  in  the  sea :  and  did  all  eat  the  same 
'  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spi- 
'  ritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
^  Rock,  that  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was 
^Christ.'  In  this  passage  it  ig. evident,  that  St. 
Paul  considered  the  being  baptized  unto  Moses, 
as  typical  of  being  baptized  unto  Christ.  The 
Jews,  who  admitted  prosel3rtes  by  baptism,  appear 
to  have  generally  considered  the  passage  of  their 
forefathers  through  the  Red  Sea,  not  as  a  mere 
insulated  historical  fact,  but  as  something  repre^ 
sentative  of  admission  to  the  divine  favour  hy 
baptism.  They  said,  that  *  they  were  hapti%ed  in 
^the  desert,   and    admitted  into  covenant    with 

*  God  before  the  law  was  given.'  (See  Whitby 
in  loc.)  On  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  the  Church 
of  England  also  considers  that  event  as  a  type 
of  baptism  :  for  in  the  baptismal  services  we  pray 
in  the  following  words,  '  Almighty  and  everlast- 

*  ing  God,  who— didst  safely  lead  the  children  of 

*  Israel  thy  people  through  the  Red  Sea,  figuring 

*  thereby  thy  holy  Baptism.'  The  circumstances 
also,   which   attended  the  type,  accord  with  the 
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circumstances  attending  the  antit3rpe.  When  the 
followers  of  Moses,  having  forsaken  Egypt,  passed: 
through  the  Red  Sea,  in  their  progress  to  the 
Holy  Land,  that  passage  was  to  them  an  entrance, 
not  only  into  a  new  temporal,  but  into  a  neW' 
spiritual  state.  In  like  manner,  the  followers  of 
Christ,  when  they  have  forsaken  sin,  and  passed 
through  the  laver  of  baptism,  on  their  progress 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have  also  entered  into 
a  new  spiritual  state.  *  Know  ye  not  (saith  St. 
^.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vi.  3.)  that 

*  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  unto  Jesusr 
^  Christ,  were  baptized  unto  his  death  ?' — And 
therefore  that  we  *  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life?'  *  As  many  of  you  (saith  St.  Paul  again  in* 
^  his  Epistle   to   the   Galatians,  iii.  27.)  as  havcf 

*  been  baptized  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.* 
And  when  he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  con-' 
version,  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  thd 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  he  used  the  following  words, 
which,  though  addressed  to  him  by  Ananias,  he 
sanctions  by  his  own  repetition  of  them.  *  Arise 
^  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  (Acts  xxii.  16.) 
And  this  washing  away  of  sin,  in  the  sacra-^ 
ment  of  Baptism,  the  same  Apostle  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus  (iii.  6.)  has  called  ^  the  washing 

*  of  regeneration'  Here  then  we  have  another 
instance  of   type   and  ^antitype,,  ratified  by   the 

Bb 
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authority  of  a  divine  Apostle,  in  all  their  variouis 
relations. 

Resting  on  such  divine  authority,  the  Church 
of  England  has  adopted  this  example  with  all  the 
circumstances,  which  are  warranted  by  St.  Paul : 
and  since  in  this  particular  instance  our  Church 
has  been  lately  subjected  to  severe  and  unme« 
rited  censure,  the  occasion  requires  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  in  its  defence.  Our  twenty- 
seventh   Article  declares,   that  'Baptism  is    not 

*  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference, 
'  whereby  Christian  men  are  distinguished  from 
'  others,  that  are  not  christened,   but  it  is  also 

*  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby 
'  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism 

*  rightly,   are  grafted  into  the  Church,  the  pro- 

*  mises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption 
'  to  be  the  sons  of  G^  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 

*  visibly  signed  and  sealed.'  In  the  several  ser- 
vices for  Baptism,  as  also  in  the  service  for 
Confirmation,  Regeneration  is  represented  as  an 
essential  part  of  Baptism.  It  is  the  inward 
grace  of  that,  of  which  water  is  the  outward 
sign.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  this  subject 
than  our  Catechism,  which  expressly  declares^ 
that  whereas  the  outward  visible  sign  in  Bap- 
tism is  *  Water  wherein  the  person  is  baptized/ 
90  the  inward  spiritual  grace,  is  '  a  death  imto 
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sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousnes/  If 
then  we  detach  regeneration  from  jbaptism,  we 
not  only  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  making  the 
outward  aet  a  visible  sign  of  nothing  to  he  signi^ 

^fiedy  but  we  destroy  the  Sacrament'  of  Baptism.; 
as  a  Sacrament,  altog^her.  It  is  [essmtial  to.a^ 
Sacrament,  that  the  outward  act  be  accompanied 
with  an  inward  grace.*  If  Baptism  therefore,  as 
some  pretend,  is  nothipg  mor^  tbaa^  ^  an  outward 
^  work  of  man  upon.th^  body,'  it  is  a  perfect 
mockery  of  religion  to  retain  it  '^  a  ceremony  in 
our  Church :  for  if  such  only  be  Baptism;  it  haa 
no  mpre  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  religion  tbaa 
the  common  ablutions  of  domestic  life*  Vain  is 
the  pretence  of  those,  who  assert,  that  we  imitate 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  believing,  that  grace  is 
conferred  at  baptism  merely  ex  opere  operato,  {^b 
it  is  called  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.)  The  grace  of  God  accompanies  the  outr 
ward  act :  but  the  outward  act  is  not  the  efficient 
cause  of  it.  The  twenty-seve^th  Article  comr: 
pares  indeed  Baptism  with :  ^n  instrument,  by. 
which  the  proinisea  qf,.  iGod  to  forgive  our  sins 
are  visibly  signed  and  se^d.  But,  not  to  men-o 
tion,  that  in  every  legal  instrument  the  signing^, 
and  the  sealing  is  accompanied  with  the  decla-: 
ration  of  its  being  our  own  act  and  deed^  and 
that  this  mental  assent  is  the  thing,  which  gives 

force  to  the  signature  and  the  seal,  the  compari^ 

B  B  2 
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son  in  question  is  limited  by  the  very  words  o7 
tile  Article  to  those,  who  '  receive  Baptism  righi^^ 
fy.*    And    Baptism,    according    to    the   general 
rules  of  our  Church,  is  not  received  rightly,  un- 
less,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  our  sureties,  we 
make     professions    of    Repentance     and    Faith. 
•  What  is  required  (says  our  Catechism)  of  per- 
'  sons  to  be  baptized  ?   Repentance,  whereby  they 
^  forsake  sin ;   and  Faith,  whereby  they  stedfastly 
^  believe  the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in 
^that   Sacrament/     Conformably  with   this  doc- 
trine of  our  Catechism,   godfathers    and  godmo- 
thers,  in  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  baptized, 
make  a  public  declaration,   before    the    baptism 
itself  is  administered,  that  they  renounce  sin,  and 
believe  in   the  promises  of  Gk)d.     And  whereas 
these  previous  declarations  are  made  by  the  god- 
fathers  and  godmothers  at  the  public  baptism  of 
hi&nts,  the  same  previous  declarations  are  made 
by  the  parties  themselves,  in  the  ministration  of 
baptism  to  such   as  are  of  riper  years.     In  the 
exhortation  also  to  this  service,  the  Priest  says, 
^  Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that 
*^he  will  favourably  receive  these  present  persons, 
^.  truly  repenting,  and  coming  to  him   by  faiths 
Repentance  and  Faith,  therefore,  expressed  either 
by  ourselves  or  by  our  sureties,   are  the   causes 
which  operate  in  producing  that  spiritual  grace, 
t^hich  is  conferred  at  baptism.     Thus   St.  Paul, 
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when  he  spake  of  wasting  away  sins  at  baptism, 
spake  at  the  same  time  of  '  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  But  liow  under  such  circumstances 
can  we  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  except  by 
professions  of  repentance  and  faith  ?  *  In  like 
manner,  when  we  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  is  not  the  bread,  which  we  eat, 
nor  the  wine  which  we  drink,  any  more  than  the 
water,  which  is  used  in  baptism,  which  confers 
the  spiritual  grace,  but  the  repentance  and  Jitith, 
which  accompany  the  eating  of  the  bread  and 
the  drinking  of  the  wine.  Our  Articles  are  very 
clear  and  precise  on  this  subject.  The  twenty- 
eighth  Article  says,  '  To  such  as  rightly,  worthily 


'  If  it  be  objected,  that  in  the  short  service,  which  our 
Church  has  provided  for  the  private  baptism  of  infanta,  th»e   j 
are  no  expressiona  of  faith   and  repentance,  though  by  oift 
Catechism   they  are  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized,  i 
may  answer,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  general  rule,  withi-    ] 
out  some  exception  for  extreme  cases.     In  the  words  of  the 
rubric,  this  short  service  is  to  be  used  only  '  when  need  shall 
fompel :'     and    if    tlie   child    lives,    it    must   afterwards   be 
brought  to  Church,  when  the  same  professions  of  repentance 
and  faith  are  made  as  in  the  other  services.     These  professions 
therefore   are   only   deferred,  and  deferred  from  the   urgency  " 
of  the  case.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  dies,  we  tnirt 
that  the   Almighty   takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  since   the 
intended  professions  of  faith  and  repentance  mould  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  by 
the  life  of  the  child  being  spared- 
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'  and  with  faith  receive  the  same»  the  Breads 
^  which  we  break,  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of 
'  Christ :  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a 
'partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ/  Oil  the 
other  hand,  says  the  twenty-ninth  Article,  *  The 
'  fcicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  Jintk, 

*  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with 
'  their  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 

*  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are   they  partakers 

*  of  Christ.*  The  relation  therefore  both  of  the 
outward  sign  to  the  inward  grace,  and  of  the 
inward  grace  to  that  which  is  required  to  obtain 
it,  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  one  should  hardly 
auppose  it  possible  to  mistake  the  >roeaning  of  our 
Articles.  There  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  there 
is  an  external  token  of  it :  for  eve?'y  act  of  the 
mind  must  have  some  external  token.  But  nei- 
ther here  nor  in  other  cases  does  the  real  virtue 
of  the  act  consist  in  the  token.  Each  of  our 
Sacraments  has  its  own  external  token:  but  in 
both  of  them  are  the  acts  of  the  mind  acknow- 
ledgements of  Repentance  and  Faith.  Unless 
therefore  it  is  superstition  to  believe,  that  the 
grace  of  God  accompanies  Kepentance  and  Faith, 
there  is  no  superstition  in  believing,  that  the  grace 
of  God  accompanies,  as  well  the  Sacrament  of 
^Baptism,  as  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  since  that  peculiar  grace,  which  is  called 
Regeneration,  is  a  grace,  which  is  conferred  on 
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US  only  once  in  our  lives,  (for  it  is  a  iiiflferent 
thing  from  renovation)  the  Sacrament,  which  we 
receive  only  once  in  our  lives,  and  which  then 
admits  us  to  the  Christian  Covenant,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  appointed  means  of  conferring 
that  grace,  even  if  St-  Paul  had  not  declared  it. 
But  that  St.  Paul  has  declared  it  cannot  admit 
a  doubt.  Unless  Regeneration  had  belonged  to 
Baptism,  the  Apostle  would  not  have  called  the 
act  of  Baptism  ^  the  washing  of  Regeneration,' 
or  the  laver  of  Baptism  *the  laver  of  Regenera- 
tion.' For  there  is  nothing  beside  Baptism,  to 
which  the  term  ''washing,'  or  rather  the  term 
'  laver,'  which  is  a  better  translation,  can  possibly 
apply.  It  is  strange  therefore,  that  such  efforts 
should  now  be  made  to  detach  Regeneration  from 
Baptism ;  though  we  must  acknowledge,  that  in 
the  estimation  of  those,  who  make  such  efforts, 
the  separation  is  highly  useful.  For,  as  soon  as 
Regeneration  is  detached  from  Baptism,  it  may 
be  employed  on  other  occasions :  it  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  conversion  at  a  later  age :  and 
thus  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth  may  become 
tokens  of  admission  to  that  holy  state,  which  the 
converts  are  taught  to  expect  in  vain  from  a 
Sacrament  deprived  of  its  spiritual  grace.  But 
strange  as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is  yet 
more  strange,  that  men  should  detach  Regeneration 
from  Baptism,  and  still  pretend  to  be  Church-^ 
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men.  There  is  no  possible  artifice,  by  which  the 
words  of  our  baptismal  services  can  be  distorted 
from  their  real  meaning.  In  the  words  of  our 
Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  the  Priest  thus  ad* 
dresses  the  congregation,  immediately  after  the 
baptism   is   completed.     *  Seeing  now,  dearly  be- 

*  loved  brethren,  that  this   child   is  by  baptism 

*  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 

*  Church,  &c.'  And  the  thanksgiving,  which 
immediately    follows,    begins    thus,    *  We    yield 

*  thee    hearty    thanks,     most    merciftd     Father, 

*  that    it   hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this 

*  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit.*  Unless  there- 
fore the  expression  *  it  hath  pleased  God  to  r^e- 
nerate'  is  synonymous  with  the  expression  ^it 
shall  please  God  to  regenerate,'  unless  the  past 
is  the  same  with  the  future^  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  they,  who  wilfully  and  deliberately 
detach  regeneration  from  baptism,  impugn  essen- 
tially the  doctrine  of  our  established  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  impugn  it  in  on6  of  our  Holy 
Sacraments  *. 


*  As  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  strong  expres- 
sions, which  havejbeen  here  quoted,  an  attempt  of  another 
kind  has  been  made,  namely,  to  shew  that  they  are  incon-' 
wtent  with  a  prayer  in  the  former  part  of  the  service,  which 
contains  the  following  passage :  '  We  call  upon  thee  for  this 
J  infant,   that  he  coining  to  thy  holy   Baptism,  may  receive 

'  remission 
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Having  thus  illustrated  two  very  remarkable 
types  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  one  applying  to 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  other  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  may  now  proceed 
with   that  ancdogyy   which   subsists  between  the 
interpretation  of  types  and  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy.   Whatever  be  the  mode^  in  which  a  pro- 
phecy is   conveyed,   whether   it  be   conveyed  by 
wordSf  or  conveyed  by  thingSy  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  conveyance,  and  the  event  in  which  we 
seek  the  completion,  must  be  clearly  established^ 
or  the  very  existence  of  the  prophecy  will  remain 
unproved.     But   it   appears  from   the  arguments 
already  used,  that  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  or  a  ceremony  performed  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  con- 
sequently not  as  prophetical  of  any  rite  performed 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  unless  it  was  determined 
by  the  Deity,  that  such  event  should  happen,  or 
such  ceremony  be  instituted,  with  a  view  to  what 


*  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.'  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  believing^  that  what  was  only  a  subject  of 
prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  service^  was  a  grace 
already  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The  grace  codh- 
ferred  at  Baptism  is  the  effect  of  Repentance  and  Faith :  and 
the  professions  of  Repentance  and  Faith  are  made  after  the 
prayer  for  regeneration,  but  before  the  declaration,  that  the 
child  is  regenerate.  The  prayer  therefore,  and  the  declaration, 
are  perfectly  consistent* 
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the  Deity  foresaw  would  take  place  in  later  ages. 
Where  no  such  connexion  exists  between  k  farmer 
event  or  ceremony,  and  a  later  event  or  ceremony, 
the  former  can  in  no  wise  be  considered  as  typical, 
and  consequently  not  as  prophetical^  of  the  latter. 
The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  afford  various 
examples  of  events  at  one  period,  which  resemble 
the  events  of  another  period.  But  we  do  not 
therefore  regard  them  as  types  and  antitjrpes. 
And  why  do  we  not  regard  them  as  such? 
Because  we  perceive  no  'connexion  between  them  : 
because  we  perceive  nothing  more  than,  that  the 
things  are  similar:  because  we  have  no  evidence^ 
that  in  the  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  one  was  intended  to  represent  the  other. 
This  evidence  can  be  afforded  only  by  revelation : 
and  therefore  we  never  seek  for  types  and  anti- 
types except  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  But  then, 
for  this  very  reason  we  must  make  the  Sacred 
Writings  the  basis,  and  the  sole  basis,  on  which 
we  build  our  theories  of  types,  and  typical 
prophecy.  We  have  therefore  no  warrant  to 
conclude,  that  the  events  or  ceremonies  of  one 
period  were  designed  by  the  Deity  to  be  typical, 
and  therefore  prophetical,  of  the  events  or 
ceremonies  of  another  period,  unless  (as  in  the 
two  examples  which  I  selected  as  an  illustration 
of  types)  Revelation  itself  has  declared  them  to 
be  such. 
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It  has  indeed  been  objected  by  the  advocates  of 
a  more  extensive  scheme,  that  an  explanation  of 
types  in  the  Bible  itself  is  in  general  not  to  be 
expected.  It  has  been  urged  that  their  very 
nature  requires  obscuritt/  and  concealment:  and 
consequently  that  an  explanation  of  them  would 
be  inconsistent  with  their  original  design.  But 
the  explanation,  for  which  we  must  have  re*< 
course  to  Scripture,  is  not  an  explianation  to  be 
sought  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  an  explanation 
accompanying  the  type.  It  is  an  explanation  td 
be  sought  in  the  New  Testament,  or  an  expla« 
nation  accompanying  the  antitype.  That  si^ch 
explanations,  in  various  instances,  are  giveii  in 
the  New  Testament,  no  one  can  deny.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  deny  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb  is  declared  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  a  prefiguration  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
And  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  explain  one 
type,  where  could  be  the .  expediency,  or  the 
moral  fitness,  of  withholding  the  explanation  of 
others?  Must  not  therefore  the  silence  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  case  of  any  supposed 
type,  be  an  argument  against  the  existence  of 
that  type?  If  it  was  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
typical  representation,  that  they,  to  whom  the 
type  jvas  originally  given,  should  remain  ignorant 
of  its  real  tendency,  or  of  the  thing,  which  it 
was   meant    to    prefigttre,    it    must    have   b€^ 
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agreeable  to  the  same  design,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  prefigured  antitype  had  taken  place,  its  re- 
lation to  the  type  should  be  clearly  revealed. 
The  observance  of  a  type  is  superseded  by  the 
accomplishment  of  the  antitype.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  that  we  should  know  the  exact  period 
of  that  accomplishment:  or  we  shall  know  not 
the  period,  when  the  observance  of  the  type 
should  cease.  Whatever  advantage  therefore  the 
Jews  might  have  derived  from  their  remaining -in 
ignorance,  that  certain  ceremonies  performed  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  were  only  shadows  of 
better  things  to  come,  yet  when  those  better  things 
were  come,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
the  mystery  should  be  removed,  and  the  types 
explained.  But  revelation  alone  could  give  the 
explanation.  For  that  one  thing  was  designed  to 
prefigure  another,  can  be  known  only  to  Him 
who  designed  it,  and  to  those,  to  whom  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  reveal  it. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of 
prophecies  delivered  in  words,  we  shall  find  no 
less  caution  necessary,  than  in  the  interpretation 
of  prophecies  delivered  by  things.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  in  every  instance,  where  the  words 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet  appear  to  bear  some  re^ 
semblance,  or  to  be  ajyplicahle  to  events  which 
are  passing  in  the  present  age,  they  were  there- 
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tore  designed  to  be  predictions  of  those  events.  If 
we  argue  from  mere  similarity,  without  taking 
other  things  into  consideration,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  wherever  the  meaning  of  a  passage 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  general  to  admit  of  more 
applications  than  one,  various  interpreters  will 
compare  it  with  various  events,  and  they  will 
all  declare,  that  the  passage  is  a  prophecy  of 
that  particular  event,  to  which  they  themselves 
apply  it.  Indeed  we  know  by  experience,  that 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets have  been  applied  to  as  many  different 
events,  as  the  interpreters  themselves  are  numerous. 
Yet  each  interpreter  is  confident  of  his  own  expla- 
nation :  and  is  persuaded  that  all  other  inter- 
preters are  mistaken.  In  this  manner  is  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy,  as  St.  Peter  very  justly  calls 
it,  exposed  to  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  those, 
who  are  inclined  to  question  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion. 


But  though  the  difficulties  attending  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  confessedly 
great,  those  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 
And  if  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  really 
subject  to  determinate  rules,  the  conclusions,  to 
which  such  rules  must  eventually  lead,  will  be  no 
less  certain,  when  those  difficulties  are  overcome, 
than  if  they  had  never  existed.  The  sole  difference 
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consists  in  the  labour,  in  the  skill,  and  in  the  time^ 
which  are  wanted  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the 
other.  If  it  be  objected  therefore,  that  the  sacred 
oracles  are  ambiguous,  because  the  explanations  of 
them  are  various,  we  may  confidently  answer,  that 
the  fault  is  in  the  interpretation,  and  not  in  the 
text.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  explanations  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  we  should  discover  incon- 
sistency, when  an  office,  for  which  so  many  qualifi- 
cations are  required,  is  undertaken  by  men,  in 
whom  those  qualifications  are  wanting  altogether. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  true  spirit  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  style  of 
hisUMry  is  for  the  most  part,  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  a  narrative  of  events  delivered  in  one  language 
may  be  adequately  expressed  in  other  languages. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  didactic  parta 
of  Scripture:  the  rules,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  our  own  conduct,  requiring  of 
themselves  so  much  plainness  and  perspicuity,  as 
to  be  equally  expressible  in  every  language.  But 
the  prophetic  style  of  Scripture  is  of  so  peculiar 
a  kind,  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  express  in  English  what  is  expressed 
in  Hebrew.  Even  in  poetry,  which  is  more  easily 
rendered  than  prophecy,  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
transfer  the  spirit  of  the  original  into  the  words 
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of  a  translation.  Words  in  one  language  may 
have  a  literal  correspondence  to  words  in  another 
language ;  while  they  are  incapable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  same  figurative  sense.  The  usage 
of  the  two  languages,  which  alone  can  determine 
the  meaning  of  words,  may  be  alike  in  one 
respect  and  diflFerent  in  another.  But,  if  the 
words  of  a  translation  convey  only  a  literal  sensey 
where  the  words  of  the  original  convey  a  ftguror- 
tive  sense,  the  words  of  the  author  and  the 
words  of  the  translator  will  convey  two  different 
senses.  Hence  the  same  prophecy  may  be  diflFer- 
ently  understood,  according  as  it  is  interpreted 
from  the  words  of  the  original,  or  interpreted 
from  the  words  of  a  translation.  Now  the  style 
of  prophecy  would  in  any  language  be  more 
figurative  than  that  of  history :  and  in  Hebrew 
prophecy  it  is  so  much  the  more  figurative,  as 
the  oriental  languages  themselves  more  abound 
in  metaphor,  than  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Another  cause  of  diflference  in  the  interpretation 
of  Heteew  prophecy  is,  that  while  one  interpreter 
considers  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
writer  whose  works  he  explains,  another  interpreter 
expounds  without  the  least  regard  for  what  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  discover  his 
author's  meaning.    Hebrew  writers,  who  lived  at 
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different  periods,  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen* 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  are  all 
viewed  in  the  self-same  light:  and  the  light,  in 
which  they  are  thus  viewed,  is  moreover  the  light, 
in  which  the  language  of  the  translator  would  be 
viewed,  if  that  language  were  the  language  of  the 
author.  Hence  the  notions,  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  aflBxed  to  their  own  words,  are  exchanged 
for  notions,  which  the  interpreter,  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, affixes  to  the  words  of  a  translation. 
Again,  while  one  interpreter  investigates  the  words 
of  his  author  with  grammatical  precision,  and  at- 
tempts only  to  discover  what  the  words  themselvea 
convey,  another  interpreter,  either  regardless  or 
incapable  of  grammatical  analysis,  employs  hia 
ingenuity  in  torturing  the  words  of  his  author,  or 
rather  of  his  author's  translator,  till  he  has 
brought  them  to  speak,  what  he  had  previously 
determined,  that  they  should  speak. 

Since  then  so  many  causes  are  incessantly 
operating  to  produce  variety  in  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  the  effects 
correspond  with  the  causes.  But  the  very  con-» 
sideration  of  those  causes  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  charge  of  ambiguity  from  the  sacred  text,  and 
to  fix  it,  where  it  belongs,  in  the  interpretations 
alone. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 

Having  examined  the  causes^  which  produccf 
the  variety  observable  in  the  expositions  of  He- 
brew prophecy,  we  might  in  the  next  place  inquire, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  such  rules  of 
interpretation,  as  may  be  the  means  of  greater 
harmony  in  our  commentaries  on  that  subject. 
But  the  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  which  have  been  fully  explained  in  former 
Lectures,  are  applicable,  as  well  to  the  prophetic 
books,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume^ 
For  in  every  instance  we  must  consider  the  wbrds^ 
which  we  interpret,  as  signs  to  the  reader  of  what 
was  thought  by  the  author* 

There  is  indeed  one  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  the 
interpretation  of  history:  a  distinction  founded 
on  a  difference  of  inspiration.  The  inspiration 
of  prophecy  miist  be  different  from  that,  which 
would  at  least  be  sufficient  for  the  inspiration  of 

Cc 
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history.  If  an  historian  records  events,  which 
have  either  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  or 
of  which  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  correct 
information,  he  cannot  want  that  kind  of  inspi- 
ration, which  is  called  an  inspiration  of  sugges- 
tion. And  exemption  from  error  is  in  such  cases 
sufficiently  secured,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  it 
leaves  the  historian  to  act  for  himself,  as  long  as 
the  record  is  true,  is  ready  to  interpose,  whenever 
there  is  danger  of  a  deviation  from  the  truth. 
But  widely  different  is  the  case  of  prophecy.  An 
inspiration  of  suggestion  is  there  absolutely  neces- 
sary: for  it  lies  not  within  the  power  of  unas- 
sisted man  to  discover  what  persons  will  be  bom, 
or  what  transactions  will  take  place,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  true,  that  our 
own  reason  enables  us  to  argue  from  the  past  to 
the  future.  A  comparison  of  causes  with  their 
consequences  at  a  former  period  may  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  a  recurrence  of  the  same  causes 
will  probably  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
consequences.  And  when  those  causes  actually 
have  recurred,  we  may  predict  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  also 
the  consequences  will  recur.  If,  for  instance,  we 
compare  the  present  situation  of  our  Churdi  with 
its  situation  at  a  former  period,  we  must  have  our 
apprehensions,  and  perhaps  our  forebodings.  But 
such    forebodings    are  very  different    from    that 
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knowledge,  which  enables  men  to  foresee,  not 
merely  the  consequences  of  causes  now  operating, 
but  such  distant  events,  as  are  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  thing,  which  is  passing  in  the  present 
age.  When,  for  instance,  Isaiah  foretold  the 
coming  of  Christ,  he  foretold  not  only  a  very 
distant  event,  but  an  event,  to  which  he  could 
not  possibly  argue  from  the  state  of  the  Jews, 
at  the  time,  when  he  wrote.  A  foreknowledge  of 
such  events  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  means, 
than  by  an  immediate  communication  from  God 
himself. 

Let  us  apply  then  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  explained  in  a  former  Lecture,  to  the  two 
diflPerent  cases  of  history  and  prophecy.  When 
we  interpret  the  word,  rfa  «.ld  uiri«.,  ^ 
consider  those  words,  as  signs  to  the  reader  of 
what  was  thought  by  the  author,  we  may  regard 
the  historian  himself  as  the  author.  But  when 
we  interpret  a  prophecy^  we  must  distinguish  be* 
tween  the  author,  and  the  writer.  For  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  is  communicated  to  him 
by  an  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
we  must  consider  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author 
of  that  knowledge,  which  the  prophet,  as  a  writer, 
communicates  to  the  reader.  But  then  this 
knowledge  might  be  communicated  to  the  pro- 
phet in  two  diflPerent  ways,  either  of  which  lay 

cc2 
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within  the  reach  of  Almighty  power.     The  un- 
derstanding of  the  prophet  might  be  opened  in 
a    supernatural  manner,    so    as  to  give   him   an 
insight  into  future  events,   while  the  record  of 
those  events,  or  the  mode  of  committing  them  to 
writing,   was   left   entirely   to  himself.     In  this 
case,   though   the  prophecy  has  the  Holy   Spirit 
for  its  author,   yet   the   words  of  the  prophecy 
are  the  words  of  the  prophet.     And  if  the  pro-^ 
phet  was  the  author  of  the  words,  those  words 
must  be  signs  to  us  of  what  was  thought  by  the 
prophet.     On  the  other  hand,  the  words  also,  as 
well  as  the  things  signified  by  the  words,  might 
have  been  communicated  to  the  prophet.     In  this 
case  he  was  the  mere  instrument  of  communica* 
tion  to  the  reader;    and  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
then  be  regarded   as   the   author,   as   well   vntlx 
tespect    to    the    words,    as    with  respect  to   the 
things.     But  whether  the  words  were  chosen  by 
the  prophet,  or  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
principle,  on  which  they  were   chosen,   must  in 
either  case  have  been  the  same.     In  either  case^ 
the   choice  of  them  must  have  depended  on  the 
connexion,  which  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gu^e  had  established  between   words,  and  the 
things  signified  by  those  words.     If  they  had  not 
been  so  chosen,  they  could  not  have  been  signs 
to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the  author, 
-whether  we  refer  them  to  the  prophet,  or  refer 
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them  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  a  passage,  which  we  propose  to  inter-* 
pret,  we  must  conclude,  that  he  used  his  words 
in  such  senses,  as  he  supposed  would  he  ascrihed 
to  them  hy  his  readers.  For  if  he  used  them  in 
(dher  senses,  he  would  not  inform,  hut  mislead. 
Consequently,  whether  we  interpret  prophecy,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  words  were  chosen  hy  the 
prophet^  or  interpret  prophecy  on  the  supposition 
that  the  words  were  chosen  hy  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
we  must  on  either  supposition  apply  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  let  us  proceed  to  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to 
the  Messiah.  Various  reasons  may  he  assigned 
for  selecting  these  prophecies,  as  subjects  of  our 
special  attention.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
more  important,  than  all  other  pn^ecies  put 
together.  Whether  we  can  discover  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  prophets  a .  des<^ption  of  the 
events  which  are  passing  in  the  present  age,  is 
a  question  of  little  moment.  But  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah  are  of  such  importance, 
that  they  aflFect  the  very  truth  of  our  reUgum, 
And  in  the  next  place,  an  inquiry  into  those  pro- 
phecies includes  the  consideration  of  almost  every 
thing  which   relates  to  prophecy  in  general.     It 
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includes  the  questions  of  primary  senses,  and  «e- 
condary  senses,  of  pophecy.  It  includes  also  the 
question,  which  has  been  so  much  agitated  under 
the  name  of  accommodation.  When  we  examine 
therefore  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  Mes- 
siah, we  examine  every  question  of  real  interest 
in  the  subject  of  prophecy  at  large. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  that  can^ 
nexion,  which  subsists  between  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah.    It   is   evident    from   the  writings    of  the 
New  Testament,  that  both  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  affording  a  principal  proof  of  his 
divine  mission.     In  a  conversation  with  the  Jews 
in    the    temple    of    Jerusalem,    relating  to    this 
very  subject,  our  Saviour  directed  them  to  *  search 
*  the   Scriptures'    (John  v.   39.) :     and    then    he 
added,    *  they    are    they,    which   testify  of    me.' 
Now  the  writings  of  the  N^ew  Testament   were 
not  then  in  existence:  consequently  our  Saviour 
could  have  meant   only   the    Scriptures    of    the 
Old   Testament,    and    therefore    the    prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.     When  he  addressed  the 
twelve  Apostles  on  his   last  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, (Lukexviii.  31.)   he  said,  ^Behold,  we    go 
^  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things,  that  are  writ- 
^  ten  by   the   prophets  concerning    the    Sou    of 
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*  man,  shall  be  accomplished.*  When  he  shewed 
himself,  after  his  resurrection,  to  the  two  disci- 
ples, who  wete  journeying  to  Emmaus  (Luke 
xxiv.  25.)  he  said  to  them,  *  O  fools,  and  slow  of 

*  heart,   to   believe   all    that    the    prophets   have 

*  spoken !     Ought    not    Christ    to  have   suffered 

*  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And 
^  beginning  at   Moses  and  all   the  prophets,   he 

*  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 

*  things  concerning  himself.*  When  he  after- 
wards appeared  in  Jerusalem  to  the  eleven  Apo- 
stles, he  addressed  them  in  a  similar  manner, 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.)  *  These  are  the  words,  which  I 

*  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 

*  all  things  must  be  JulfiUed,  which  were  writteii 

*  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and 

*  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me.' 

The  same  appeal,  which  was  made  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  by  Christ  himself, 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  was  made  also 
by  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  When  Philip,  after 
his  call  to  the  Apostleship,  met  with  Nathanael, 
he  said,  (John  i.  45.)  ^  We  have  found  Him,  of 
^  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 

*  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.' 
When  St.  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  after  the 
miracle  performed  in  the  temple  by  himself  and 
St.  John,  he  reminded  them  (Acts  iii.  18.)  how 
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*  those  things,  which  God  before  had  shewed  by 

*  the    mouth    of    all    his  prophets,    that   Christ 

*  should  su£Fer,   he  hath  so  Ju^Ued* — *  And  he 

*  shall    send    Jesus    Christ,    which    before    was 

*  preached  unto  you,  whom  the  heaven  must  re- 
'  ceive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
'  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth 
^  of  all  his  prophets,  since  the  world  began.' 
Then  observing  that  Moses  had  prophesied  of 
Christ,  he  concluded  by  saying,   ^  Yea,   and  ali 

*  the    prophets,    from    Samuel,    and    those    that 

*  follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have 
^likewise  foretold  of  these  days.'  Again,  in  his 
address  to  Cornelius,  St.  Peter  declared  of  Christ, 
(Acts  X.  43.)  *  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets 
^  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever  be-^ 

*  lieveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins/ 
And  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  (v.  10.) 
speaking  of  the  salvation  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ, 
he  said,  ^  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
/  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied 

*  of  the  grace,  that  should  come  unto  you :  search- 

*  ing  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of 

*  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  testify,  when  it 
^testified  heforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
^  and  the  glory,  that  should  follow/ 

The  appeals  of  St.  Paul  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  couiin|g 
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6f  Christ,  are  still  more  numerous,  than  those  of 
St.  Peter.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,   he   calls  himself  *  an   Apostkj 

*  separated    unto    the  gospel  of   God,  which  he. 

*  had  promised  afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy 

*  Scriptures,  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 

*  Lord.*  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  same 
Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
manifested  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  ^witnessed 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  And  at  the  close 
of  the  same  Epistle  he  declares  of  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  *  now  is  made  manifest^ 

*  and  by  the .  Scriptures  of  the  prophets^  according 

*  to  the    commandment   of  the  everlasting   God^ 

*  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience 
'  of  faith.'  In  his  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  he  declares,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  corner-stone  of  that  building,  which  is 
founded  on  "  the  Apostles  and  Prophets^  When 
he  was  accused  before  Felix,  he  replied,  (Acts 
xxiv.  14.)  *  After  the  way,  which  they  call 
*. heresy,   so  worship   I  the   God  of  my   fathers, 

*  believing  all  things,  which  are  written  in   the 

*  law,  and  in  the  prophets.^  And  when  he  pleaded 
before  Agrippa,  against  the  same  accusation  of 
the  Jews,  he  said,  (Acts  xxvi  22,  23.)    *  Having 

*  therefore  obtained    help   from  God,  I  continue 

*  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  to 
^  great,   saying    none    other   things,   than:  those. 


\ 
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'  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 

*  come ;  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he 
'  should  he  the  first,  that  should  rise  from    the 

*  dead,  and  should   shew   light  unto  the  people, 

*  and  to  the  Gentiles.*  Lastly,  when  he  was 
come  to  Rome,  and  had  assembled  before  him  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  *  he  expounded 
^  and  testified  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuad- 
'  ing  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the 
*law  of  Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets.* 

Nor  are  the  passages,  already  quoted,  the  only 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  prophets,  as  testifying  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Evangelist  St.  Mark  begins 
his  Gospel   with  an   appeal    of   this  description. 

*  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

*  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the  pro- 
'  phets.  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy 

*  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee^' 
And  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
being  *  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  (Luke  i.  67.) 
pronounced  the  following  blessing  at  the  cir- 
cumcision of  his  son,  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.    *  Blessed  be  the 

*  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  visited  and 
'  redeemed    his    people,   and    hath   raised    up    a 

*  horn  of  salvation   for  us   in   the  house  of  his 

*  servant  David,  as  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  hjLs 
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*  holy  prophets,  which  have  heen  since  the  world 

*  hegan.' 

From  these  repeated  appeals  to  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  appears,  that  their  testi- 
mony is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  principal  argument  for  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ.  Search  the  Scriptures,  says  our  Saviour, 
for  *  they  testify  of  me.'  In  wie,  says  our  Saviour, 
are  the  prophecies  ^ fulfilled^  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
says  St.  Philip,  is  the  person,  of  whom  the 
'prophets  did  write.  To  Jesus  Christ,  says  St. 
Peter,  gave  the  prophets  witness.  The  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Paul,  was  made  mani- 
Jest  hy  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  is  evi-* 
dently  founded  on  the  predictions  of  his  coming 
in  the  writings  of  the  Hehrew  prophets. 

It  is  true,  that  our  Saviour  appealed  also  to  his 
miracles^  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  When 
John  the  Baptist  heard  in  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto 
him  (Matth,  xi.  8.)  *  Art  thou  He,  which  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another.'  Jesus  answered, 
and  said  unto  them,  ^60,  and  shew  John  again 
'  the  things,  which  ye  do  hear  and  see.  TI10 
*  hlind  receive  their  sight ;  the  lamq 
^  lepers    are  cleansed ;    the  deaf  W 
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•  dead  are  raised  up.'  Now  the  power  of  work- 
iog  miracles  affords  an  unquestionable  proof, 
that  the  person,  possessed  of  that  power,  has 
authority  from  God.  To  perform  a  miracle  is 
to  suspend  or  counteract  in  that  instance  the 
general  laws  of  nature.  And  these  are  laws, 
which  no  one  but  the  author  of  them  has  the 
power  of  suspending,  or   counteracting.*    When 


*  We  must  distinguish  between  a  power  producing  effects 
which  are  really  preternatural^  and  *  a  power  which  produces 
'  effects  which  might  seem  preternatural  to  those^  who  have 
'  no  knowledge  of  the  means/  In  Mechanics,  and  in  Optics, 
experiments  may  be  made,  which  to  those,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles,  must  appear  wonderful.  But  in. 
such  experiments,  wonderful  as  they  may  appear  to  the 
illiterate,  the  laws  of  nature  are  neither  suspended  nor  coun- 
teracted. On  the  contrary,  those  very  experiments  are  the 
results  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  have  no  resemblance 
therefore  to  a  miracle,  in  any  degree  whatever,  or  in  any 
sense  whatever.  In  our  Saviour's  miracles,  there  was  neither 
mechanical,  nor  optical,  nor  any  other  deception ;  but  a  real 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  And  that  any  other  power, 
than  the  Almighty  power,  which  both  made  those  laws^  and 
governs  the  world  by  them,  should  be  able  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature  by  a  suspension  of  those  laws,  is^ 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  absolutely  incredible.  The  Jews  indeed, 
who  did  not  deny  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  ascribed 
them  to  the  operation  of  evil  spirits :  and  Celsus,  in  his  attack 
on  the  Christian  religion,  ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of 
magic.     The  Jewish    argument,  that  evil  spirits  can  work 

miracles^ 
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our  Saviour  therefore  appealed  to  his  miracles^ 
he  appealed  to  them,  as  a  proofs  as  a  legitimate 
proof,  that  he  was  armed  with  divine  authority. 
And  his  miracles  alone  (independently  of  other 
arguments,  which  establish  his  own  true  Divinity) 
would  be  sufBcient  to  prove,  as  Nicodemus  de- 
clared, that  he  was  a  ^  teacher  sent  from  God.' 
But  that  connexion,  which  subsists  between  the 
covenant  made  with  the  Jews  through  Moses,  and 
the  covenant  made  with  all  mankind  through 
Christ,  would  be  entirely  lost,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah.     These  prophecies  form  the  link,  which 


miracles^  and  therefore  that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  are  no 
proof  of  his  divine  authority,  was  revived  in  the  former  part 
of  the  last  century^  during  the  controversy  on  the  argument 
from  miracles.  And  even  a  late  Prelate  of  our  own  Churdi, 
whose  words  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  Note^  has 
very  incautiously  subscribed  to  the  Jewish  doctrine^  that  evU 
spirits  have  the  power  of  working  miracles :  a  doctrine  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  argument  from  miracles^  since  the  per- 
formance of  a  miracle^  if  it  does  not  in  itself  imply  divine 
authority^  cannot  possibly  do  so  by  any  accidental  circum« 
stances^  whether  of  benevolence  or  of  any  other  attribute, 
which  may  accompany  the  miracle.  These  remarks  I  should 
not  have  made  in  a  Lecture  relating  to  prophecy,  if  the  passage^ 
to  which  this  Note  refers^  had  not  been  disputed  on  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Horsley.  But  the  farther  taoskdoaf^^ 
of  this  question  must  be  deferred^  till  miradet  )b 
become  the  immediate  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 
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connects  the  two  covenants.  By  these  prophecies 
are  we  enabled  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  understand  in 
what  manner  it  was  gradually  unfolded  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind. 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  therefore  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  is  a  fact,  which  we  must  be  able 
to  establish,  or  we  shall  fail  of  establishing  that 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Divine  Providence, 
which  includes  the  two  covenants  in  one  general 
system.  And  we  shall  otherwise  be  unable  to 
account  for  those  repeated  and  solemn  appeals  to 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  part,  both  of  Christ, 
and  his  Apostles.  Christ  himself  has  commanded 
us  to  search  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  know 
how  they  testify  of  him.  We  must  be  able 
therefore  to  find  what  he  has  commanded  us  to 
seek:  or  the  command  will  have  been  given  in 
vain.  His  Apostles  have  further  declared,  that 
he  is  the  person,  of  whom  the  prophets  did 
write;  that  he  is  the  person,  to  whom  the  pro- 
phets gave  witness ;  that  he  is  the  person,  whose 
preaching  was  made  manifest  by  the  prophets. 
Unless  therefore  we  could  shew  in  what  manner 
the  prophets  did  testify  of  Christ,  the  declara^ 
tionst  that  they  did  so,  would  serve  only  to 
confound  us.  And  the  argument  for  the  truth  of 
our  religion,  which  we  now  derive  from  prophecy. 
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would  weaken,  instead  of  confinning,  the  argument 
derived  from  miracles. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  therefore  must  manifesthf 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
And  this  testimony  must  have  been  so  decisive,  as 
to  admit  of  no  ambiguity,  no  question,  whether 
their  predictions  relate  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  not.  There  must  be  prophecies  there- 
fore in  the  Old  Testament,  which  strictly, 
literally,  and  directly  predict  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  There  must  be  something  more  than 
passages,  which  may  be  accommodated  (as  it  is 
called)  to  his  life  and  character.  Passages  from 
classic  authors  are  frequently  accommodated,  or, 
in  other  words,  applied  to  a  present  event,  as 
descriptive  of  that  event.  But  siich  applications 
are  founded  on  a  mere  accidental  parity  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  such  cases,  there  is  no  previous 
design  on  the  part  of  the  quoted  author;  there 
is  no  connexion,  foreseen  on  his  part,  between 
the  quoted  words  and  the  event,  to  which  they 
are  subsequently  applied.  Though  they  are 
descriptive  therefore  of  the  event,  they  are  not 
predictive  of  it. 

There  must  likewise  be  something  more  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than  passages, 
which  predict  the  coming  of  Christ  in  a  sense. 
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which  is  sometimes  called  remote^  at  other  times 
secondary,  at  other  times  mystical.  A  prophecy, 
which  relates  to  our  Saviour  in  a  mere  remote  or 
mystical  sense,  can  hardly  come  within  that 
description  of  prophecy,  by  which  the  preaching 
of  Christ  was  made  manifest.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  inconvenience,  to  which  we  are  thus  ex- 
posed. For,  if  we  adopt  the  notion,  that  the 
prophecies  in  general,  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah,  have  two  senses,  a  primary  and  a 
secondary,  we  involve  prophecy  itself  in  such  un- 
certainty, as  to  deprive  it  of  the  character  ascribed 
to  it  by  St.  Peter,  who  called  it  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  no  pro- 
phecy in  the  Old  Testament  has  a  secondary 
sense:  but  I  mean  to  assert,  and  shall  hereafter 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  system,  by  which 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  general 
BuppUed  with  a  double  meaning,  is  untenable. 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  assert,  that  there  are  no 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  quoted 
and  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  events,  of 
which  they  neither  are,  nor  were  meant  to  be, 
prophetic.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  at  liberty  to  make  such  applications  of 
passages  from  Hebrew  authors,  as  we  make 
ourselves  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  But 
if  we  extend  the  doctrine  of  accommodation  even 
to  those  passages,  where  the  sacred  writers  have 
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both  declared  them  to  be  prophetic,  and  have  em- 
ployed them  as  arguments  founded  on  prophecy, 
the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  so  understood, 
amounts  to  nothing  less,  than  a  rejection  of  pro- 
phecy. And  even  with  regard  to  secondary/  senses, 
if  it  were  true,  that  the  passages  in  general^  which 
have  been  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  as  pro- 
phetic of  Jesus  Christ,  were  prophetic  of  him,  not 
in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  but  merely  in 
some  secondary  or  mystical  sense,  the  evidence  for 
our  religion,  which  is  founded  on  prophecy,  would 
be  much  less  satisfactory,  than  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  froi^ 
the  Old  Testament,  which  predict  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  their  plain,  literal,  and  proper  sense. 
For  such  passages  alone  can  possess  that  decisively 
prophetic  character,  which  the  declarations  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  us  to  expect 
It  shall  be  the  business  therefore  of  the  next 
Lecture  to  collect,  and  explain,  such  passages. 
And  when  we  are  satisfied  about  the  existence 
of  prophecies,  which  have  strictly  and  UteraUy 
foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  may  safdy 
inquire  in  another  Lecture,  into  the  foundnti 
of  secondary  senses. 

Dd 
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LECTURE  IX. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Lecture,  that, 
when,  agreeably  to  our  Saviour's  directions,  we 
search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
passages  which  testify  of  Christ,  for  passages, 
which  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter  give  witness  to 
Christ,  and  by  which  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  the 
preaching  of  Christ  is  made  manifest,  we  must 
search  for  passages,  which  relate  to  our  Saviour, 
according  to  their  plain,  literal,  and  proper  sense. 
If  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  though  appli^ 
cable  to  a  certain  event,  were  not  originally  writ- 
ten with  reference  to  that  event,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  prophetic  of  that  event.  No  pas- 
sage therefore  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  from 
mere  accidental  similitude,  may  be  accommodated 
or  applied,  like  a  passage  from  a  classic  author, 
can  be  included  among  those  passages,  for  which 
our  Saviour  commanded  us  to  search,  as  for- pas- 
sages, by  which  he  was  testified.  Nor  can  we,  in 
the  Jirst  instance,  include  those  passages,  which. 
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though  they  do  relate  to  our  Saviour,  relate  to 
him  only  in  some  secondary  sense.  F<wr  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering^  that  a  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament  really  has  any  other  meaning, 
than  that,  which  the  words  themselves  convey  by 
their  own  proper  import,  except  where  some  other 
meaniiig  has  been  affixed  to  them,  either  by 
Christ  or  by  his  Apostles.  In  whatever  case  a 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  according 
to  its  plain  and  literal  sense,  relates  to  some 
earlier  event  in  the  Jewish  history,  is  yet  ap- 
plied, either  by  Christ,  or  by  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  to  what  happened  in  their  days,  and  more« 
over  is  so  applied  as  to  indicate  that  the  passage 
is  prophetic;  of  that  passage  we  must  conclude^ 
on  their  authority ^  that,  beside  i:he  plain  or  pri- 
mary sense,  it  has  also  a  remote  or  secondary 
sense.  But,  in  arguing  from  that  authority  to 
the  existence  of  a  secondary  sense,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  argue  in  a  circle.  When  we  are 
searching  the  Scriptures  for  prophecies,  which 
testify  of  Christ,  we  are  searching  for  that,  by 
which  his  divine  authority  is  to  be  established. 
We  are  searching  for  the  means  of  establishing 
that  authority.  If  therefore  while  we  are  thus 
searching,  we  have  recourse  to  passages,  which 
depend  on  that  authority,  to  passages,  of  which, 
without  that  authority,^we  should  not  even  know^ 
that  they  were  prophetic  of  our  Saviour,  we  prcM 
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viously  take  for  granted  the  thing,  which  is  here- 
after to  be  proved.  We  argue  from  premises, 
which  are  only  so  far  valid,  as  the  inference  is 
valid,  which  we  deduce  from  those  premises.  In 
other  words,  we  prove,  as  well  the  premises  by 
the  inference,  as  the  inference  by  the  premises. 
Consequently,  when  we  search  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  prophecies,  which  testify 
of  Christ,  we  must  in  the  first  instance,  confine 
our  search  to  those  prophecies,  which  relate  to 
him  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  And  the  divine 
authority  of  Christ  being  thus  established,  in 
conjunction  with  the  argument  from  miracles, 
we  may  then  with  consistency  consider  the  pro- 
phecies, which  relate  to  him  in  a  secondary 
sense. 

Such  then  being  the  importance  of  those  pro- 
phecies, which  relate  to  the  Messiah  according  to 
their  strict  and  literal  sense,  I  trust  that  this 
Lecture  will  not  be  considered  as  tedious,  if, 
instead  of  producing  only  one  or  two  exatnples 
by  way  of  illustration^  I  extend  the  inquiry  to 
many  such  examples.  But  to  prevent  mistakes 
about  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  which  is  said 
to  be  literally  prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  term,  and  to  explain  what 
is  generally  understood  by  literal  interpretation. 
When  we  consider  the  senses  of  single  words, 
rwe  consider   whether  they  are  used  in  a  literal 
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sense,  or  used  in  a  figurative  sense;  whether 
they  are  used  in  a  grammatical  sense,  or  used 
in  a  tropical  sense;  whether  they  are  used  in 
their  primary  and  proper  sense,  of  used  in  an 
improper  or  acquired  sense.  But  when  we  speak, 
of  the  literal  or  grammatical  interpretation  of  a 
whole  sentence f  we  do  not  thereby  understand 
that  every  single  word  in  that  sentence  is  to  be 
construed  according  to  its  proper,  literal,  and 
grammatical  sense.  Even  in  the  plainest  narra^ 
tives  we  often  meet  with  single  words,  which  are 
used  in  a  figurative  sense.  Yet  if  no  mystical, 
or  allegorical  meaning  is  affixed  to  those  nar. 
ratives,  in  addition  to  the  plain  facts,  which  the 
words  themselves  were  intended  to  record,  those 
narratives  are  still  said  to  be  taken. in  a  literal 
sense.  In  like  manner,  if  a  passage,  instead  of 
recording  a  past  event,  is  a  record  of  a  future 
event,  that  passage  is  said  to  be  literaUy  under- 
stood, if  the  application  of  it  is  confined  to  th^ 
one  event,  however  figurative  the  sense  may  be 
of  any  single  word,  or  words,  employed  in  that 
passage.  This  explanation  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as  Hebrew  prophecy  abounds  with  figu-^ 
rative  terms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  examples,  which 
strictly  and  literally  relate  to  the  Messiah,  though 
in  some  of  them  we  shall  find  many  single  words, 
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which  are  highly  figurative.  But  I  must  pre^ 
viously  express  my  ohligations  on  this  suhject  to 
Bishop  Chandler,  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my 
guide  in  the  'selection  of  those  prophecies,  which 
literally  predict  the  coming  of  Christ.  Indeed 
a  better  guide  on  this  subject  we  cannot  have. 
No  man  has  more  clearly  perceived  the  impar^ 
tance  of  literal  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah ; 
no  man  has  taken  greater  pains  to  determine 
the  question,  what  is  literal  prophecy,  and  what 
is  not;  nor  has  any  one  surpassed  him  in  that 
kind  of  erudition,  which*  is  necessary  for  such  an 
inquiry.  Since  then  we  may  be  contented  with 
the  examples,  which  Bishop  Chandler  has  given 
of  literal  prophecy,  I  will,  now  prod^ce  them, 
fUKH)mpanied  with  such  brief  remarks,  as  th^ 
prophecies  themselves  suggest*. 

Beginning  with  the  last  prophet  in  the  Old 
Testament,    and    concluding    with    the    prophet 


*  A  minute  and  critical  examination  of  every  expression;, 
used  in  the  prophecies  here  quoted,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  plan  of  these  Lectures.  In  fact,  it  is  a  deviation  from 
that  plan  (as  explained  in  the  first  Lecture),  to  produce  so 
many  examples  relating  to  one  subject,  and  nothing  but  the 
great  importance  of  this  subject  could  justify  such  a  devia- 
tion. We  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  principles  of 
interpretation;  and  examples  only  so  far  accord  with  the 
plan^  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  those  principles. 
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Isaiah,  he  takes  his  first  example  from  Mala- 
chi  ill.  1.  '  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
'  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  :  and  the  Lord, 
.  •  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  tem- 
'  pie,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom 
'  ye  delight  in ;  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the 
*  Lord  of  hosts.'  This  prophecy  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  two  persons  are  introduced  into  it ; 
namely,  the  Lord  who  shall  come  to  his  temple, 
and  the  Messenger,  who  shall  prepare  his  way. 
When  two  or  more  persons  are  mentioned,  there 
is  always  less  probability,  that  the  agreement 
between  the  description  and  the  event  should  be 
accidental,  than  when  only  one  person  is  men- 
tioned. And  in  the  present  case  the  description 
not  only  corresponds  with  the  persons  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  John  the  Baptist,  but  corresponds 
with  no  other  two  persons  in  the  whole  Jewish 
history.  It  must  therefore  be  a  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist :  a  prophecy  of  our 
Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist,  according  to  its 
plain  and"  literal  meaning :  and  it  is  quoted  as 
such  by  our  Saviour  himself,  Matth,  xi.  10. 


The  second  example  is  taken  from  Malachi  iv. 
5,  6.  '  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
'  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
'  of  the  Lord.  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
'  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the   heart  of  the 
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*  children  to  the  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 

*  earth  with  a  curse.'  This  prophecy  our  Saviour 
himself  applies  to  John  the  Baptist,  Matth.  xvii. 
IS,  13.  Some  commentators  indeed  have  sup- 
posed, that  he  applied  it  only  in  a  secondary  sense, 
because  when  John  the  Baptist  was  asked,  *  Art 

*  thou  Elias?'  he  saith,  *I  am  not.'  John  i.  21. 
But  though  John  the  Baptist  was  not  literally 
Elias,  or  Elijah,  the  prophecy  might  literally  re- 
late to  him:  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  a 
whole  sentence  does  not  exclude  the  figurative 
use  of  single  words.  In  all  countries,  and  in  all 
languages,  it  is  common  to  afiix  the  names  of 
known  and  distinguished  characters  to  persons 
resembling  them  in  a  later  age:  and  there  Were 
various  points,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  re- 
sembled the  prophet  Elijah.  They  were  alike 
in  courage:  they  were  alike  in  zeal  for  the  re- 
storation of  pure  religion:  they  were  alike  in 
the  austerity  of  their  manners.  Truly  therefore 
might  John  the  Baptist  be  called  another  Elijah. 
And  though  he  was  not  literally  Elijah,  though 
he  was  Elijah  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  yet 
we  have  already  seen,  that  the  metaphorical  use 
of  single  terms  does  not  prevent  a  whole  passixge 
from  being  a  literal  prophecy. 

The  third  example,  which  is  a  very  important 
toe,  is  taken  from  Haggai  ii.  6 — 9.     *  For  thus 
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*  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little 

*  while,  and  I  will   shake   the  heavens,  and  the 

*  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land.    And  I  will 
^  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations 

*  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  House  with  glory, 

*  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.   The  silver  is  mine,  and 

*  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.    The 

*  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater,  than  of 

*  the  former,  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace, 

*  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  in  itself  far 
inferior  in  glory  to  the  ^rst  temple,  or  the  temple 
of  Solomon.  The  greater  glory  therefore  of  the 
second  temple  could  have  been  no  other,  than  that, 
which  it  derived  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Jews  themselves  have  always  understood  this 
passage  of  the  Messiah,  though,  when  the  Messiah 
was  come,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  be- 
cause he  did  not  answer  in  all  respects  to  the 
expectations,  which  they  themselves  had  formed. 
But  whatever  doubts  they  might  have  entertained 
during  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  whatever  expecta- 
tions they  might  have  formed,  while  the  second 
temple  was  still  standings  one  should  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  destruction  of  that  temple  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  total  failure  of  the  attempts, 
which  have  been  made  to  rebuild  it,  would  have 
convinced  the  Jews  of  later  ages,  that  the  Messiah, 
whom  they  expected,  as  the  glory  of  the  second 
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Temple,  could  have  been  no  other,  than  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  no  longer  roam  for  an  expectation 
of  the  Messiah :  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  future 
Messiah  being  the  glory  of  the  second  Temple. 
For  the  second  Temple  is  destroyed,  and  de- 
stroyed as  the  true  Messiah  predicted. 

The  fourth  example  is  taken  from  Zech.  ix.  9. 

*  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout, 
'  O  daughter   of   Jerusalem :    behold  thy   King" 

*  Cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvo- 

*  tion ;  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 

*  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  There  is  no  other 
event  in  the  Jewish  history,  to  which  this  pro- 
phecy  can  be  applied,  than  to  the  entrance  of 
our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem :  and  the  Evangelists 
accordingly  apply  it  to  that  purpose.  It  is  there- 
fore a  plain  and  literal  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
For  of  whom  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  it  be  said, 
that  he  is  both  just  and  having  salvation?  Of 
whom  but  of  Jesus  Christ  can  it  be  said,  that  he 
entered  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  described,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  King'  ? 

The  fifth  example  is  taken  from  Zech.  xii.  10. 

*  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
^  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace 
^and  of  supplications:  and  they  shall  look  upoH 
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'  me,  whom   they   have   pierced,   and  they  shall 

*  mourn  for  him,  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only 

*  son,  and  shall  he  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one, 

*  that   is   in  bitterness   for  his  first-born.'     This 
passage  is  quoted  by  St.  John  in  his  account  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  is  there  represented  as  pro- 
phetic of  our  Saviour's  being  pierced  with  a  spear 
by   one    of  the   Roman   soldiers.     An   objection 
indeed  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  diflfer- 
ence   in    the    personal    pronouns;   the  words   of 
Zechariah  being  *  They  shall  look  on  me,  whom' 
they  have  pierced,'  whereas  the  words  quoted  by 
St.  John  (xix.  37.)  are,  *  They  shall  look  on  him, 
whom    they    pierced.'      But    there    are    Hebrew 
manuscripts,    in    which    the    text    of   Zechariah 
agrees  with  the  text  of  St.  John;  and  even  if 
there  were  not,  the  first  person  is  so  frequently 
exchanged  for  the  third  person  in  quotations,  that 
one  cannot  allow   the   exchange   in   question  to 
form  any  serious  ground  of  objection.     The  pro- 
phet was  hardly  speaking  of  himself;   and  that 
he  could  allude  onlif  to  our  Saviour,  appears  from 
a  comparison  of   this   prophecy    with   the   corre- 
sponding prophecy    in   Isaiah   (liii.  5.)   *  he  was 
wounded    for    our    transgressions.'      Fot    if   the 
simple  fact,    that    one    of  the    Roman   soldiers 
pierced    our    Saviour's    side,   does    not  of  itself 
determine    the    prophecy    as    belonging    to   our 
Saviour,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  con- 
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fine  it  to  him  alone.  Here  can  be  no  accidental 
parity  of  circumstances ;  for  there  is  no  other 
person,  beside  our  Saviour,  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  prophet  can  be  applied.  He  is  assuredly 
the  only  one,  whose  side  was  pierced  for  our 
transgressions:  he  is  assuredly  the  only  one,  of 
whom  it  can  be  said,  that  he  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree. 

The  sixth  example  is  taken  from  Daniel  ii.  44. 

*  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  Grod  of 
'  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  not  be 

*  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
'  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and 

*  shall    consume    all    these  kingdoms,    and  shall 

*  stand  for  ever.' 

There  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  long  upon 
this  prophecy.  There  is  only  one  kingdom,  of 
which  we  can  say,  *  it  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 
There  is  only  one  kingdom,  of  which  we  can 
say,  ^  it  shall  stand  for  ever.'  And  that  kingdom 
is  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  seventh  example,  which  is  likewise  taken 
from  the  book  of  Daniel  (vii.  13, 14.)  is  a  similar 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  though  with  considerable 
amplification.  ^  I  saw'  (says  Daniel)  4n  the  night- 
^  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
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*  came  with  the  clouds   of  heaven,  and  came  to 

*  the    Ancient  of  days,   and   they   brought  him 
•near  before  him.      And  there  was   given  him 

*  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,   that   all 

*  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him : 

*  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which 
/shall    not    pass   away,    and   his   kingdom    that, 

*  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 

That  this  prophecy  was  literally  and  strictly 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
it  neither  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  fulfilled  in 
any  one  else,  is  so  obvious,  that  explanation  is 
Unnecessary. "  Of  no  temporal  prince  can  it  be 
said,  that  aU  nations  and  languages  shall  serve 
him.  Of  no  humctn  being  can  it  be  said,  that 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion. 

The  eighth  example  is  the  celebrated  prophecy 
of  Daniel  relating  to  the  seventy  weeks.  Ch.  ix. 
24 — 27.     *  Seventy  weeks   are  determined  upon 

*  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the 

*  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to 

*  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 

*  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 

*  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint   the  most   Holy^ 
^Khow  therefore  and  understand,  that  from  the 

*  going  forth  of  the  commandment,  to  restore  and 
/  to  build  Jerusalem;  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 
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'  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  thiieescore  and  two 
'  weeks.     The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 

*  wall  even  in  troublous  times.     And  after  three- 

*  score  and  two  weeks  shall   3Iessiah  be  cut  off, 

*  but  not  for  himself.  And  the  people  of  the 
'  Prince,  that  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the  city 
'  and  the  sanctuary :  and  the  end  thereof  shall 
'  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the   end  of  the  war 

*  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall  con- 
'  firm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week :  and 
'  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
'  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease ;  and  for  the 
'  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it 

*  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and  that 

*  determined,  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate/ 

No  prophecy  has  been  subjected  to  greater  con- 
troversy, than  this :  and  the  modes  of  computing 
the  chronological  parts  of  it  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  interpreters  are  numerous.  An  examination 
of  the '  various  opinions,  which  have  been  enter- 
tained on  this  very  difiicult  subject,  cannot  now 
be  attempted,  as  it  would  require  a  dissertation 
of  itself:  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose.  From  whatever  event  we  date  the 
computation,  or  in  whatever  manner  we  explain 
the  threescore  and  two  weeks,  after  which 
Messiah  shall  be  cut  ofi^,  the  description  of  the 
thing    itself  so  accords  with  the  circumstances 
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t>f  our  Saviour's  death,  that  we  cannot  apply  it 
to  any  one  else.  He  was  cut  off,  hut  not  for 
himself.  And  hefore  the  seven  weeks,  which 
were  added  to  the  threescore  and  two  weeks, 
had  likewise  elapsed,  that  is,  before  seven  times 
seven  years  had  elapsed  ctfter  the  time  when 
Messiah  was  cut  off,  the  people  of  the  prince, 
that  should  come,  that  is,  the  Romans  under  the 
command  of  Titus,  destroyed  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary.  And  that  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  was 
accomplished  according  to  its  strict,  literal,  and 
primary  sense,  is  evident  from  the  definition  of 
UmCy  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  A  prophecy, 
in  which  the  period  of  its  accomplishment  is  de- 
termined, is  incapable  of  a  two-fold  application. 

The  ninth  example  is  taken  from  the  prophet 
Micah,  ch.  v.  2.   *  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 

*  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 

*  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto 

*  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 

*  forth  have  been  of  old  from  everlasting.'  Nttthing 
can  be  clearer,  than  that  this  prophecy  was  strictly 
and  literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour* 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  our  Saviour  was  born  at 
Bethlehem,  a  town  near  Jerusalem,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  anciently  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephrata,  which  name  the  prophet 
Micah  retains,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Bethle- 
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hem  of  Judah  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the 
north  of  Palestine.  That  Bethlehem  of  Judah, 
though  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  was 
little  hcttcr  than  a  village  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  is  a  fact  universally  known.  That 
our  Saviour  was  a  ruler  in  Israel,  appears  from  the 
tenor  of  his  whole  life.  And  he  is  unquestionably 
the  only  one,  who  ever  appeared  in  the  form  of 
man,  of  whom  we  can  declare,  that  his  goings 
forth  were  *Jrom  everlasting.^ 

The  tenth  example  is  taken  from  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  (ii.  3,  4.) :  and  the  eleventh  from  the 
prophet  Amos  (ix.  11,  12.)  But  as  the  applica- 
tion of  these  two  prophecies  to  the  Messiah  is 
less  obvious,  than  that  of  the  other  examples, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  twelfth  and  last  example, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

This  example  is  taken  from  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  properly  begins  at  the 
third  verse.  *  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
^  men ;     a  man  of  sorrows  and   acquainted  with 

*  grief.     And  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from 

*  him :    he  was  despised,   and  we  esteemed   him 

*  not.     Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  car- 

*  ried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him  strick- 
^  en,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.     But  he  was 

*  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;   he  was  bruised 
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Hot  our  iniquities.  The  chastisement  of  our 
'  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  his  stripes  Vie 
'  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
■  astray :  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
'  way ;    and    the    Lord   hath   laid    on    IIi?a   the 

*  iniquity  of  us  ail.     He  was  oppressed,  and  he 

*  was  afflicted  ;  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He 
'  is  brought,  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter :  and,  as 

*  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
'  openeth  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from 
'prison  and  from  judgment;  and  who  shall  de- 
'  clare  his  generation  ?  For  he  was  cut  out  of 
'  the  land  of  the  living:  for  the  transgression 
-'  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.     And  he  made 

*  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich 
'  in  his  death,  because  he  had  done  no  violence, 

*  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it 
'  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put 
'  him  to  grief  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
'  an    offering  for    sin,   he  shall  see  his  seed,   he 

*  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 

*  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see 
'  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied. 

*  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
'justify  many:  for  he  shall  bear  tbeir  iniquities. 
'  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
'  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
'  strong :  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
'  death,  and   he   was   numbered  with   the  trans- 

Ee 
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*  gressorg,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  madd 
'  intercession  for  the  transgressors/ 

In  the  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  has  been  just 

quoted,  we  have  a  plain  and  literal  description  of 

our  Saviour's  sufibrings,  death,  and  burial :  indeed 

no  less  plain  and  literal,  than  any  historical  narra^ 

tive  could  be,  which  was  written  after  the  events 

themselves  had  taken  place.    And  that  this  literal 

description  is  really  literal  prophecy ,  is  a  matter^ 

which   cannot  be  questioned.     The  only  way  td 

prove,  that  it  is  history,  and  not  prophecy,  would 

be  to  prove  the  whole  chapter  an  interpdatian  in 

the  book  of  Isaiah.    Now  one  should  hardly  sup-^ 

pose,   that  it  was  interpolated  by  the  JewSj  to 

whom  it  is  a  serious  obstajde.    But  M  \t  is  an 

interpolation,    the  Jews   alone  could   have   been 

the  authors  of  it.     Had  it  been  interpolated  by 

ChristianSy  it  would  never  have  been  admitted 

by  the  Jews   into    their  copies  of  the  Hebrew 

'Bible.     Yet  it  has  been  universally  admitted: 

for  not  a   single    Hebrew  manusoript  wais  ever 

discovered   without   this   Chapter.      If  the  Jews 

however  cUd  interpolate  this  Chapter,  we  cannot 

poissibbf  supposes  that  the  interpolation  was  sub^ 

'sequent   to  the  death   of  Christ     They  would 

surely  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  tojkbricaf^ 

evidence  against  themselves,  though  their  vene^ 

ration  for  the  sacred  oracles  prevented  them  ftam 
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eocpunging  what  already  existed  there.  If  there^ 
fore  the  Chapter  is  an  interpolation  at  ally  it 
must  have  been  interpolated  before  the  events, 
described  in  it,  had  taken  place.  But  if  the 
Chapter  was  written  before  the  events,  described 
in  it,  had  taken  place,  it  is  still  an  example  of 
literal  prophecy,  whether  it  proceeded  from  Isaiah, 
or  proceeded  from  some  other  prophet.  And  it 
is  immaterial  whether  we  call  the  writer  of  this 
prophecy  by  the  name  of  Isaiah,  or  call  him  by 
any  other  name.  But  in  fact  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  Chapter, 
than  of  any  other  in  the  whole  book.  Nor  have 
the  Jews  themselves,  when  pressed  with  this 
prophecy,  though  they  acknowledge  the  difficulties 
to  which  it  exposes  them,  ever  attempted  to  eva^ 
those  difficulties  by  pretending  that  Isaiah  was 
not  the  author  of  it. 

Now  there  is  no  person  in  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  this  prophecy 
is  applicable,  except  to  our  Saviour:  and  to  Him 
it  is  applicable  in  every  point.  Of  whom  but  of 
our  Saviour  can  it  be  said,  that  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows?  Of  whom, 
but  of  our  Saviour  can  it  be  said,  that  h6*  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities  ?    Of  whom  else  could  it  be  said, 

K  E  2 
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that  he  was  stricken  for  the  transgtessioA  of  hia 
people,  and  that  his  soul  was  an  offering  for  stH? 
In  fact  that  single  sentence,  *  he  was  numbered 
with  the  tran^ressors,  he  bare  the  sin  of  many, 
and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors/  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  history,  which  the 
Evangelists  have  given  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
An  objection  indeed  has  been  made  to  that  part 
of  the  prophecy,  where  it  is  said,  ^  he  made  his 
grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death.'  For  though  our  Saviour  died  with  the 
wicked,  he  did  not  make  his  grave  with  the 
wicked :  nor  was  he  literally  buried  ivith  the  rich. 
But  the  objection  does  not  effect  the  Hebrew 
original:  it  effects  only  our  English  translation. 
Bishop  Lowth  has  more  correctly  rendered  the 
passage  in  the  following  manner :  ^  His  grave  was 
appointed  with  the  wicked ;  but  with  the  rich  man 
was  his  tomb.'  This  translation  removes  the  first 
difficulty,  but  not  altogether  the  second.  The  most 
accurate  translation  is  the  Latin  translation  of 
Professor  Dathe :  ^  Destinatum  quidem  ei  erat 
sepulchrum  cum  impiis,  sed  in  morte  sua  divi- 
tibus  similis  fuit.'  This  translation  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial.  In  consequence  of  being  cru^ 
cified  in  company  with  malefactors,  he  was  so  far 
'  destined  to  have  also  his  grave .  with  them ;  for, 
/according   to  the  common  course   of  things,  he 
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would,  after  being  crucified  with  them,  have  been 
also  buried  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
he  was  not  buried  with  the  rich,  being  laid  in 
a  sepulchre  where  no  one  had  lain  before,  yet  he 
was  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  rich,  being 
laid  in  a  tomb,  which  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  among  the  Jews  had  prepared  for  his  own 
family.  Thus  we  see,  that  every  part  of  thi» 
remarkable  prophecy  was  strictly  and  literally 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour. 

To  the  examples  already  quoted  from  Bishop 
Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  might  be 
added  other  prophecies,  which  literally  apply  to 
our  Saviour,  and  to  no  one  else.  But  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  one  more  example,  which  is 
an  example  of  great  importance.  In  the  ninth 
Chapter  of  Isaiah,  says  the  prophet;  *Unto  us 
*a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and 

*  the    government   shall    be   upon   his  shoulder; 

*  and  his  name  shall  be  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 

*  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 

*  Prince  of  Peace.   Of  the  increase  of  his  govern^ 

*  ment  and  peace  there  shall  be   no.  end,    upon^ 

*  the   throne   of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom 

*  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgement 

*  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.* 
Here  we  have  a  description,  which  is  quite  in- 
applicable  to   any    temporal  prince.     Whatever 
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allowances  be  granted  for  oriental  hyperbble; 
whatever  deductions  be  made  on  this  account  from 
the  grandeur  of  this  description,  there  is  one  part 
at  least,  which  must  be  taken  literally.  When 
Isaiah  declared,  that  of  his  government  there 
should  be  no  end,  the  expression  is  too  precise^ 
to  admit  any  latitude  of  interpretation.  This 
part  therefore  must  be  interpreted  literally.  But 
of  what  temporal  Prince  can  we  say,  that  his 
government  has  no  end?  There  are  also  other 
reasons,  which  prevent  its  application  to  any 
temporal  Prince  among  the  Jews.  The  prophecy 
was  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah^  to 
whom  indeed  a  son  was  bom;  but  a  son,  who 
was  neither  Counsellor,  nor  Wonderful,  nor  the 
Prince  of  Peace.     For  ^  Manasseh  made  Judah 

*  and  the   inhabitants  of  Jerusalem   to  err,    and 

*  to  do  worse  than  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord 

*  had  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel.' 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  9.)  And  his  government  had 
not  only  an  end,  but  a  melancholy  end:  for  the 
King  of  Assyria  *  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 
carried  him  captive  to  Babylon.'  Nor  did  many 
years  elapse,  before  Jerusalem  itself  was  levelled 
with  the  groimd.  And  if  we  examine  the  later 
period  of  the  Jewish  history,  if  we  endeavour  to 
find  in  this  sublime  passage  a  description,  either 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or  of  Simon,  or  of  Hyrcanus, 
or  of  any  other  prince  of  the  Asmonaean  race,  the 
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prophecy  is  again  inapplicable.  For  those  princes 
were  not  of  the  house  of  David :  and  to  the  house 
of  David  was  that  prophecy  restricted.  It  applies 
therefore  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
Messiah  alone. 

The  examples,  which  have  been  quoted  in  this 
Lecture,  a£Pord  sufficient  prooi^  that  the  Hebrew 
prophets  have  strictly  and  literally  foretold  the 
coming  of  Christ  How  far,  and  in  what  respect, 
they  have  foretold  his  coming  in  a  secandarif 
sense,  shall  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  next 
Lecture. 
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LECTURE  X. 

Fhe  examples,  which  were  quoted  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  Ltecture,  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that^  if 
agreeably  to  our  Saviour's  directions,  we  search 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  for  passages, 
which  testify  of  Him,  our  researches  will  not  be 
fruitless.  For  the  examples,  quoted  in  that  Lec- 
ture are  prophecies,  which  testify  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  their  plain  and  literal  meaning.  We  may 
now,  therefore,  without  anxiety,  inquire  into 
the  foundation  of  that  sense,  which  is  sonietimes 
called  the  remote  sense,  at  other  times  the  mys^ 
tical  sense,  at  other  times  the  secondary  sense, 
of  prophecy.  For  let  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
into  secondary  senses  he  what  it  will*  the  pro- 
phecies, which  testify  of  Christ  according  to  their 
primary  sense,  are  sufficiently  numerous,  to  supply 
us  with  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

• 

In  conducting  the  proposed  inquiry,  we  must 
examine  the  two  following  questions.     First,  we 
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must  examine  what  the  difficulties  are^  which 
attend  the  notion  of  secondary  senses  in  general. 
And  then  we  must  examine,  whether,  notwith-r 
standing  those  difficidties,  there  are  not  some 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  really 
have  a  secondary  seiise. 

In  the  first  place  then,  let  us  consider  the 
difficulties,  which  attend  the  notion  of  secondary 
senses  in  general.  With  respect  to  single  wards'^ 
there  are  few,  which  do  not  admit  of  more  senseii 
than  one:  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  th^ 
same  ward,  in  di£Perent  passages,  is  used  in  very 
different  senses.  But  then  it  must  he  ohserved; 
that  in  each  of  these  passages,  the  word  has  it9 
determinate  meaning :  and  that  it  is  not  allowt 
ahle  to  exchange  at  pleasure  the  sense,  which 
attaches  to  the  word  in  one  case,  for  the  sense^ 
which  attaches  to  it  in  another.  If  it  were,^ 
the  words  of  an  author  would  he  understood  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  that,  which  he  hinh 
self  affixed  to  them ;  they  would  not  he  signs 
to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  hy  the  au-* 
thor;  and  the  object  of  his  writing  would  be 
defeated* 

.  On  the  other  hand,  though  perspicuity  is  in 
general  the  first  duty  of  an  author,  there  are 
^es,  where  the  object,  which  he  hai;  in  vieW| 
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€an  be  attained  only  by  ambiguity^  It  may  be 
an  authors  design  to  write  enigmatical^ :  and 
tbis  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  tbe  selection 
of  such  words,  as  admit  of  two  different  senses 
In  one  and  the  same  place.  Words  so  chosen^ 
and  so  placed,  are  then  de9ignedbf  used  in  a 
double  sense.  But  in  such  cases,  though  the 
UH>rds  are  used  in  a  double  sense,  and  the 
author's  meaning  is  so  far  ambiguous,  there  is 
in  general  a  limit  to  the  ambiguity.  If  the  author 
intended  nothing  more,  than  a  common  enigma, 
it  is  a  thing,  which  admits  of  a  solution.  We 
may  discover,  not  only  what  the  two  senses  are^ 
in  which  the  ambiguous  term  is  used,  but  also  in 
what  manner  each  of  those  senses,  according. id 
the  author's  design,  is  to  be  applied.  And  even 
where  the  author  intended  to  leave  the  reader, '  or 
hearer,  entirely  in  the  dEar^,  with  respect  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  two  senses  attached  to 
die  ambiguous  term,  it  is  seldom  a  questi<m  what 
those  senses  are.  When,  for  instance,  a  heathen 
oracle  was  delivered  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as 
to  make  it  accord  with  a  future  event, .  whether 
that  event  proved  &vourable,  or  unfavourable,  to 
the  person,  who  consulted  the  oracle,  the  ambi- 
guity consisted,  not  in  any  doubt  about  the  senses 
themselve^f  between  whidi  the  person  had  to 
tehoose,  but  in  the  want  of  a  clue,  to  determine^ 
his  choice.  ,        : 
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^  There  is  no  analogy,  therefore,  between  the 
ambiguil|^%bservable  in  the  two  preceding  cases^ 
and  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  as  the  term  is 
understood,  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writings. 
When  we  interpret  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  besides  its  literal  meaning,  is  sup-* 
posed  to  contain  2.  mystical  meaning,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  prophecy,  which  is  supposed  to  contain, 
both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense,  the  grand 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what  that  secondary  sense 
really  is.  We  are  not  in  want  of  a  clue,  to 
determine  our  choice  between  two  senses  already 
known ;  but  we  want  a  due,  whick  shall  lead  ub 
from  the  knowledge  of  one  sense  to  a  discovery 
of  the  other.  The  primary  sense  of  a  Hebrew 
prophecy  is  ascertained  by  a  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  Hebrew  words.  But  no  such  grammatical 
analysis  will  assist  us,  in  discovering  the  seam^ 
dary  sense  of  a  Hebrew  prophecy.  Indeed  most 
writers,  who  treat  of  secondary  senses,  contend, 
that  those  secondary  senses  were  unknown  to  the 
prophets  themselves;  and  that  Divine  Providence 
so  ordered  it,  that  the  very  persons,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  words,  which  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  did  not  perceive  the  whole  extent  of 
their  meaning.  But  if  words,  employed  in  a 
Hebrew  prophecy,  were  intended  to  convey  a  sense 
so  remote  from  the  comm4>n  acceptation  of  the 
words,    that  even   the  prophet,    who   wrote  the 
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words,  did  not  perceive  the  sense  intended,  the 
same  divine  authority  which  cammunhfted  the 
prophecy,  must  interpose,  to  explain  *ihe  pro* 
phecy.  For,  without  such  divine  interposition, 
it  would  he  ahsurd  to  suppose,  that  we  could  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  a  prophecy,  which  the 
prophet  himself  was  unahle  to  discover.  If  we 
say,  that  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah 
may  be  understood  by  us,  though  not  by  the 
prophet,  because  we  have  the  advantage  of  having 
seen  its  accomplishmettt,  we  argue,  though  uncon- 
sciously, from  a  petitio  principii.  When  it  is 
previously  known,  that  a  prophecy  doe^  relate  to 
the  Messiah,  they,  who  live  to  see  its  accomplish- 
ment, will  undoubtedly  have  a  more  comprehen- 
eive  view  of  the  subject,  than  they,  who  lived  in 
a  preceding  age.  But,  when  the  question  is  in 
^igitation,  whether  a  certain  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, does  not  apply  to  the  Messiah,  has  also  a 
mystical  meaning,  which  does  so  apply,  we  take 
for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved,  if  we  begin 
by  arguing  about  its  accomplishment.  We  must 
ascertain  the  existence  of  the  prophecy,  before 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  can  be  matter 
even  of  inquiry.  It  is  true,  that  the  words,  in 
which  a  prophecy  is  delivered,  may  be  of  such 
general  import,  as  not  to  excite  the  notion  of  any 
i)ue  particular  event ;  but  that  a  particular  event 
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tnay  happen  in   a  future  age,  which  so  accords 

with  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  as  to  enable  us 

to  perceive  a  connexion  between  the  words  and 

the  event,   which  was  not  perceived  before  the 

event.     And,  if  a  prophecy  can  be  interpreted  by 

no  other  means  than  by  history^  or  by  the  actual 

arrival  of  that  very  event,  to  which  the  prophecy 

relates,  the  prophecy  must  in  that  case  be  Jkd^ 

filled,  before    the  prophecy  can  be   understood. 

But  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  throughout 

the  whole  of  *  this  reasoning  the  existence  of  the 

prophecy  \^  presupposed.    We  set  out  with  the 

supposition,  that  a  certain  passage  was  originally, 

designed  to  be  prophetic  of  some  future  event: 

and  then  comparing  a  particular  event  with  the 

description  given  in  that  passage,  we  argue  from 

the  similarity  between  the  event  and  the  descrip* 

tion,   that  the  one  is   connected  with  the  other« 

But  in  whatever  case  ^e  must  previously  exa^ 

mine,  whether  a  passage   of  the  Old  Testament 

really   was  designed  for    prophecy,   or  not;    in 

other  words,  wherever  the  existence  of  a  prophecy 

must  be  previously  established,   something  more 

is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  than  a  mere  cor^ 

respondence  between  the  passage  in  question,  and 

the  event,  to  which  we  apply  it. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  character  of 
prophecy  in  a  secondary  sense,  we  shall  find  that 
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the  existefice  of  every  such  prophecy  must  be 
established,  before  we  can  begin  to  aiigue  about 
its  accomplishment.  And  to  conduct  9uch  a 
proof  is  not  quite  so  easy,  as  many  writers  have 
imagined.  la  this  respect,  there  is  a  material 
difference  between  prophecy  in  a  primary  sense, 
and  prophecy  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  pri* 
mary  sense  of  a  prophecy  is  the  literal  sense  of 
the  passage,  by  which  the  prophecy  is  conveyed. 
And  this  sense  we  obtain  by  a  grammatical  ana- 
lysis of  the  words.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
discover  a  secondaiy  sense,  we  attempt  to  go 
Jkrther,  than  the  words  wUl  carry  us.  Beside 
the  plain  and  primary  sense,  which  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  do  convey,  we  seek  for  some  remote, 
or  mystical  sense,  which  the  words  of  the  pro* 
phecy  do  not  convey.  Consequently  we  under- 
take what  we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  of 
performing. 

It  is  true,  that  many  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  by- 
comparing  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  with 
the  double  sense  of  allegory.  Every  allegory  has 
two  senses ;  one  of  which  is  a  literal  sense,  the 
other  an  allegorical  sense.  And  a  knowledge  df 
the  ^rst  sense  leads  us  to  a  discovery  of  the 
second  sense.  Why  therefore  (it  is  said)  -may 
we  not  ascribe  a  double  sense  to  prophecy  ?  And^ 
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if  a  prophecy  has  a  double  sense,  may  we  not> 
argue  from  the  first  to  the  second  sense,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  we  argue  from  the  first  to  the 
second  sense  in  allegory  f  This  is  the  common 
argument  in  favour  of  that  system,  which  pro- 
Tides  a  double  meaning  for  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish^ 
the  other  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  But  the 
argument,  though  very  specious,  and  employed 
by  very  eminent  writers,  will  appear  on  exami^. 
nation  to  be  altogether  untenable.  It  is  founded 
on  a  supposed  analogy  between  the  double  sense 
of  prophecy,  and  the  double  sense  of  allegory; 
whereas,  the  two  things,  instead  of  being  analo- 
gous, are  totally  dissimilar.  When  we  interpret 
a  propheofy  to  which  a  double  meaning  .is  as-« 
cribed,  the  one  relating  to  the  Jewish,  the  other: 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  are  in  eithei^ 
case  concerned  with  an  interpretation  of  words. 
For  the  same  words,  which,  according  to  one 
interpretation,  are  applied  to  one  event,  are,^ 
according  to  another  interpretation,  applied  to 
another  event.  But,  in  the  interpretation  of  an 
allegory f  we  are  concerned  only  in  the  first  m-4 
stance  with  an  interpretation  of  words:  the 
second  sense,  which  is  usually  called  the  aUe^ 
gorical  sense,  being  an  interpretation  of  things^ 
as  was  fully  proved  in  the  Lecture  on  that  subject. 
An  allegory  is  commonly  delivered  in  the  form 
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of  a  narrative,  as  in  those  two  incomparable  aU^' 
gories,  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  sower,  and. 
Nathan's  parable  to  David.  And  the  interpret 
tation  of  the  words  gives  nothing  more,  than  the 
plain  and  simple  narratives  themselves;  whereas 
the  moral  of  the  allegory  is  learnt  by  an  appli-* 
cation  of  the  things,  signified  by  those  words,  to 
other  things,  which  resemble  them,  and  which 
the  former  were  intended  to  suggest.  There  ia 
9^  Jundamental  difference  therefore  between  thci 
interpretation  of  an  allegofy,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  prophecy  with  a  double  sense. 

If  we  proceed  with  the  parallel,  we  shall  find 
other  differences,  which  destroy  the  analogy  alto- 
gether. In  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  we 
are  concerned  with  historic  truth :  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  allegory  we  are  concerned  with  fnaral 
truth.  And  this  difference  leads  again  to  a  still 
greater  difference.  For  since  the  object  of  alle- 
gory is  moral  truth,  the  narrative,  which  conveyfif 
the  allegory,  is  commonly  ^/i&oii^,  as  in  the  two 
examples  already  quoted.  But  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  whether  we  consider  the 
primary,  or  consider  the  secondary  sense,  we  are 
wholly  and  solely  concerned  with  real  eventsw 
J^astly,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  we 
have  a  clue,  which  leads  us  from  one  senao  '  to 
the  other.  Sometimes  the  allegory  is  accompanied 
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"V^th  an  explanation:  and  even  where  an  allegory 
is  left  to  explain  itself,  the  application  of  one 
sense  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  obvious,  or 
the  object  of  the  allegory  will  be  defeated.  If 
the  iminediate  representation,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  words  of  the  allegory,  has  not  a  manifest 
correspondence  with  the  ultimate  representation^ 
or  the  moral  of  the  allegory,  we  lose  the  very 
thing,  which  constitutes  its  worth.  In  every 
allegory  therefore  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  clue, 
which  leads  from  one  sense  to  the  other.  But  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  prophecy,  to  which  a  double 
meaning  is  ascribed,  we  have  no  clue  whatever^ 
which  can  lead  us  from  the  primary  to  the  second* 
ary  sense.  The  primary  sense  is  suggested  by 
the  words  of  the  prophecy.  But  the  secondary 
sense  is  suggested,  neither  by  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  nor  by  the  things,  which  those  words 
signify.  It  is  a  hidden,  a  remote  sense;  indeed 
so  hidden,  and  so  remote  from  the  literal  sense^ 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknotvn  even 
to  the  prophet,  who  committed  the  prophecy  to 
writing. 

Yet,  with  all  these  impediments,  the  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  senses  received  such  an 
accession  of  strength  from  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation,  that  many  subsequent  writers 
have  agreed  with   him    in  the  opinion,  that  tbe 

Ff 
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system,  as  he  explained  it»  is  proof  against  every 
objection.  According  to  this  explanatioii»  the  ex- 
istence of  secondary  senses  in  Hebrew  prophecy 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  their  ^  logical 
propriety  and  moral  fitness/  The  secoiidary  sense 
of  a  prophecy  is  there  represented,  as  having  the 
same  relation  to  the  primary  sense,  which  an 
antitype  has  to  its  type.  But,  if  the  primary 
and  secondary  senses  of  prophecy  are  subservient 
to  the  same  end  with  types  and  antitypes,  it  is 
inferred,  that  they  rest  on  the  same  foundation. 
As  the  Jews,  for  instance,  when  they  sacrificed 
their  paschal  lamb,  were  not  aware,  that  this  was 
a  type,  prophetic  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  it 
is  argued,  that  there  might  be  verbal  prophecies 
of  the  same  event,  though  the  literal  meaning 
of  those  prophecies  no  more  suggested  that  event 
to  the  Jews,  than  the  type,  by  which  it  was 
prefigured.  And  the  moral  fitness^  as  well  of 
primary  and  secondary  senses  on  the  one  hand» 
as  of  types  and  antitypes  on  the  other,  is  argued 
on  the  following  ground.  The  Law  being  only 
a  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  the  Jews  were  kq^ 
in  ignorance  about  the  real  tendency  of  types, 
till  those  types  were  superseded  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  antitypes:  for,  if  they  had 
previaudy  understood  the  meaning  of  those  types, 
they  might  have  neglected  the  Law,  before  the 
fulness  x>f;  time  was  come.     A  fore*knowledge  of 
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its  intended  abolition,  a  fore-knowledge,  that  it 
was  onlf  a  shadow  of  better  things  to  come,  might 
have  induced  them  to  disregard  the  preparatory 
Dispensation,  even  during  the  period,  while  it 
was  destined  to  last  But  the  same  reason,  as 
is  further  argued,  for  which  the  Jews  were  kept 
in  ignorance  about  the  meaning  of  ^pes  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  must  have  operated  also  in  the 
case  of  verbal  prophet^  relating  to  the  Messiah* 
The  same  veil  of  obscurity,  which  was  thrown 
over  the  former,  is  supposed  therefore  to  have 
been  necessarily  thrown  ovet  the  latter,  in  order 
to  preserve  amsistenqf  in  the  several  parts  of 
fte  Je^k  Dbpe»«Z..  And  U  .hi/purp«e 
nothing  is  supposed  to  have  been  better  adapted 
than  the  use  of  secondary  senses ;  because  these 
senses  are  so  remote  from  the  literal  sense,  that 
they  oGCiurred  not  to  the  prophets  themselves^ 
Lastly^  to  the  objection,  that  secondary  or  my- 
stical senses  may  be  multiplied  without  end, 
while  the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  a  passage 
can  be  only  one^  it  is  answered,  that,  when  the 
system  is  so  explained,  the  secondary  sense 
has  no  less  its  limit,  than  the  primary  sense, 
the  one  bdng  determined  by  a  reference  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  the  other  is  determined 
by  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  ingenious 

F  F  2 
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sjrstem,  which  was  proposed  by  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Divine  L<^tion.  But,  if  we  ex- 
amine it  closely,  we  shall  find,  that  it  labours 
under  difficulties,  which  are  not  easily  surmounted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  this  system 
is  to  destroy  entirely  the  notion  of  prophedies, 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ  according 
to  their  Uteral  sense.  But  we  have  already  seen, 
not  only  how  important  it  is  to  shew  the  ex- 
istence of  such  prophecies ;  we  have  further  seen, 
that  many  such  prophecies  really  do  exist.  -  That 
the  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  destroy  the 
notion  of  literal  prophecy,  appears  from  the  very 
purport  of  the  system.  The  lo^cal  propriety 
and  moral  fitness,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
operated  in  one  case,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
operated  in  another.  The  whole  system  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  allowance  of  exceptions.  If 
concealment  was  the  object  of  secondary  ^enses^ 
that  object  would  be  defeated  by  every,  foophecy, 
which  fcMretold  the  coming  of  Christ  in  a  Uteral 
sense.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  author 
himself,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Grace,  speaks  of  the 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah;  as -^relat- 
ing to  him  generally  in  a  secondary  sense.  But 
in  a  part  of  his  Divine  Legation  he  appears  so 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  literal  pxyphecy^ 
that  he  allows  the  existence  of  some  such  pro- 
phecies, and  even  argues  against  Grotius^   who 
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denies  their  existence.    At  the  same  time,  being 
aware,  that  prophecies,  however  jfeir,  which  predict 
the  coming  of  Christ  according  to  their  primary 
sense,  are   so  many  obstacles  in   the   way  of  a 
system,  which  is  founded  in  obscurity,  he  endea- 
vours to  remove  those  obstacles  by  saying,  that 
whatever  prophecies  do  relate  to  the  Messiah  in 
their  primary  sense,  are  delivered  in  such  figti^ 
rative  terms,  as  to  produce  the   sam6  obscurity, 
which  is  produced  by  secondary  senses.   But  this 
attempt  to  remove  the  acknowledged  obstacles  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.    For  however  figurative 
the  use  of  single  words  in  any  passage  may  be,  yet 
if  the  passage  itself  is  interpreted  literally,  as  the 
primary  sense  requires,  we  shall  still  obtain  a  deter^ 
minate  sense.  We  shall  obtain  the  sense,  conveyed 
by  the  words  of  the  passage :  and  the  meaning  of 
each  word,  whether  literal  or  figurative,  will  be 
ascertained  by  the  context.    Let  the  /^n^i^  there- 
fore of  any  passage  be  as  figurative,  as  the  argument 
may  require,  yet  the  primary  sense  of  that -passage 
«an  never  be  subject  to  the  same  obscurity,  which 
envelops  a  mystical  or  secondary  sense.     It  is-  im- 
possible,  that  a  sense^   which  the  words  of  the 
passage  do  convey,   should  be  equally  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  reader,   with  a  meaning, 
which   the  words  of  the  passage  do  not  convey. 
The  system  in  question  therefore  is  irreconcUeahle 
with  the  notion  of  prophecies,  which  predict  the 
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coming  of  Christ  in  a  primary  stose.  And  the 
consequences  of  ryectmg  that  notion  are  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Another  difficulty,  under  which  the  system 
labours  is  this;  that  the  existence  of  a  thing  is 
argued  from  the  supposed  propriety  of  the  thing. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  things,  of  which  we 
might  plausibly  shew,  that  they  would  properly 
have  taken  place,  not  one  of  which  ever  has  taken 
place.      Even  therefore  if  it  be  granted,  that 
a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  literally 
relates  to  one  event,  has  a  moral  fitness  for  re* 
lation  to  another  event,   that  moral  fitness  will 
not  establish  the  existence  of  such  relation.    But 
let  the  inference  be   allowed,  and  the  existence 
of  the  secondary  sense  admitted,  it  will  still  be 
of  no  use  to  us,  unless  we  have  the  means  of 
discovering  that  sense.    And  how  shall  we  dis^ 
cover   that    sense   by   the   logical    propriety    or 
moral  fitness,  which  we  ascribe  to  it?  These  are 
qualities  which  attach  to  so  many  things,   that 
they  can  never  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  one 
thing.     If  we  say,   that  the  secondary  sense  is 
determined  by  a  reference  to  the  Christian  Dispen- 
sation, there  are  again  so  many  objects  of  reference 
in  the  Christian  Dispensation,  that  we  shall  he 
still  at  a  loss  for  the  particular  application.  In  the 
application  of  secondary  senses  we  are  concerned, 
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not  with  the  comparison  of  some  event  with  a  sense 
akeady  known,  but  with  the  comparison  of  s(»ne 
event  with  a  sense,  which  is  to  be  discwered,  and 
discov^ed  by  its  relation  to  that  event.  Conse- 
quently, if  different  interpreters  select  different 
events  for  the  objects  of  comparison,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will,  unless  they  abide  by  some  com- 
mon authority,  they  may  agree  in  the  opinion, 
that  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  secon- 
dary sense,  but  they  will  differ  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  question,  what  that  secondary  sense 
really  is. 


II. 


After  all  then,  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
mfstem  whateeer,  by  which  we  can  either  establish 
the  existence  of  secondary  senses,  or  by  which, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  existence,  we  can 
discover  their  real  meaning.  We  must  be  con- 
tented, therefore,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  Lecture,  to  resolve  the  question  of 
secondary  senses,  into  a  question  of  authority. 
In  whatever  case  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  according  to  its  strict  and  literal  sense, 
relates  to  some  earlier  event  in  the  Jewish  history, 
is  yet  applied,  either  by  Christ,  or  by  an  Apostle 
c^  Christ,  to  what  happened  in  their  days;  and 
moreover,  is  so  applied,  as  to  indicate,  that  the 
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passage  is  prophetic;  of  such  passage  we  must 
conclude  on  their  authority,  that  beside  its  plain 
and  primary  sense,  it  has  also  a  remote  or  secon- 
dary sense.  The  diflBculties,  which  no  human 
system  can  remove,  are  in  such  cases  removed  by 
Divine  Power;  the  discoveries,  which  human 
reason  attempts  in  vain,  are  there  unfolded  by 
divine  intelligence ;  and  the  same  divine  authority, 
which  communicated  the  prophecy,  interposes  to 
eiqplain  the  prophecy.  Though  we  oursehes  are 
unable  to  discover  any  other  meaning  in  a  Hebrew 
prophecy,  than  that  which  the  words  themselves 
convey  by  their  own  proper  import;  yet,  when 
we  have  such  authority  for  the  opinion,  that 
beside  the  plain  or  primary  sense,  which  the 
words  convey  to  us^  they  have  also  a  remote  or 
hidden  sense,  which  the  words  do  wd  convey  to 
us,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  question  the 
existence  of  that  sense,  by  opposing  the  result  of 
our  own  researches  to  the  decisions  of  unerring 
wisdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  therefore, 
which  attend  the  notion  of  secondary  senses  in 
general^  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  which  really  have 
a  secondary  sense.  But,  since  in  every  instance, 
iTfrhere  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a 
secondary  sense,  the  existence  of  that  secondary 
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sense  depends  entirely  on  the  divine  authority, 
which  has  ascribed  it  to  the  passage,  we  must 
wholly  confine  the  application  of  a  secondary 
sense  to  those  particular  passages,  to  which  a 
secondary  sense  has  heen  ascribed  by  divine  au- 
thority. There  is  no  supposed  logical  propriety,.' 
no  supposed  moral  fitness,  which  can  either  esta-' 
blish  the  existence,  or  lead  to  the  discovery^  of 
such  senses.  It  is  authority,  and  authority  alone  ; 
though  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  very  exerr 
dse  of  such  authority,  that  in  every  instance  where 
a  secondary  sense  is  applied  by  such  authority,: 
there  is  a  moral  fitness  for  the  application.  But; 
then  the  application  does  not  depend  on  such 
moral  fitness :  it  depends  on  the  authority  itself.? 
And  since  this  authority  is  confined  to  individual; 
easesj  the  doctrine  of  seioondary  senses  is  redudble 
to  no  system.  As  in  the  relation  of  types  to* 
antitypes  we  cannot  go  beyond  those  particular 
examples,  which  are  ratified  by  divine  authority^ 
^o  in  every  instance  the  same  divine  authority 
must  be  produced,  before  we  can  recognise,  in  a 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  sense, 

» 

Indeed,  if  we  once  transgress  the  limit  pre-* 
scribed  by  this  authority,  it  will  be  difiSicult  to 
find  ant/  limit  to  the  introduction  of  secondary 
senses.     For  since  the  secondary  sense  of  a  pas- 
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sage  is  a  sense^  which  the  words  do  not  convey 
qf  themselves^  it  is  manifest  that,  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  trust  in  our  oum  interpretatioUt  we  shall 
interpret  without  rule  or  guide.  Though  no  pas* 
sage  can  have  more  than  one  grammatical  mean- 
^gf  yet,  as  soon  as  we  b^n  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  invention  of  mistical  meanings,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  where  we  shall  stop.  We  shall 
come  at  length  to  that  wantonness  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  displayed  by  most  of  the  Jewish 
Commentators,  and  by  many  among  the  Christ- 
ian Fathers.  We  have  already  seen,  that  there 
is  no  analogy  between  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy and  the  interpretation  of  all^ory,  unless 
indeed  it  should  so  happen  that  an  all^ory  was 
meant  to  be  prophetic^  which  however  is  not  its 
usual  character.  But  such  was  the  fondness  for 
allegorical  interpretation,  that  instead  of  confi- 
ning it  to  allegory  itself^  both  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian Commentators  have  extended  it  to  history 
and  prophecy,  where  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
When  allegorical  interpretation  is  employed  wh^e 
it  properly  belongs,  namely,  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  real  allegory,  there  is  always  a  connexion 
between  the  literal  and  the  allegorical  sense. 
There  is  always  a  clue,  which  leads  us  from  one 
sense  to  the  other.  But  if  we  endeavour  to  find 
an  allegorical  sense,  either  in  histary  or  in  pro^ 
pheey^  we  endeavour  to  find  a  sense,  with  which 
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the  literal  sense  is  ^wholly  unconnected.  The 
sense  therefore  will  be  supplied  by  mere  imagina* 
tion :  and  not  only  will  ^  different  interpreters 
invent  different  senses,  but  even  the  sarne  inter- 
preter  may  invent  as  many  as  he  pleases.  Indeed 
there  have  befen  Jewish  Commentators,  who  have 
boasted,  that  they  could  discover  seventy  Midra* 
shim,  or  mystical  meanings  in  one  sentence.  Some 
limit  therefore  is  absolutely  necessary:  and  enough 
has  been  already  said  to  shew,  that  the  only  limit, 
in  which  we  can  confide,  is  the  limit  assigned  by 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

This  appeal  to  authority,  as  the  foundation  of 
secondary  senses,  is  consistent  also  with  the  plan, 
which  is  adopted  in  these  Lectures.  For  it  has 
been  already  shewn,  that  there  are  prophecies, 
which  foretel  the  coming  of  Christ,  according  to 
their  literal  and  primary  sense.  By  ^ese  prophe- 
des,  united  with  the  argument  from  miracles, 
we  establish  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  independent  of  secondary  senses. 
When  we  appeal  therefore  to  their  authority  in 
proof  oi  secondary  senses,  we  are  not  liable  to 
the  charge  of  arguing  in  a  circle.  Such  a  charge 
applies  only  to  those,  who,  while  they  undertake 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  religion  from  prophecy, 
yet  argue  only  on  the  supposition  oi  secondary 
senses.     For,  as  the  existence  of  secondary  senses 
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depends  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apo^ 
ties,  we  cannot  argue  from  those  senses  to  the 
truth  of  our  religion  without  taking  for  granted 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  we  cannot  apply  them  to  that  particular 
purpose,  there  are  other  purposes,  to  which  they 
nunf  be  applied.  For  though  they  prove  nothing 
hy  themselves^  yet  when  combined  with  those 
prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  their 
primary  sense,  they  serve  at  least  to  illustrate 
that  unity  of  design,  which  connects  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

If  we  further  undertake  to  examine,  what 
particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament  aflford 
examples  of  prophecy  applied  in  a  secondary  sense, 
we  shiEiU  find  it  to  be  a  question,  in  which  there 
ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever  will  be  a  diver-- 
sity  of  opinion.  For  not  only  are  conunentators 
at  variance  on  the  question,  what  are  literal  pro^ 
phecies  of  our  Saviour,  and  what  are  not,  >  but 
even  they  who  are  agreed  on  this  previous  ques- 
tion, are  still  at  variance  as  to  the  question,  what 
iqfpellatian  shall  be  given  to  those  passages,  which 
are  applied  to  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  minis- 
try, and  yet  literally  belong  to  another  periods 
That  there  are  such  passages  we  cannot  doubt : 
and  we  may  allege,  as  an  instance,  that  passage 
in  the  thirty-first  Chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is 
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applied  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Beth-» 
lehem.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  are,  ^  A  voice 
^  was  heard  in  Raniah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 

*  weeping :  Rahel  weeping  for  her  children,  re- 
« fused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because 

*  they  were  not.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  KefraiH 
*thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from 

*  tears :  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded  saith  the 
'  Lord,  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land 

*  of  the  enemy.*  This  passage  evidently  relates 
to  the  carrying-  away  of  the  Jews  into  captivity, 
and  their  future  return.  For  it  appears  from 
the  fortieth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  that  Ramdh 
was  the  place,  to  which  Nebuzar-adan,  the  cap- 
tain of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  first  brought  his 
captives  from  Jerusalem.  According  to  its  literal 
meaning  therefore  it  is  obviously  a  prophecy  of 
a  totally  different  event  from  the  massacre  of  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  by  order  of  Herod.  Nor 
do  we  perceive  how  it  can  be  a  prophecy  of  this 
event  even  in  a  secondary  sense.  For  not  only 
were  Ramah  and  Bethlehem  two  distinct  places, 
the  one  lying  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  other  to 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  consolation, 
afforded  to  Rahel,  that  her  children  should  come 
again,  was  a  consolation,  which  could  not  be 
afforded  to  the  mothers  of  the  murdered  children 
in  Bethlehem.  A  comparison  therefore  of  the 
sorrow,  expressed  in  the  one  case,  with  the  sor- 
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row,  which  was  felt  in  the  other,  oppearM  at  least 
to  constitute  the  sole  ground  of  api^cation.  StuA 
applications  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
events  recorded  in  the  New,  various  writers,  for 
instance  Bishop  Kidder  in  his  Demonstration  of 
the  Messias,  and  Dr.  Nicholls  in  his  Conference 
with  a  Theist,  have  called  hy  the  name  of  accom^ 
modatian.  But  other  writers  have  asserted  that 
even  such  passages  are  prophecies,  at  least  in  a 
secondary  sense,  of  the  event,  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  very  passage,  which  we  have  been 
just  considering,  is  introduced  with  the  words, 
^  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
*  Jeremy  the  prophet.'  Hence  it  has  been  infer- 
red,  that  St.  Matthew,  who  quoted  the  passage, 
r^arded  it  as  a  prophecy  at  least  in  wme  sense, 
since  the  use  of  the  term  *  fulfilled'  implies  a  pre^ 
diction  of  that  event,  in  which  it  was  fulfilled. 
And  if  in  the  opinion  of  an  inspired  Apostle  any 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  prediction 
of  that  event  to  which  he  himself  applied  it,  we 
must  conclude,  that  such  passage  really  was  a 
prediction  of  that  event,  though  we  ourselyes 
could  not  have  discovered  it.  To  diminish  how- 
ever the  difficulties,  which  we  should  still  feel  on 
such  occasions,  a  distinction  has  been  made  by 
some  Commentators,  especially  by  Professor  Dathe 
in  the  Notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  He^ 
brew  Bible,  between  quotations   introduced   with 
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the  formula,  ^  Then  was  fulfilled/  and  quotations 
introduced  with  the  formula,  ^  This  was  done  that 

*  it  might  be  fulfilled.'  Though  quotations  there- 
fore of  the  latter  kind  are  quotations  of  prcpheciesp 
relating  either  in  a  primary  or  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  those  very  events,  to  which  they  are 
applied,  quotations  of  the  former  kind  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  nothing  more, 
than  what  is  called  an  accommodation^  or  an  appli-< 
cation  of  a  passage  to  a  corresponding  event.  And 
this  distinction  has  really  a  foundation  in  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  themselves.  For  Surenhu*- 
sius  in  his  third  Thesis  De  formtUis  allegandh 
has  quoted  Rabbinical  expressions  corresponding 
to  the  expressions  of  the  New  Testament,  ^  Then 
'  was  fulfilled,'  and  ^  this  was  done  that  it  might 
^  be  fulfilled.'  And  it  appears,  that  the  latter 
expression  only  was  used  with  passages,  which 
were  quoted  by  way  of  argument,  or  proof.  But 
if  the  term  accommodation  be  applied,  as  it  is  by 
some  writers,  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  strong  expression^  *  this  was  done  that  it  might 

*  be  fulfilled,'  the  use  of  it  in  such  cases  is  neither 
warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
nor  can  be  consonant  with  the  design  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  Passages  so  intro- 
duced must  be  regarded  as  real  prophecies,  at 
least  in  a  secondary,  if  not  in  a  primary  sense. 
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To  use  therefore  the  term  aooommodatioiii  for 
the  passages  im  general^  which  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  applied  to  the  events 
of  the  New,  is  to  carry  the  principle  of  accommo* 
dation  to  an  extent,  which  it  will  not  bear,  ^or 
can  the  term  'secondary  sense'  be  applied  in 
that  general  manner :  for  there  are  certainly  pro* 
phedes  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to 
the  Messiah  in  a  primary  sense.  Indeed,  if  ail 
the  passages,  which  are  quoted  as  prophecies  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  mere  accommodations,  they 
would  cease  to  be  prophecies  alt<^ther.  They 
would  not  be  prophecies  even  in  name.  And 
though  passages,  which  are  prophetic  in  a  seeon^ 
dary  sense,  are  still  prophecies,  yet  if  all  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  predicted  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  a  mere  mystical  or  secondary 
sense,  we  should  not  have  that  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  which  both  our  Saviour  and  his  Apo« 
sties  have  taught  us  to  expect. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate,  and  place  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  preceding  inquiries  into  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  Many  of 
these  prophecies  relate  to  him  according  to  their 
literal  and  primary  sense.  From  these  prophecies, 
in  conjunction  with  miracles,  we  can  argue  to  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Their 
authority  being  thus  established^  we  can   appeal 
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to  that  authority,  as  evidence,  that  any  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament,  UteraUy  relating  to  some 
event  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  quoted 
by  them  as  a  propheof  of  some  event  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  a  prophecy  of  that 
event  in  a  secondary  sense.  But  as  not  all  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  UteraUy 
relate  to  events  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
are  in  their  application  to  events  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  applied  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  we  must  endeavour  to  distinguish  the  cases, 
in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  themselves  intended 
to  give  examples  of  prophecy,  from  the  cases,  in 
which  they  meant  only  to  quote  for  the  purpose 
of  similitude  or  illustration.  In  the  former,  we 
have  examples  of  prophecy  in  a  secondary  sense : 
in  the  latter  alone  can  it  be  said,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  accommodation. 


Gg 
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The  principles  of  biblical  interpretation 
having  been  explained  in  the  ten  preceding 
Lectures,  it  now  remains,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  proposed  in  the  first  Preliminary  Lecture, 
we  take  an  historical  view  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, according  to  the  different  modes  whidi 
prevailed  in  the  different  ages  of  Christianity. 
In  describing  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible  the 
historical  view  preceded  the  rules  of  Criticism^ 
because  a  history  of  Criticism  is  a  history  of 
factSf  and  the  rules  of  Criticism  are  founded 
on  those  facts.  But  a  history  of  Interpretation 
is  a  history  of  opinions^  which  may  properly 
follow  the  principles  of  Interpretation. 

The  earliest  interpreters  of  Scripture  were 
the  Jews,  who,  because  it  is  divinely  inspired^ 
considered  the  interpretation  of  it  as  subject  to 
different  rules  from  those,  which  are  applicable 
to  other  books  ^     They  considered  therefore   the 


^  That  this  is  a  mistaken  notion  has  been  already  shewn 
at  the  end  of  the  third  Lecture. 
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words  of  Scripture  as  implying  more  than  was 
conveyed  by  their  literal  sense^  whence  they  per- 
petually sought  for  remote  and  mystical  mean- 

*  9 

mgs  . 

_  # 

Philo,  a  Greek  Jew  of  Alexandria,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century,  had  an  additional 
motive  to  a  departure  from  the  literal  sense  of 
S<^ipture.  He  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  new 
Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  And»  as 
according  to  this  philosophy  the  writings  of 
Homer  were  explained  allegorically,  so  Philo 
applied  allegorical  interpretati(m  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  thus  converted  into  fable  what 
was  meant  for  real  history^. 

In  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  first 

» 

€i(  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  author  interprets  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  mystical  manner,  which  was 
then  familiar  to  the  Jews.     His  expositions  are 


^  According  to  Waehner^  in  his  Antiquitates  fibpfleorum, 
T.  I.  p.  $53.  the  Jews  supposed^  that  in  the  worcls  of  Scripture  ' 
there  was  a  sensus  innatus^  and  a  sensus  illatus.  And  as  the 
sensus  mysticus  was  included  in  the  sensus  innatus^  we  may 
easily  imagine  the  variety  of  senses>  which  niight  be  thus 
extracted  from  the  same  passage. 

^  The  mischievous  effects  of  applying  allegorical  interpret 
tation  to  r^  hist;^y  have  be^n  explained  in ,  the ,  seventh 
Lecture. 

6  G  2 
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80  many  examples  of  the  Jewbh  Medrash.  Andl 
this  mode  of  interpretation  he  dignifies  with  the 
appellation  of  ri^o-i;  \  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
is  almost  destitute  of  Scripture  quotations,  and 
affords  therefore  little  or  no  means  of  discovering 
the  author's  principles  of  interpretation.  The 
first  Epistle  of  Clement  (the  only  one  which 
has  any  claim  to  authenticity)  contains  various 
quotations  from  Scripture,  but  generally  without 
much  explanation.  Nor  do  the  Epistles  ascribed 
to  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  afford  much  matter  for 
a  history  of  biblical  interpretation. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  bom  in  Samaria  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  was 
a  Platonic  philosopher  before  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  was,  like  other  disciples  of  that 
school,  attached  to  allegorical  interpretation.  He 
considered  the  words  of  Scripture,  especially  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  containing  mystical  mean- 
ings, which  were  concealed  from  the  view  of  those, 
who  regarded  only  the  literal  sense.  This  appears 
from  various  observations,  which  he  has  made  in 
his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew*.     And   as 


^  Bamabs  £p.  c.  6.  Tom.  i.  p.  18.  ed.  CoteleriL  On  the 
words  Ti  X€7€<  tj  Tvua-i^  fjidderc,  his  Commentator  observes, 
scilicet  qiiis  sensus  spiritualis  et  mysticus. 

*  P.  285.  ed.  Thirlby,  he  says  woXXow  \oyow  tou«  dwoKeKa^ 
\vfifiivu9,  Koi  iv  wapa/SoXati  ij  fivarrripion,  tj  iv  arvfifioKoK  efyymtt 

Ae\67/uicyou9. 
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this  Dialogue  was  composed  for  the  puipose  of 
oonvinciDg  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  his  arguments  were  founded  on 
prindples  of  interpretation,  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves admitted.  But  we  must  not  confound, 
either  in  the  works  of  Justin,  or  in  those  of 
any  other  ancient  Father,  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  historical  facts  with  an  application 
of  types  to  their  antitypes.  An  all^orical  inter- 
pretation of  historical  facts  defeats  the  very  ohject 
of  the  historian,  who  intended  that  what  he  wrote 
should  be  considered  as  truth.  But  typical  in- 
terpretation, though  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
allegorical  interpretation,  produces  very  different 
effects.  The  application  of  a  type  to  its  antitype 
leaves  the  truth  of  the  history  unimpaired.  It 
'  is  not  the  principle  therefore  of  typical  interpre- 
tation, which  is  liable  to  objection,  but  the  excess, 
to  which  it  has  been  carried.  And  from  this 
excess  Justin  Martyr  is  certainly  not  free^. 


XeXeyniifov^.  At  p.  376.  ravra  fierd  'rroWov  vov  koi  ^JLvcrrtipioy 
yeyove.  And  at  p.  414.  \6yow  Be  rtva^  ovv  fiij  dwefivrifiowcvaa 
mporepov,  eliroifx  av  aprr  elcri  Zi  elpfi/jiivot  vvrS  rod  incrrov  depdm 
wovro^  Maxreuc  €iriK€Ka\vfjifjL€vu9, 

^  The  limits^  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  regard  to 
types  and  antitypes^  have  been  explained  in  the  sixth  Lecture, 
p.  374—379*  of  this  edition.  If  those  limits  are  disregarded, 
every  accidental^  and  even  imaginary  resemblance,  may  give 
rise  to  types  and  antitypes.  Hence  Justin  discovered,  not  only 
that  Moses  with  his  hands  extended  (Exod.  xvii.  12.)  was  a 
type  of  the  Cross,  but  that  the  Cross  was  typified  by  the  tree 

of 
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The  next  among  the  Greek  Fathers,  wlio 
is  worthy  of  notice,  is  Ircnseus,  who  wrote  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  Thougli 
a  native  Greek,  as  appears  from  his  name  and 
his  language,  he  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  in 
Gaul.  He  justly  objects  to  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretations of  the  Gnostics,  though  his  own 
interpretations  are  sometimes  as  fanciful  as  those 
of  his  opponents.  But  the  principle  of  in* 
tcrpretation,  on  which  Irenseus  chiefly  iAsisti^ 
is  a  kind  of  Traditio  hermeneutica,  to  which, 
he  appeals  as  authority  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  is  de- 
livered in  his  fourth  book  against  heresies,  c.  S6. 
He  says,  Quapropter  eis,  qui  in  £cclesi&  sunt, 
Presbyteris  obaudire  oportet,  his  qui  successionem 
habent  ab  Apostolis,  sicut  ostendimus;  qui  cum 
Episcopatiis  successione  charisma  veritatis  certum 
secundum  placitum   Patris   acceperunt^.     In  the 


of  life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden^  the  rod  of  Moses^  &c.  p.  325 — 
SS5*  ed.  Thirlby.  And  Theophilus  of  Antioch^  a  contemporary 
of  Justin  considered  the  three  days^  which  preceded  the  crea- 
tion of  the  two  great  lights  (Gen.  i.  14.)  as  tvvoi  tiJs  rpiaZo^. 
Ad  Autolycum  Lib.  ii.  p.  106.  ed.  Oxon.  1684.  In  p.  105. 
speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon^  he  says^  TavT-a 

Ze  ^eTyfjLa  koi  tvitov  etrc'^et  fxeyoiXov  fjiV<rrrjpioV  6  yap  ^Aioc   ev 
TUTTu  deov  €<rriv,  tj  Ze  (reKrjvri  dvdptovov.     With  the  same  ease 
Pope  Innocent  III  discovered^  that  the  sun  was  a  type  of 
papain  and  the  moon  of  regal  authority. 

^  P.  262.  ed.  Massuet     This  Chapter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments^  exists  only  in  the  old  Latin  translation. 
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same  chapter  he  adds,  Ubi  igitur  charismata 
Domini  ppsita  sunt,  ibi  discere  oportet  veritatem, 
apud  quos  est  ea,  quas  est  ab  Apostolis,  Ecdesiss 
successio,  et  id  quod  est  sanum  ^t  irreprohabile 
conversationis,  et  inadulteratum,  et  incorruptibile 
sermonis  constat.  Hi  enim  et  eam,  quss  est  in 
unum  Deum  qui  omnia  fedjt,  fidem  nostram  cus* 
todiunjt ;  et  es^m,  qjaae  est  in  Filium  Dei,  dilec- 
tionem  adaugent,  qui  tantas  dispositiones  propter 
nos  fecit,  et  Scriptural  sine  perictdo  nobis  ex- 
ponunty  &c/      . 

Irenaeus  appeals  also  to  a  Kavoiv  r^s  aKriQeias 
or  Regula  veritatis.  In  his  first  Book  against 
Heresies,  c.  9.  $.  4.  he  says,   O^rw  ^e  koI  o  t6v 

Kavoya  Tfj%  oKfideia^  aKXivij  ev  eai/ri^ /carej^cm',  ov  Sid 
Tov  ^irriGfiaro^  eiXfjKpe,  ra  ,fjL€v  ek  t<5v  ypa^wp 
^vo/uMTa  Kttl  Tag  \€^€i9  Ktti    Tttf    TTdpajioXas  emyvd-' 

a€Tai^.     And  he  concludes  the  chapter  with  the 

words,  €K  TovTov  yap  CLKpifiik  avviheiv  e(TTaiy  Kal 
vpo  Ttj^  airoSei^eay^f  Jiefiaiav  Tfjv  iiro  t^  '^dCKkfiGicus 
KJjpvaaoiuLevfjv  oKtfieiav,   koi  rriv   viro   tovtwv  Trepiire" 

TToifjfjiivijv  yj/evSiiyopiap,  Having  thus  concluded  the 
ninth   chapter,    he    begins    the   tenth  with   the 

following  words:  'H  fiev  yap  'EicicXi/cna,  Kalirep  icad 
oXtjs  T^s  oiKovnievfi^  €ws  wepaTcov  riji  yij^  hieawjapyivti^ 
irapd   oe    twv   AwoorToXwv   Kal   Titiy  itzeivwy  MoOtiTwv 


8  Ibid.  p.  263.  »  P.  46.  edMaswet 
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wapeiKafioSaa  rtiy  €19  iva  O^owy  waripa  wavroKparropOf 
Tor  ir€iroif|Kora  to¥  oipavov  koI  nyir  yrjv,  Kol  tos 
Oakaatrai,  kqI  irarra  rd  iv  airoltf  irum¥*  kcu  €19 
cyo  X/DUTToy   IfftTWP^    Toy    vio¥    Tov    Ocoi;,    ff.  T«  X. 

He  proceeds  with  this  fonnulary  of  faith  through- 
out the  first  section;  and  this  ancient  formulary 
of  faith  accords  in  suhstance  with  the  correspond- 
ing articles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  82nd 
chapter  of  the  same  hook,  he  says,  Cum  teneamus 
autem  nos  Regulam  veritatiSf  id  est  quia  sit  unus 
Deus  omnipotens,  qui  omnia  condidit  per  verboxa 
suum,  &c.^^  His  Regula  veritatis  therefore  was 
a  formulary  of  faith,  which  accorded  with  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

Here  we  may  introduce  the  Recognitionea 
Clementis:  which  were  written  by  some  author 
of  the  second  century,  and  shew  the  sentiments 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church,  re*^ 
specting  biblical  interpretation.  In  the  tenth 
book,  c.  42.  we  find  the  following  passage^* :  Non 
sensum,   quern   extrinsecus  attuleris,  alienum   et 

^ojbid.  p.  48. 

^^  P.  98.  ed.  Massuet    This  Chapter  exists  only  in  the  old 
Latin  translation. 

'"  Cotelerii  Patr.  Apost  T.  i.  p.  591.  The  work  exists 
aplj  in  Latin,  though  it  is  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Clement.  Cotelerius  in  his  Judicium  de  libris 
Recognitionum,  p.  484.  considers  it  as  a  production  of  the 
second  century. 
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extraneum,  debes  quserere,  quern  ex  Scripturarum 
auetoritate  confirmes,  sed  ex  ipsis  Scripturis  sen* 
sum  capere  veritatis.  Et  ideo  oportet  ab  eo 
intelligentiam  discere  Scripturarum,  qui  earn  a 
mqjoribuSf  secundum  veritatem  sihi  tradvtam^ 
servat,  ut  et  ipse  posset  ea,  quae  recte  suscepit, 
competenter  adserere.  Cum  enim  ex  dimn%& 
Scripturis  integram  quis  susceperit  et  firmam 
Regulam  veritatis,  absurdum  non  erit,  &c.  The 
Regula  veritatis  therefore,  th.ough  previously 
called  Veritas  tradita,  is  here  called  Regula  sus- 
cepta  ex  divinis  Scripturis.  Such  also  was  the 
Regula  veritatis  of  Irenaeus.  It  was  not  an  au- 
thority distinct  from  Scripture,  but  Scripture 
itself  interpreted  by  authority. 

The  order  of  time  now  brings  us  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  According  to  Epiphanius  he  was 
a  native  of  Athens,    but    he  was    educated  at 

r 

Alexandria,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  His 
writings  are  replete  with  quotations  from  Greek 
philosophers  and  Greek  poets ;  but  he  was  chiefly 
attached  to  that  species  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
which  prevailed  at  Alexandria.  Hence  arose  his 
predilection  for  allegorical  interpretation,  which 
he  has  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  Even  the 
ten  commandments,  which  were  unquestionably 
given  as  religious  and  moral  precepts,  to  be  taken 
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in  their  literal  sense,  are  explained  by  Clement 
in  a  mystical  or  allegorical  sense.  The  fifth 
commandnient  for  instance,  relates  according  to 
Clement,  not  to  our  natural  parents,  but  to  our 
heavenly  Father,    and   the   divine   Gnosis.      In 

his    Stromata,   Lib.  VI.   C  16.     'O  ie  ire/unrroy  €^^9 
«<m  \6y<K  ire  pi  riyu^  irarpo^  Kul  fAtirpos'   irairipCK,  Si 
Kai  aipiov  rov  Qeov  Xeyci  traKpik^^.     And  he    acLds» 
PL'TfTfip  ^e  ov')^,    ciSr  TII/6V,    ij   oiaia   €^   ffs   yeyov^z^ey^ 
oiSi\  (09  irepoi  hcSe^KcuTtVy  tj  eincXf/aia^^  dXX'jf  Oeia 

yiftiaii  Kal  (ro(f>ia.  He  then  gives  the  following 
interpretation    of    the    seventh    commandment. 

Molucca  5*  iarlv,  eav  riy,  jcaraXiiroSy  njy  €icicXj|tr£a<rrc- 
Ki^v  Kal  aXfiOfj  yvwaiv,  ical  rriv  ir€pi  Oeov  oiaXtiyj/iP,  eirl 
Ti)i;    lULfj    TrpoGYiKOwrav    ipytfrai   ^f/evo^   ooj^av,      Xheso 

examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  which  were  adopted  by  Clement. 
Indeed  it  appears,  from  what  he  says  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  that  the  plain 
and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  he  calls 

If  >/^t\iJ  awdyvoKTcSy  and  i;  irpo^  to  ypa/xfxa  awdyvuHTis^ 

produces  only  elementary  faith,  Ttiv  viariv  cToi'xeiiov 
TCL^iv  exouaav^^.    He  immediately  adds,  Si  o  koI  9 

TTpoy  TO  ypdfjL/JLa  dvayvdai^  aXknyopeiTcu,  He  then 
recommends    t^v     Sidirrv^ii^     rtjv     yvwaTiKtiv      Twy 


^  P.  816.  ed.  Potter. 

^*  Hence  it  appears^    that  the  'fifth    commandment   had 
already  received  an  allegorical  interpretation. 
>*  Ibid.  p.  806. 
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rfpfx(^Mv    i    irffOKOTrTovarji    ii^ri   Ttfs    iriorTCW?,    whence 

we  may  infer  that  literal  interpretation  was 
suited  to  those  in  whom  it  was  intended  to 
produce  only  elementary  faith,  and  that  as 
their  faith  advanced,  they  should  be  admitted, 
by  the  aid  of  allegorical  interpretation,  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  true  Gnosis.  This  would  re- 
semble the  practice  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
who  had  an  esoteric  philosophy  icfr  the  initiated, 
and  an  exoteric  for  the  uninitiated,  of  which 
Clement  himself  has  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion. Aeyovai  Se  Kai  oi  ApiaroTeXov^^  to,  fiev  ccrwre- 
pucd  elvai  tmv  avyy pa fi/iidTwv  avrwv,  to,  oe  KOiva  re 
Kal  e^wTepiKci'  aXXd  Kot  o\  Ta  juvcrrrfpta  Qefxevot^ 
ipoXoaofpoi  ovT€9,  Ta  auTwv  Soyfiara  to7$  fw6oi9  Kari' 
jfwaavy  ware  fjirj  elvai  dwaai   ctjXa    . 

But  notwithstanding  his  regard  for  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  his  propensity  to  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, he  still  appeals,  like  Irenaeus,  to 
a  Kavwv  Ttjs  dXijOelafSj  which  he  terms  also  xavwv 
cKKXijaiaaTiKo^.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  judgement  of  his  real  meaning  I  will  quote 

^^  This  SiCtTTTuf t?  ypoaa-TiKij  he  calls  also  tj  yva^ai^  tj  ayia  Sict 

T^?  Ttov  fpaipuv  €^riyri<r€to^.  Ibid.  ibid.  Also  in  p.  805.  he 
represents  the  truth  as  known  only  r(xi<t  ci?  yvwa-iu  fjLCfjLvrjucvoK, 
*7  Stromat.  Lib.  v.  c.  9.  p.  681.  ed.  Potter.  He  had  pre- 
viously described  the  similar  practice  adopted  by  the  followers 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Zeno. 
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the  following  passages.  He  describes  those  who 
rcrject  the  true  doctrine  (nfy  aXftOSi  iiicuTKoKicuf)  as 

persons,  oi  M>i  kqt  aj^iav  ToS  Oeov  ical  toS  Kvpiov  tov 
ypa<f>a^    Xiywri^    T€    koi    iro/90^i&>rrcf,    and     then 

proceeds  in  the  following  words:   irapaOnfcti  yap 

awoctiofiivfi  Ofip  ff  Kara  t»)v  toS  Kvpiov  CioaaKoXiav 
did  riv  AirotrroXwv  avrou  Ttj^  BeoaeficS^  irapaooo'itai 
nveah  re  icai  avvaaKtfat^.  *0  ce  OKOvere  ek  to  w^' 
iinK€KpviuLiuL€vtas  ofiXovoTi  KOI  iv  lULwrTfipifp'  ra  ToiaSh'a 
yap  €19  TO  ov^  XtyeaOcu  aXXf/yopeiTm*  exi  rev v  iw/ULa~ 
TWVf  ^lycriy  Kfipvl^are'  /jLeycLXo<f>pdyw9  T€  cic^e^o/uiciHM^  9cal 
v>fnfydp(09  wapaoioovre^,  koI  Kara  Toy  r^  ciXtfiela^  ica- 

poua  Sia<rd(povvT€^  to^  ypa<f)<k^^.  A  few  lines  after- 
wards he  saySy  ''Awavra  opOd  ivwwiov  t£v  awietrrtow, 

(f^lfalv  ij  ypCLK^ff    TOVTetTTl   TftJv  0<TOi  VIT    €WTOV^^    €raif>ff^ 

yurOelaatf  rwy  ypa<f>iiv  e^iiytfcriv  koto,  tov  eKKXticruurrucd^ 
Kavova  €Koe)(o/uL€voi  oiaawl^ovai'  kqvwv  ce  eKKXtfaicupriKo^ 
If  (Tw^ia  Kal  97  (TVfiffxoyia  vofiov  re  Ktd  'jrpo(f>ifr£y  -rff 
Kara  rijy  tov  Kvpiov  wapovaiay  irapaoi^fiivti  SiaBificti^, 

According  to  Clement  therefore  the  Kaywv  exxXiy- 
aiaoTiKOi  (and  consequently  the  Kaytay  dXirfieiasi) 
was  founded  on  the  harmony  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  with  the  New  Covenant.  Hence  it 
follows  that  his  Kavtav  dXrfieia^  or  Regula  veritatis 

^^  Strom.  Lib.  vi.  c.  15.  p.  802.  ed.  Potter.  See  also  p.  806. 
where  he  speaks  of  tj  yvwariKt}  dymy^  Kard  row  7^  oXif^cia^ 
Ka¥0¥a. 

^'  Kvpiov  is  here  understood. 
» Ibid.  p.  803. 
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was  professedly  founded  on  Scripture.  Whether 
Clement  himself  has  promoted  the  harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  his  allegorical 
interpretations  may  indeed  be  fairly  questioned. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principles  of  Ter- 
tullian,  the  most  ancient,   and  one  of  the  most 

• 

important,  among  the  Latin  Fathers.  Though 
contemporary  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he 
was  not  addicted  to  allegorical  interpretation. 
He  felt  none  of  the  difficulties,  which  pressed 
on  the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who 
were  Greek  philosophers,  while  they  were  Christian 
Fathers,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  phi- 
losophy with  the  Bible  by  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  latter.  Tertullian  allows  indeed 
allegorical  interpretation  in  prophecy:  but  even 
there  only  in  certain  cases.  He  says  in  his 
Treatise  de  resurrectione  camis,  c.  20.  Non  sem- 
per, nee  in  omnibus  allegorica  forma  est  prophetici 
eloquii,  sed  interdum  et  in  quibusdam'\ 

The  Rule,  by  which  Tertullian  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  guided  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  is  that  which  he  calls  the  Regula 
fidei.  It  is  important,  that  we  should  clearly 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  rule,   especially 

^^  Tom.  III.  p.  249.  ed.  Semler. 
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as  it  appears  to  be  very  different  from  what  it 
really  ia.  Of  this  Rule  Tertullian  says  in  his 
treatise  de  prsscriptionibus  hsereticonim,  c.  18. 
Haec  Regula  a  Christo,  ut  probabitur,  institute, 
nullas  habet  apud  nos  qna^stiones,  nisi  quas  hsereses 
inferunt,  et  quae  hsreticos  faciunt.  In  the  next 
chapter,  referring  to  Luke  xviii.  42.  he  adds. 
Fides  tua  (inquit)  te  salvum  fecit ;  non  exercitatio 
ScriptuFarum.  Fides  in  Regula  posita  est:  and 
he  concludes  by  saying,  adversus  R^ulam  nihil 
scire  omnia  scire  est.  In  c.  19*  he  says,  nan  ad 
Scripturas  provocandum  est:  and  he  concludes 
with  the  words  ubi  apparuerit  esse  veritatem 
disciplinae  et  fidei  Christianse,  illic  est  Veritas 
Scripturarum,  et  expositionum,  et  omnium  trar^ 
ditionum  Christianarum.  Lastly  in  c.  37.  he 
represents  the  R^ula  fidei  as  a  Rule,  quango 
Eoclesia  ab  Apostolis,  Apostoli  a  Christo,  Christua 
a  Deo  tradidit. 

In  consequence  of  this  description,  the  Regula 
fidei  of  Tertullian  has  been  compared  with  the 
Tradition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  is  with 
the  Doctfina  tradita  (for  there  are  various  kinds 
of  Tradition**),  which  is  called  by  Bellarmine 
Verbum  Dei  non  scriptum,  and  in  the  Class  Book 


^  Nothing  has  created  more  perplexity  in  arguing  about 
Tradition^  than  the  confusion  of  one  kind  with  another. 
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of  the  College  at  Maynooth,  Traditiones  divinse 
et  apostOlicaB^^.  This  kind  of  Tradition  is  cer- 
tainly employed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a 
Regula  fidei,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
what  according  to  that  Church  would  be  other>- 
wise  ambiguous  in  Scripture,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying,  what  the  same  Church  con^ 
siders  as  defective.  Yet  the  Rules  themselves  are 
of  a  totally  different  diaracter.  The  Church  of 
Rome  considers  the  Doctrina  tradita,  or  the 
Yerbum  Dei  non  scriptum,  as  a  Rule  of  faith, 
which  is  not  only  distinct  from,  but  wholly 
independent  of.  Scripture.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  it,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  sense  of  what  is  already  contained  (or  supposed 
to  be  contained)  in  the  Verbum  Dei  scriptum: 
its  authority  is  quoted  for  doctrines,  even  where 
no  cettempt  is  made  to  discover  them  in  Scripture  ^^ 
But  if  beside  the  passages  above  quoted  we 
consider  what  Tertullian  has  elsewhere  said  of 
the  Regula  fidei,  we  shall  find,  that  like  the 
Regula  veritatis  of  Irenseus,  and  the  Kavwv  akrfielas 
of  Clement,  the  Rule  has  no  other  foundation 
than  in  Scripture*^. 

t 

®  See  this  subject  fully  explained  in  the  Comparative  View 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Kome.     Ch.  I.  and  11. 

^  See  the  examples  given    in    the    Comparative  View. 
Ch.  II.  Sect.  3. 

^  Yet  so  anxious  are  the  Romish  writers  to  idii 
Tradition  the  R^ula  £dei  of  the  ancient  Fathers^  iSbM 
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As  Irenasus  appeals  to  a  fonnulaiy  of 
which  accords  in  substance  with  the  Creed  called 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  Tertullian  has  done  the  same. 
In  his  treatise  de  virginibus  velandis,  c  1«  he 
says,  R^ula  quidem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola, 
immobUis,  et  irreformabilis,  credendi  scilicet  in 
unicum  Deum  amnipotentem,  mundi  canditarem^ 
et  filium  ^us  Jesum  Christum^  natum  ex  virgine 
Marid^  crucifixum  euh  Pontio  PUatOy  tertid  die 
resuecitatum  a  martuie,  receptum  in  ccelis^  seden^ 
tern  nunc  ad  dexteram  Patrie^  venturum  Judieare 
vivas  et  martuos  per  camis  etiam  resurrectionem^. 
These  are  articles  of  faith  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  and  they  are  so 
far  from  resting  on  the  authority  of  Tradition, 
that  cJl  of  them  are  founded  on  the  dear  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Verbum  Dei  scriptum. 
There  is  no  pretence  therefore  for  comparing  the 
Regula  fidei  of  Tertullian  with  the  Doctrina 
tradita  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  he  ap- 
pealed to  it  in  controversies   with  the  heretics^ 


in  his  Dissertationes  prseviae  in  Irensei  Libros^  p.  cxiii.  says^ 
In  confesso  erat  apud  omnes^  non  Scripturas  tantum,  seel 
Traditionem  etiam  Regulam  esse  fidei  nostrse. 

^  Tom.  III.  p.  2.  ed.  Sender.  We  find  also  a  similar  de- 
scripticm  in  that  very  treatise  de  prsescriptionibus  hsreticoruin^ 
from  which  the  passages  relating  to  the  Regula  fidei  were 
given  in  a  former  paragraph.  These  passages  are  preceded 
by  a  formulary  of  faith^  c.  13.  corresponding  to  the  Apostles'' 
Creed,  and  which  Tertullian  expressly  calls  R^uk  fidei. 
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(for  on  other  occasions  he  has  appealed  to  Scrip- 
ture itself)  he  has  appealed  to  it,  not  as  an 
authority  dtstinci  fiom  Scripture,  but  as  an 
authority  founded  on  Scripture.  He  appealed  to 
it  as  a  Rule,  by  which  in  controversies  of  faith 
the  sense  of  Scripture  should  be  determined.  Ii  t 


I 


In  the  third  century  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Fathers  were  Origen  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Cyprian  in  the  Latin.  As  the 
principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Origen 
had  very  material  infiuence  on  the  interpretations 
of  subsequent  writers,  we  must  undertake  a  mi-, 
nute  examination  of  them,  which  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  they  have  been  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  He  compares  the  sense  of  Scripture 
with  the  awfxa,  the  ^uj^*),  and  the  irvevna,  which 
according  to  Plato  are  the  component  parts  of 
man ;  whence  arise  three  kinds  of  interpretation, 
denoted  by  the  epithets  a-w/uartKos,  ypvx"ios,  and 
itveuwaTwor,  In  his  treatise  -trepl  ap-^Uf  Lib.  iv, 
C.  11.  he  says,  wawep  yap  6  avOpwiroi  avveartjKev  €t 
aoijuaTos  Kat  */'i'X^s  koI  iri'ewftaTix,  Tov  aurov  -rpoirov 
VoniBeiaa   biro  xov    Qeov  eis  avOpioiri 

■Hip'tav  St^t/vai  ypa(pn'^.     In  reference  to  this  three- 
fold division  he  further  says'* 
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i&Tit  iira^  nioMl  n)v  ^^nrx^¥  M  ri  mf^a  rnt  *YP^^4^ 

f^^  ipn  ^lirtly.    At  othet  timed  lie  indtfdeft  the 

fo  ^^vyud^  tmder   the   ri   TtHvfutrudv;  ikbx  18   it 

Miy  to  disooter  the  different  bet#edi  then  eoH- 
ndered  M  Hiodes  of  interpretation*  Hence  the 
same  sentiment,  which  he  expresses  in  the  words 
jiMt  qnoiM,  he  expresses  in  the  aoth  chapter  of 
the  same  book  in  the  following  woidfe.   ^xcutstM^a 

y^p  ^fms  W€pi  vaoffi  rff^  detat  ypai^^,  in  itatrct 
M^y  2^1  TO  irvetz/DioTiicoir,  ^  itSarm  ii  ri  awfdiinruail^' 
inxXXa^ov  yap  iXiyjfjkTcu  iiwirrdp  ip  to  trmfMonkoip^ ^ 

Origen's  division  therefore,  may  for  aU  practical 
{purposes  be  considered  as  two-fold,  namely,  ^ 
^lULarucoy,  and  to  irrev/uoTurov  t  and  he  himself 
has  most  frequently  adhered  to  it.  The  formelv 
he  calls  to'  yj/iko^  ypafi^^i  the  latter,  which  &^ 
likewise  calls  Tvevixarucri  iiifyffcrift  h&  t^fptetiiaait§ 
as  leading  to  heavenly  wii^om^.  Upon  the  wt^Ie 
then  we  may  conclude,  that  Origen  had  only  two 
modes  of  interpretation,  the  grammatical,  and  the 
spiritual. 

But  he  speaks  of  spiritual  interpretation  under 

three  different  names;     In  his  Commentary  oa 

— —  --  - 

»  Ibid.  p.  i8i; 

^  Ibid.  p.  165.    He  there  says  that  the  diief  cause   oif 

heresy  is  f/  ypa<pij  Kard  rd  wvevnartKa  fAtj  vevotifjiif^,  d^^  «ov 
»  Ibid.  p.  170. 
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St.  Matthew,  Tom.  x.  c.  14.  he  says,  iSito^^i'  ye 
ftaXuTTa  e<jTi,  |UiJ  eioorow  Tpotroko-yeiv,  ixiioi  (TvvieuTWP 
•ta  T^v  avayafyfiK  rwv  ypa(pwv,  aXXa  t^  ypaunw^i 
■^i\ip  ■n-iarevovTwv^.  And  a  few  lines  afterwards 
he  adds,  liu'jrep  toi;  vofiov  avayiviaoKwv,  Koi  wcovtuv, 
Kol  \eywv  &Twa  eoTtv  dW^opoui^eua,  ovtio  koi  to 
emyyeXiov,  lus  eidewii,  Tjjpovfievtjs  t^?  Kara  Ta  yevo- 
fxeva  'laTop'ias,  tjji/  eiri  to  irvevfiaTiKa  avTaiOTov  ava- 
yuiyriv.  Hence  biblical  interpretation,  as  adopted 
by  Origen,  has  been  represented  under  the  four 
heads  of  grammatical,  allegorical,  tropological, 
and  anagogical.  But  if  we  closely  examine  the 
words  of  Origen,  we  shall  find,  that  whatever 
fanciful  divisions  may  have  been  made  by  later 
writers,  they  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Origen  himself  In  the  first  of  the  two  sentences 
quoted  in  this  paragraph,  the  ^"7  e'lloTt^  TpoiroKoyftv 
are  represented  as  fit)  aviev-rei  ra  t^s  avaywy^  Trnv 
ypa(pmv :  and  they  arc  equally  opposed  to  the 
■jriffTcuo^Te?  Tip  ypd/tfiaTt  '/'iXfji.  \Ve  may  infer 
therefore  that  dvaywy^  and  rpoiroXoyia  are  only 
different  names  of  spiritual  interpretation,  not 
diflFerent  kinds  of  it^'.    In  the  second  of  those 


»  Tom.  III.  p.  458.  ed.  Delarue. 

^  The  term  aiHtya-jii  was  applied  to  the  spiritual  sense, 
partly  because  he,  who  has  passed  through  the  literal  sense, 
Sva^lvti  ewi  Ttf  ili/fuiiaTiKa,  and  partly  becailse  irtpmipeiTai  tiJ 
E«i  t^  yp^fliiari  Kohuittia.  Both  of  these  explanations  are  g^ven 
by  Origen,    T.  III.  p.  458-459.     That  the  term   TpoiroXoyla 
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two  sentences  Origen  applies  avaywyii  to  the 
New  Testament,  as  he  applies  aXXiryopia  to  the 
Old  Testament,  whence  we  may  again  infer,  that 
they  are  only  different  names  of  the  same  thing. 
After  all  then,  it  appears  that  Origen  employed 
only  two  kinds  of  biblical  interpretation,  namely, 
the  grammatical  or  literal,  and  the  spiritual  or 
all^rical. . 

The  rule  which  he  applied  to  determine  the 
question,  where  grammatical  interpretation  should 
er  should  not,  be  used,  he  has  given  in  the  passage 


was  applied  to  the  spiritual  sense^  because  this  sense  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  tropes,  appears  not  only  from  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  Justin  Martyr  (p.  880.  413.  ed.  Thirlby)  but  from 
the  use  which  Origen  himself  has  made  of  the  verb  rpo-KoXtrfim^ 
in  the  place  which  we  have  been  just  considering,  and  in  which 
die  irra^revorrc*  t^  ypafAfiart  yj/tXf  are  represented  as  fiij  elZoret 
rpowoXoyeTw.  In  the  same  page  he  has  given  also  a  qiecimen 
of  tropological  interpretation.  Ovt«i  he  koi  Tpo7ro\oyri<r€K  to, 
Merayoerre,  iyfuce  yap  tj  /SatrtXeia  rtSw  o^pdwrnv,  Tv*  ol  ypafifjuz^ 
Tc?«j  frovreo'Ttv  oi  rf  ypafifiaTi  yj/tkf  wpotramwavofiepot,  ficrct'^ 

¥OOVVT€^    diro    Tti^    TOiaVTtl^   €k3o^«,    fJLaOflT€VO¥Tai    rp   hid  ItliTOU 

Xpicrrou  Tov  ifAyf/vj^ov  \6yov  irvev/iariKp  htahaiTKCtXt^,  KaXovfie^ 
fiatrtXeia  oipaptip.  From  this  specimen  it  is  evident,  tibat  th^ 
notion  subsequently  prevalent  in  the  Latin  Church  respectin^r 
tropological  interpretation,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  moral  inter- 
pretation {rpoiro^  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  mos),  at,  as 
Huetius  calls  it,  an  interpretation  ad  informandos  mores>  has 
no  foundation  in  the  works  of  Origen.  TpoiroXoyia,  like 
dmytaytj,  was  only  spiritual  interpretation  under  a  different 
nam^..  And  different  names  have  been  mistaken  for  different 
things*  .  ■  '    ^   * 


I 

I 
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above  quoted,  from  his  treatise  irepl  tJ/JX"*"*  Lib.  IT. 
c.  20.  where  he  says  that  grammatical  interpre- 
tation (to  aa>naTiKOB)  cannot  always  be  applied, 
■woXXa^oi)  yap  eXeyy^erai  adivaTOv  ov  to  aioftaTiKov. 
In  c.  18.  of  the  same  Book,  he  says,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  ouyl  ra  uW 
T^?  Xefews  irepuTTatLeva  fxova  SKXafijiai/etu'  evioxe  tov- 
Tioy,  oaov  cttJ  t^  priTta,  qvk  aXi?0wi/,  aXXa  Kai  aKoywv 
KOI  ahvvcLTwv  Tvy}(av6vTmv^*.  Whenever  therefore 
grammatical  interpretation  produced  a  sense,  which 
in  Origen's  opinion  was  irrational  or  impossible, 
in  other  words  irrational  or  impossible  according 
to  the  philosophy,  which  Origen  had  learnt  at 
Alexandria,  he  then  departed  from  the  literal 
sense.  Other  writers  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Scripture  has  been  compared  with  some  kind  of 
philosophy  supposed  to  contain  the  pure  deductions 
of  reason :  and  on  the  ground,  that  the  pure 
deductions  of  reason  must  be  rcconcileable  with 
Revelation,  the  latter  has  been  explained  into 
an  accordance  with  the  former.  But  Origen  adopts 
allegorical  interpretation  much  less  frequently 
than  his  predecessor  Clement.  He  admits  that 
historical,    that    is,     grammatical    interpretation. 


»  T.  I.  p.  180.  See  also  p.  181.  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  asseitB  in  his  Treatise  de  Came  ChrUti,  c.  3.  Non  pote§t 
non  fuisse  quod  scriptum  est.  When  he  exclaimed  in  c.  5. 
Certum  est  quia  impossibile,  he  meant  perhaps  an  impoisibility 
resulting  from  a  test  which  he  disregarded. 
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applies  in  many  mare  instances,  than  mpre  qn^ 

Xiftfud  intespnatatiOD :  iroXX^  wkeiom  ion  rd  iCttTa 

.wm^/iutriKWP^.    And  he  immediately  adds,  iraXcy 

fr9  a»  tJk  qAk  ap  lAwoi  n}if  Xryouroy  erroX^y,  t(/umi  tw 
maripa  xai  rtjif  futripa^  iva  €v.  aoi  yiytyroiy  y^opk 
wncr^  dmyttyH^  j(fin<fiMn^  TPYXaimVf  koI  niftfriopl 

He  fleeted  tib^ieJGare  the  all^^cHocal  interpretation 
at  the  Decalogue,  which  Clement  had  adopted'^. 

On  Cyprian,  as  an  Interpreter  oi  Sqaptuxe, 
^ere  is  but  little  tp  say.  He  has  no  b^ck 
Bxplained  the  prinqiples  of  Interpce^on  \)j  which 
lie  was  gnided.  He  pn^esses  indeed  to  follow 
^ertullian  ;  but  he  was  mudi  miNre  indined  tiiaa 
his  master  to  depart  fisom  the  literal' senqe  af 
Scripture.  He  has  allowed  himself  also  a  |atitud<( 
ef  inta^pretation,  of  n^faieh  Faeuhdus  has  given 
a  memorable  instance.  Facundus  (Lib.  i.  cap.  3.) 
haling  quoted  T  John  ▼.  8.  proceeds  to  eommeiit 
OH  the  f^jfoak  et  hi  Ires  unum  sunt.  As  thib 
dause  immediately  follows  the  words  i^iiitiis, 
aqua,  et  sanguis,  it  is  no  ea^  matter  to  apply 
Ae  daupe  to    any  thing   elae.    IBut  Fiteundus 


»Uud.  p.  ISO. 

^  TJbifi  app9a|»  more  fiiUy  &om  ids  eleventh  Hemily  en 

^<iRds  jof  idbte  fiii  X^n  .tEanslitiQQ^  Quid  apa§  art  jn  bSk 
aUegoriam  qu«rere/cum  ^di^cet  etiaia  kiera,? 
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appeals  to  authority,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
quod  tanien  Joannis  Apostoli  testimouiuta  Beatus 
Cyprianus,  Carthaginiensis  antistes  et  niartyr,  in 
epistola,  sive  libro,  quam  de  Trinitate  scripsit,  de 
J'atre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  dictum  intelligit 

The  fourth  century  produced  a  greater  number 
of  distinguisiied  writers  in  the  Greek  Church, 
than  any  other.  In  that  century  we  find  the 
names  of  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
lalem,  Epiphanius,  Apollioarius,  Basil  of  Csesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nazianziun,  Amphilochius,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Chrysostom,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  But  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  historical  vie>iv  make  it  impossible  to 
produce  quotations  irom  their  works,  as  was  done 
from  those  of  Clement  and  Origen.  Suffice  it 
then  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  these  two 
celebrated  Fathers  on  their  successors  of  the  fourth 
century  was  such,  that  allegorical  interpretation 
wpa  very  generally  adopted.  Among  the  writers 
above  named,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
was  the  only  one  by  whom  it  was  enrirely  re- 
jected. By  all  the  rest  it  was  adopted,  though  in 
various  degrees;  the  least  so  by  Chrysostom,  and 
the  most  so  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 


But  beside  allegorical  interpretation,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  already,  there  prevailed 
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in  the  fourth  century  a  kind  of  interpretation, 
which  was  called  xar  oUovofiiav ;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  intelligible,  this  mode  of  interpretation 
must  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  The 
term  oucoiH^^ia  had  been  already  used,  and  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^:  it 
had  been  used  even  by  Tertullian,  who'  speaks 
of  dispensatio  kut  otKovofilav^ .  But  in  the  fourth 
century  the  use  of  the  word  owovofua  became 
general,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  controversy 
respecting  the  term  oyuuxwo-iof.  To  the  use  of 
this  term  an  objection  was  drawn  from  what 
bur  Saviour  had  said  about  the  day  of  judgement  2 

irepi    T^9    rifjLep^^  eKeivrfi,   ri    r^   Apa^^   ovheh    otSev, 
ovc€  01  ayyeXpt  01  #y  ovpav^,    ovoe  o  vio^,   et  nitj   o 

irarrip^.    To  this  argument  the  answer  was,  that 
the  w(Hrds  of  our  Saviour  must  there  be  under- 


^7  In  his  Stromata,  Lib*  vi.  c..  ,15.  (p.  SQ^.  ed^  Potter) 
speaking  of  St.  Paul,  he  says,  roi^  wdan  wawra  yiyvea-dai 
tifioXoyei  Korrd  trvfiirepi^opav,  artoj^MP  ra  Kvpta  t»v  ZoyfjLartoy,  TmSk 
irayraf  Mphnaif,  A^cl  he  adds,  ^ewrrai  *rbivv¥  rf  owrt,  -ovy  of 
aufAir€ptip€p6fA€voi  3/  olKOPOfilay  amrtfpia^,  oJ3*  oi  wept  rtya  twv 
iv  fiip^t  a<pa\XofA€voi,  a\\    pi  eU  ra  Kupimrara  wapairiwrovre^m 

In  these  passages  the  terms  wyLwepitpopa  and  olKowofula  hav^ 
evidently  a  similar  meaning.. 

^  Adv.  Praxeam,  c.  2.  It  is  used  also  by  Marcus  Antoninus 
Lib.  XI.  c.  18.  (p.  330.  ed.  Gataker):   and  the  following  ex- 
planation is  given  in  the  editor's  note.    Kar*  olKovo^ktaw  fieri 
aliquid  didtur,    cum  aliud   quidpiam  specie  tenus  geritur^ 
quam  quod  vel  intenditur  Vel  revera  subest 
.    »Markxiii.  32.  . 
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.stood   KOT    oiKovofiiav,    or   oucova/mucws.     Thus    Gyill 

•of  Alexandria^  in  reference  to  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  St.  Mark's  Grospel,  says,  m  ayvoeiv 
0pfi(T€v  oiKovoiiiKm^.    After  a  few  lines,  he  adds, 

TOVTo    yap    ecTiv  .  airoSc jf ccrdcu    r^y    oUopofiia^  top 

Tfiowov.    And  again  he  says,    oiKovoii.€7  >  yap   rot 

JLptcrros  fitj  eloivat  Xe^ycov  ri^v  wpav  cKelvfiv   •    Clu^- 

sostom,  referring  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 

says,  airep  airavra  ayvola^  ptjfiaTa  fjp'  aXX  oik 
'ixyvowy  Tavra  eXeyev,  dXX'  oucovoi(a£v  ra  avTw  irpe^ 
.TTovra^^.     And    Basil    says,     oiKovofxel   &a    n^v   ufiv 

atrQeveiav^. 

-        '  '      '   .  •    •         •  '      ■ 

In  the  Latin  Church  the  principal  writers 
of  the  fourth  century  were  Amobius,  LaCtantius, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  Hilary,  Jerom,  and  Augustine. 
.Amobius  was  a  decided  adversary  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  as  appears'  from  the  quotations 
^ven  in  a  former  Lecture.  But  it  was  not 
rejected  by  Lactantius,  who  found  a  proof  of  the 


^  Tom.  V.  p.  218.  ed.  Lutetiae,  l6S8. 

**  Ibid.  p.  223. 

^  Homil.  78.  in  Matthasum^  Tom.  I.  p.  8I9.  ed.  Ducaei 
LutetisEr/ 1633. 

«Epist  CXLI.  Tom.  III.  p.  929.  ed.  Paris,  I6I8.  The 
-term  oUovofita  is  applied  also  to  other  purposes.  For  instance, 
Chrysostom,  in  his  45th  Homily  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes, 
(T.  III.  p.  403.)  applies  it  to  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  Acts 
xxi.  26.  In  short  it  was  no  less  useful,  than  the  modem  term 
Accommodation. 
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in  the  first  chapter  of  Genent^^. 
Aipbroae,  Bishop  oi  MiUn,  a  maa  oi  great  au- 
thority in  the  L^tin  Church,  was  a  decided 
advocate  oi  mystical  interpretation^.  Of  Hilary 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  he  was 
equally  attached  to  mystical  meanings.  Jerom 
was  highly  gifted,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew>  an 
well  as  with  Greek,  and  could  read  therei^Qre 
the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lanr 
guages,  which  very  few  of  the  Greek  Fathers* 
and  none  other  of  the  Latin  Fathers  could.  Se 
possessed  therefore  the  advantages,  which  were 
necessary  for  a  grammatical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  of  whic^  he  also  professed  himself  an 
advocate.  But  he  has  not  imfirequently  fallen 
into  the  enor,  which  he  condemned  in  Origen^. 
In  his  Commentary  on  Nahum,  he  admits  that 
he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  take  a  middle  ecmrse 


^  Institut  Lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

^^  His  notions  of  biblical  interpretation  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  passages:  Omnis  Scriptura  divina  vel 
naturalis^  vel  mystica^  vel  moralis  est.  T.  I.  p.  777*  ed. 
Benedict  Litera,  qus  occidit,  mentitur^  spiritus^  qui  vivificat, 
yprus  est  lb.  p.  1206.  Mysticus  sermo  coelestium  Scriptuiaruni 
sicut  panis  est^  qui  confirmat  cpr  hp^i^j  yp}ut  forti^  eibus 

jfim^  by  his  P^nedicti^e  j^tpr/?  in  4  Nj^  p.  57^   p^  |^ 
^^ppo^itipn  of  his  fUtfUJ^^ei^t  to  Philo. 

/**  HJ3  objecjtioKi  to  Qrigen,  quod  ita  aUegorizet  ut  historic 
auferat  veritatem^  has  been  noted  in  a  former  Lecture. 
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between  historical  (that  is  grammatical)  and  alle-  | 
gorical  interpretation".  But  whoever  departs  tU 
all  ftQxa  grammdtical  interpretation,  must  approxi- 
mate to  some  kind  of  allegorical  interpretation- 
Augustine,  whose  opinions  became  authority  in 
tie  Latin  Church,  has,  in  his  treatise  De  doctrina 
Christiana,  given  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  That  which  relates  to  grammatical 
and  allegorical  (or  as  he  terms  it  figurative)  inter- 
pretation, is  given  in  the  following  words :  late 
omnino  modus  est,  ut  quicquid  in  sermone  divino 
neque  ad  morum  honestatem,  neque  ad  fidei 
veritatem  proprie  referri  potest,  Hguratum  esse 
cognoscas^^ 


I 


I 


But  Augustine,  like  Tertullian,  appeals  also 
to  a  Regula  fidei.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  he  says,  that  where  any  man  doubts 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  consulat  Regulam  fidei, 
quam  de  scripturarum  planioribus  loeis  et  ecclesias 
authoritate  suscepit.  But  though  Augustine  here 
adds  Ecclesia;  authoritas,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  his  Regula  fidei  rested  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  that  of  Scripture.  His  third  book  opens 
with  these  words:     Homo  timens  Deum  volun- 


"  Neceiisitate  compellor,  quasi  inter  saxa  et  scopulos,  immi- 
nente  nau&agio,  inter  hiatoriam  et  allegoriam  orationis  mese 
cursum  flectere.     Tom.  III.  p.  [56H.  ed.  Martiaiiay. 

*"  De  doclrina  Christiana,  Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 


d 
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tatem  ejus  in  Scripluris  Sanctis  diligenter  in- 
quirit.  The  will  of  God  therefore,  according  to 
Augustine,  must  be  sought  in  Holy  Scripture: 
and  in  what  he  added  about  the  authority  of 
the  Church  he  meant  only  an  authority,  to  de- 
termine the  sense  ^  Scripture,  which  in  con- 
troversies of  faith  is  claimed  by  every  Church. 
He  affords  no  support  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Tradition,  as  an  authority  independent  of  Scrip- 
ture. And  even  were  it  true,  that  a  Doctrina 
tradita  existed,  the  discrepancies,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  four  first  centuries^ 
would  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  vehicle,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed. 


LECTURE  XII. 


A  WHOLE  Lecture  having  been  already  em- 
ployed in  explaining  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  the  Fathen;  of  the  four  first 
centuries,  our  historical  view  must  now  be  con- 
ducted on  a  narrower  scale,  and  in  a  summary 
manner ;  otherwise  1  shaQ  greatly  exceed  the  plan^ 
originally  proposed.  Nor  does  the  history  of 
biblical  interpretation  require  that  minuteness  of 
research  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Christianity, 
which  is  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of 
the  earlier  Fathers. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  were 
Euthalius,  Theodoret,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  ^ 
Euthalius  so  far  contributed  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that 
he  made  the  references  to  them  more  easy.  As 
Eusebius  had  divided  the  Gospels  into  KcijxiXaiay 

^  Some  of  the  Fathers^  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Lecture, 
as  having  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  are  referred  also  to  the 
fifUi  century,  because  they  continued  to  live  ||  that  age. 
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Euthalius  did  the  same  with  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.  And  the  division  into  (rrixoif  as  it 
marked  the  pamses,  detennined  frequently  the 
sense.  Theodoret  wrote  Commentaries  hoth  on 
the  Old  and  on  the  New  Testament.  Like 
Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  he  took 
great  pains  in  the  investigation  of  the  literal 
sense:  hut  this  did  not  prevcfnt  him  from  the 
adoption  of  allegorical  interpretation.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  Isidore  of  l^elusium. 

Andreas,   Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadociaiy 
wrote  at   the  beginning    of   the   sixth  century, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  abound^s 
with  mystical  meanings.    But   his  Commentary 
is  of  some  use  in  the   Criticism  of  the  Bible, 
because  it  is  accompanied   with    the  text.     To 
the  Commentary  of  Andreas  is  commonly  added 
that  of  Arethas,    who  was    likewise   Bishop    of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  though  some  authors  refer 
him  to  a  later  age  than  the  sixth  century.     In 
this  century,  as  original  commentators  began  to 
decrease,^  it  became  the  fashion    in    the  Greek 
Church,  to  make  collections  from  former  comment 
taries,  and  to  arrange  them  under  the  portions 
of  Scripture  to  which  they  belonged.     These  col- 
lections  acquired  afterwards  the  name  of  Sei/oac 
or  Catenae,  in  which  the  individual  writers  were 
considered  a0  so  many  links.     Hence  we  have 
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a  Catena  Patrum  in  Genesin,  a  Catena  Fattum 
in  Exodum,  &c.  a  Catena  Patrum  in  Matthseum, 
a  Catena  Patrum  in  Marcum,  &c.  For  a  further 
account  of  these  Catenfe  Patrum  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  GrEcca^. 


I 


From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  only  Greek  commentator 
of  any  note  was  Johannes  Damascenus.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  find  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, whose  writings,  however,  as  far  as 
we  know  them,  contain  but  little  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation. In  the  tenth  century,  (Ecumenius, 
Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  But  the 
remarks  are  taken  chiefly  from  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
and  other  jweceding  writers.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He 
wrote  also  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  minor 
prophets.  The  works  of  Theophylact  were  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  Greek  Church:  nor 
were  they  the  less  regarded,  because  his  principal 
guide  waa  Chrysostom,  for  whom  the  European 
Greeks  have  ever  entertained  the  most  profound 


•  Vol.  Vlil.  p.  637—700.  ed.  Harl^ 
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▼eneration.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Euthymiiui 
Zigahenus,  a  Greek  monk  at  Constantuaple,  wlio 
composed  a  work  called  Panoplia  dogmatiea^  wrote 
also  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Goapela 
and  the  Epistles.  Matthai,  who.  first  puUiahed 
the  Greek  text  of  Euthymius  on  the  four  Gospels', 
Tery  highly  extols  his  author,  as  an  aoeurate 
and  judicious  interpreter.  And  here  .we  must 
dose  the  catalogue  of  Greek  writers,  who  have 
contrihuted  to  the  illustration  of  the  BiUe. 

To  the  Commentators  who  have  heen  men* 
tioned  by  name,  may  he  added. the  unknown 
authors  of  the  Greek  Scholia,,  whidi  are  found 
in  the  margins  of  many  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
of  which  the  most  copious  collection  is  given  in 
Matthai's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ^or 
must  we  omit,  in  a  history  of  interpretation,  the 
Greek  Glossaries,  especially  those  of  Hesycliiu» 
and  Suidas. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Latin  Church, 
and  consider  what  progress  was  made  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  after  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  the  fifth  century  we  find  Tychonins,^ 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Eucherius^  Gennadiiipi. 
and  in  the^ixth  century  Casslodorius,  Facundua^ 


'  Printed  at  Leipzig  in  1792< 
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VigiUus  Tapsensis,  Fulgentius^  Priinasius,  Ju- 
nilius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  .and  Gregory  the 
Great.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  their  writings  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  any  thing  useful  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible\  The  original  languages  of  Scrip- 
tore  wei«  unknown  to  them,  gramniatical  in- 
terpretdtion  was  conseq[uently  disregarded,  and 
mystical  meanings  were  adopted  without  controul. 
Indeed  the  West  of  Europe  from  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  was,  partly  froni  the  devastation 
occasioned  by  the  Groths,  and  other  northern 
tribes^  partly  from  the  operation  of  other  causes, 
immersed  in  barbarism  of  every  description.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  power,  which  his  successors  exercised  with 
unlimited  sway,  employed  his  authority,  not  for 
the  promotion,  but  for  the  suppression,  of  learn- 
ing. He  became  indeed  an  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, taking  Augustine  for  his  principal  guide : 
and  he  acquired  all  the  celebrity,  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  darkness  of  the  age,  and 
the  situation  which  he  held. 

The    seventh    century  produced    no    biblical 
commentator  in  the  Latin  Church :  nor  did  Italy 

*  If  any  exception  were  made,  it  would  be  in  favour  of 
Cassiodorius .  (sometimes  called  Cassiodorus)  and  Isidore 
of  Seville. 

I  I 
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c^Y«4>i8  ledwatipn,  was  a  P?pdi^  o^.^WP^fit 
%  th^  ^  iipi  ubich  |i«i  lived,  ^if}  C<^i)»pft»^!t«ri^ 
f  «c«  ij^fdeed  G^ipmen^iie^  on  ^e^  L^ti^  y  i^t^^ 
ai)d  wr^  prwciptd^y  derived  froup  ..Ijhp  wji^^./^ 
Ain)nt«9q(  JeKWV  AMg^istine^  ai^,Gr|^9f^;  t^ 
Pr^ati-  But  bis  good  s^^sft.iaia^. sofwid  jif^^ 
apnt.  induct  Jiiin  to  adh^r^,  ,«q3e9|aU]r  i|^;f]t^ 
Ji^ew,  Testament,  .aa  wMch  a^  ,p9ftfif^)  HtM*^^ 
int«pretati^  thoi^b.  U  iqi|Bt  l)^.ia«Hi|^^  t]j^ 

)f»  Ima  wlf^;tiInea<2rt'%at^4<intO|wyaMf^!^^9FQ^^^ 
Ala>in,  a  ^W^i^et.pf  ,:V^flrfcjJ4rq^,^,Q)»^j^liedtfi^^ 

~*       ''"■  h.l  ;fTff'      ^TrH      rr^      1)1   .1      1)1.,.,^      i-'''-      ^TkT^ 
*  In  his  Epistle  to  Bishop  Acca  (Bedse  0pp.   Tom.  V. 

p.  k'is.  A.  amykm.)  ht  ^'."k^^^^micrmy^jiik 

iBtigcmmka  ad  dignmimn  timti  mvlncfls  arlifiatlwiy -obhw^^ 
Gr^^orius  vi^lantissunus  ( juxta  suum  noifien)  nostra  genus 

and  relates  to  t^at  Gospel  especially.  But  if  he  had  recourse 
ib  thiise  aiiil^otities  4n  6ne  tio^l/  Tiie'hahUy  ti^lect^^^i^ib 
elaen^Iiera   .'■it")   t..  '■.'.i!'-"..' !■?«;    ,.)"   ;^  ^f'-     >:b'^  ■* 

1723.  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  whole  Bible  is  ascribed 
t6  Bede.  *  But  Aether  €^  paiti  of  thtf  Att|j^iStooiiaf8rH»ii 
which  has  been  printed^  is  a  part  of  Bede's  translation^  is 
uncertain. 

7  Somevrriteroiuasert^wthiifelMdlBnr^mAsa'j^]!)^^ 
but  there   does  npt'H^pptarv/toi''.br^'«hyj  ttudiotitf^)  foti: 
assertion.  \i  |   | 


kitig  ttf*  ikfehjiai'^he  was 'iiVited'tb  Mix'  Ills  Ml 
detfde  at  the '  ympetW:^  (iout't,  wWie  hfe  'tetnkiiiM 
till  li?s  Wttfemfent'  to  tlie  Atbey  of  Sli.  M^fe 
at  l^dtfts.  Hfe  i;7brkfe  feontalti  vafimis  ireihtoltii 
ott  Sfcrijitiilfe.  But  lite  those  bf  feede,  they^d:te 
fchlefly  ta'teli  fhitn  fonnelp  writen^^  llabdiiiis 
iUdtttui^,  bdm  at  Maynti  in  776i,  wis  a  disci^I^ 
df  Aliftthi,^and  successJiTel3f'  bccattte'  Abbot  of 
Fuidaj  and  Airchbisfaop  of  Mayiitz.  He  is  flaiA 
til  \dve  lifefeir  tt^Uainied  with  Hebrerr  and  Gridt?: 
Wt  his  Cbikiiieiitaiies  were  Cdttrteritarfes'  on 
M  tjam  Biblfe!  ^The  fout^old  sense^^f  StSri^ 
tnr^j  %llich  lifis'  i^tieia  '■  by  mzbf' '  Sitftite  wi*t^i 
tfn  thfe '  «tiiljj6sed  ^^atetllor(ty '  of  Chr^eA*,  v^Ut 
works    they    could    read    in    the    translation   of 

whtise  authiofffty,  hotk  on  aceount  Qf>his^'iea9?ii|iig^ 
#d  of  his  hifi:n  rank,  was  ^o  &;reat  in  the  niftm 

TTT"     <!»     •     ,  f'^si.i*    'Mtur-   ftA..fy   'ifPi.'.^tJDi.i'.i^rJ  ■^.Lriijro'.ntl 

aad  following^  loenturies,  that.  Jbisisc»l^in)iQnte,»rW 
tebfidal  ilQttefprfetatiott  aite  etrtkleft  W  fftrtfcriair 

.BQfriw-  ,.#  ,tte: <e^  i.ftf cm  iw  yplfpm  #jM 

works,  whidi  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1^26^ 
{Muxamogfiripituramit  .Ja   this  rtareatise  ;.he  :says» 


.1,;^  »      ..     .  \.  '.      ■  ,.  »    .-.  » 


Ji' 


'Thai  0tigen  has  afforded,  no  real  authority  ior  thai 
"ftuicifttl  division  has  been  sheiii^n  in  the  ipreoeding .  Lecture. 

I  I  2 
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^Quisquis  ad  sacne  spriptursB  nqtitiam  desidefat 
pervenire,  prius  diligenter  consideret,  quando 
histarice^  quando  aUegorice^  quango  anagogicBy 
quando  tropolcgice  suam  narrationei^  contexat. 
^as  namque  quatuor  intelligentias,  videlicet, 
lu8toriain»  all^riam,  tropologiam,  ,  anago^ain^ 
quatuor  matris  sapientise  filias  Tocamus,  He  adds. 
Mater  quippe  Sapientia  per  hos  adpptionis  fliios 
pMdt,  conferens.insipientibus  a^ue  tenerii  jpotuni' 
in  l^acte  histome^  in  fide  autem  profidentibus 
dbum  in  pane  aUegaruBy  bonis  Vero  et  strenue 
operantibuSi  et  operibus  bonis  ipsudantibus  satie* 
tatem  in  refectione  trapolqgue,  illis  d^nique  qur 
ab  imis  per  contemptum  terrenorum  suspensi,  et 
ad  summa  per  coeleste  desiderium  sunt  proyecti, 
sobriam  tbeqric^e  cont^pUtionis  ebnetatem  m 
vino  anagcfft^.  ,  , 

,  In  tbe  ninth  century  Walamd  Stfabo,  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Rabanus  Maunuu  a  Monk  ^n,  the  Abbev 
of  Fulda^  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Keicfaenau. 
compiled  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  wmpli  was 
sjabsequently  called  Glossa  (^dinana »  on  account 
of  tits  general  adoption.  No  other  Cgmmentatbr 
of  the  ninth  century  is  worthy  of  notice,  except 
Druthmar,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  wrote  a  Com- 


.•■■•■  «  •  f 

^  It  must  be  distinguished  from .  tKe  GlcMsa  ihterlmearis^ 
which  was  compiled  by  Anselm  in  the  twelftt^  ceimiryi    "'" 
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h'V;!,ivMl<    aTi;rtfii.»ii    '4>iHirjj,^  .j or,-  Lr    -''iif>^ur^) 

mentary  on  St.  Mattnew.  Beang  well  acquainted 
With  the  original,  he  was  petter  quaufiea  thaft 
most  other  Latm  writers,  to  ipvestigatp  the 
grammatical  sense :  and,  as  he  forms  a  remarkahle 
exception  to  tiie  thep  prevamng  taste  for  spmtual 
meanings,  I  will  quotq  his  own  words  on  the 
suhject  .  Studui  plus  histoncum  sensum  seqid 
quam  spmtalem,  quia  irrationaDue  iolini  videtur 
spintalenn  mtelli^entiam  m  lihro  auquo  quserere, 
et  histoncam  penitus  ignorare,  quum  iiistona 
lundameiftum  omnis  mtelligentise  est,  et  ipsa 
pnmitus  quaerenda  et  ampiexanda,  et  sine  ipi^ 
eriecte  ad  aliam  non  possit  transm. 

ihe  tenth  and  eleventh  centimes  produced 
no  commentator  m  th6  West  of  Europe,  that 
is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  twelfth  obtftuiy  tie 
mo9t  distipguished  writer  was  Petrus  Lombardus, 
who,  from .  the  worl^  which  he  cotnposed  acquired 
the  tiile  ftfV1Vl!ajgister  Sehientiarum.'  jffe'Wdic? 
observ^tipns  on  the  Epistles  ol  St.  i?at^^^  wKicn 

were  chiefly  taKen  from  Jerom   and  Augustine. 

imjQ:»;i:   ii.<  .-liKUfLiU?  ■•■'/''H^^>  inWuii  AU"')' ''        k 
But  he  was  less  celebrated  as  an  interpreter  of 

Scripture,  than  he  .w^s  as  a  schorastic  Diviife.     In 

the  thirteenth  century  we  find  Thomas  Aquinas, 


^®  They  are  contained  in  his  Prologue  to  St.  Matthew, 
which  IS  printed  m  the.  Maxima  bibhotheca  veterum  patrum. 
Tom.  XV.  p.  86. 
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itkMhto  eifdnetat  flchblastic  DiTine,  Wlio  tlieini^ 
ilnitUted  tiie  title  of  Doctor  AngeHooff.  !9at 
be  contributed  little  to  the  interpretation  of' the 
BiUe;  as  all  that  he  wrote  for  that  purpoae 
was  diiefly  copied  from  Augustine.  In  the  same 
century  we  find  Hugo  de  St.  Caro,  who  adopted 
the  four-fold  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Hei  oom^ 
posed  also  a  Concordance,  and  divided  the  Vulgate 
itito  the  chapten  which  are  now  in  use.  In 
the  same  century  we  find  also  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  Bonaventura,  The  former,  who  was  Bishop 
0f  Itatisbon,  attempted  to  unite  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy^'  with  an  allegorical  interpretation  <xf 
the  Bible;  The  latter,  who  acquired  the  title  6f 
Doctor  Seraphicus,  was  a  Cai^dinal,  and  Bishbp 
of  A3ba. '  He  was  both  a  mystic,  and  a  ^hblaitU 
Divine.  In  his  treatise'  de  profunditMe  saet^ 
SctiptUr8^'^  be  s^  Habet  sacra  Serilptukir 'prd^ 
fiinditatetti,  ^uss  consistit  in  multi^^citate  myistii 
tastixm  intblligentiarum.  He  tfae(n  adopts  thci  ISmit 
usual'  senses,  of  which  in  his  Commentary  -on^  t&e 
twenty*-tliird  'I^salm^^  he  finds  an  emblems  in'  tlie 
four  feet  of  th^  table  mentioned  in  the  fifth  verset 
But  he  afteifwards' proceeded  to  a  setem-fold  'sebse, 

"  During  tte  miaile  age^' Arfstotlt  wW  '^ei!  iii  k'  Xatin 
trangktion,  which 'luid  'been  niadttlVfim  anlAriiUctraivslMito 
Qf  the  Gr^k.  ,         .      r         ,,     ^,    ^ 

^  BonaveuturaB  Opp.  Toiia.  V  i.  p.  7-  ei  iKoguntijej  ^ISCQ. 

^3  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  tK96.  '         '*     ♦    '  '  «^      '^»«      hu  ' 


Boqlirrrpl^t.ih&.^v^vsealsi  iB,  ijt^eiijgft];^  c^B^ 
WA»^inI)leiilatical.o£th9BU^  vdtilfi . <Fei^, ,($iv^ 

,11.  Jlcrp  it  jiwjsr  be  proper  to  notice  iJbe^gg&ei;^! 
e%fei Mf!W«'^lfldlplwtic  tfe^c^K.oji,  th#f  ip^ 
pietatjOB  Qfi  tli^rPibJp.  <iTJ(»^  sp^w^qg!^  ^^oleoTi 

vto^j<?mbi*5fl4Aal)Lhthie..^^^  PMgct^ 

^5HtflgiiV^^eB¥M^?Jt^.i»ppfl^ati(H^.,|^         jjlf^ 

mmtmmithn^  4iwing'^tlifr.»}i4dlft:ag«ftfi^t«flv^ 

fc«  *be^(«iWPdwoifc,<rf.>bwlQgicAj4ispi^^ 

ip^{i^l  could  ^8t^blii«b  points  of „  fiwjUW  Igj^itlif 
siABbfl4ial69l^,,Ae^$sarUy  yielded) );t  bi^g/^t^ 
Biile  iat^r  ^Umsei:  iiiid>.tj[K^,€h|Hrcb,i  of  .^j^ligp 
devivedMa^aHt^gc^tiromi.lAe  fin^stitptio^^gf^y^ 
le0ti(»,  j^  tp}:^olrtiQ^  ws  ^octrw^es  i^f^e  ^^($1;^$;^ 
ivUchlhad'Aft'fiiif^PQrtiip  tberaiW^.p^j[F>>tf[,,jH[^ 
Bl5ffongw«iaria^'liiB  f()^^  t\^.^^fiofgffip 

of  fTransubttiiiitiatioiieirthey  wey€i.silfn!5^4i]»y/flfffl»T 
Bients  detiYed  &om  the  ^holastiQ  tbeolpgy.^ .  \  1%^ 
withstanding  therefore  (this  celebrity  of  F^jlxus^el^j^kqii- 
bardus.  Duns  Scotus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
notwith^t^di^g,  the  aQumeu,  ivhich  was  confessedly 
sherwnin  Hie  disputations  of  the  sohcdastic  Divineii^ 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  theology  impeded, 
both  the  use,    and   the    understanding    of   the 
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XMH^t  All  fttteopft.^MieflKfiTfM)  lAadCi  towi«# 
jijki^  40ie,i«f  <tlie:,tw^Mi  ^»taty  W  cowitemcl; 

il^  appealed jtiUytP  thu  Bttile  iaipi^f^^idMtaaM^ 
^ey  went. iBta .the  ^p99iAe  MtMlak>  MidnV^oetOd 
the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  altogether.  MiKroid 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  litera  occidit, 
apijitus.viviibaW  they  uguedMlk^dntet^pr^tpU^ 
aC  thd  BiUe. ..  Hence  they  aoquured:  tbe^anp^latiqa 
.ff  Mystioa : :  and  the  nuBchi^fy  iwhitb  /tlfcyi(di4rbtr 
tihe  p^rversio^  of  Scripture  'Wa»t  >ciqiif41fd>  cufi!^ 
}fg,  tjbe.iimsQ^i^.  {wjiieb  h»d>  bee»^  dMie  ttbyntlie 
.«i^leci<^>tJ  I  At  leng^i  jAlbertiitnd.Bonawotjiju^ 
.«(]tti^>#nd  of  tfad  thittee»th  isentiury^i  uiodted^rii^ 
rllfa  haw  atendy  Men»  lhe«AtleftiM<iOf  iQiiie*j$ratem 
y^th.  thet  fiiiicie0i/^.ithbh4then  aid  Iprodwediila 
^ofiapoDndfntrhkh  wMfin  mirespeet  ikdvaota^Qoiis 
to  Un.  ipterpvotation  ofnthQiBibleut  1       -w  iunu 

H/  Wh^e  the  Seriptaires.  ^ene  thus„^ pdrertedr  jbfy 
men ;  acqutinted  -mily  with  .-the  'hatiM'  tnmsltititbi 

f/pf>tbein»  there t  ecdsted  iiii.  the  isottthvof  >Spwi 
many  learned'  Jem»i  mho  devoted?  their*  Attentieii 
U^  tHike  study  of  thfs.ilelurew  BiUii  The  iMtiili 
ctf  Spain  was  then  occupied  i  by  Ihe  Moors»  who 
spake  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  .wfaidu .was  then 

.jlised  in  the  north  <£  Afiriioa  from  the  Red  vSea 
to  the  Atlantic.     And  as  Arabic  was  then  the 

tjangu^e  of  learning,  the  south  of  Spain  became 


3 Mia  :=iK'£Etl>txMI&WI^AiA:iTm      ^i^ 
■Mttiteobilesio^hoH^  ;;#iMilgy  i^r^h^^^W  ^ 

ised^^keioa  i<»aini«^tbia^ll  «fiDiNieieJ)i:-t>&l^.»ii  Bat 

mon  use.  Thei'fijirtet^tib  tieoMlrfil^iiafewise 
distinguished  by  the  attempts,  which  were  made 
'tibt¥tin  'fia^biid  and  i&'<fimiMiiiy,i'to'i(^afc!b  the 
^  Bible  kiMwn  -t»ithe  peo{ile  at'  'large; ' '  The  'Anglo. 
lUK^cm  TertiM  liad  long  oeased  to'  be'  underi^tood 
^hiJjBiigl^iidi^  iknr  was  Ott&ied^r  GreMidn  ttanb-; 
iatien  riijky  loiter  intelligible  in  that  country. 
Wicltff  Ibeittfore  ubdertook  in  the  latter  half 
Jt^^tbe./fourteeBth  century  to  translate  the  Bible 
)  intoi  Eiiglkh :  and  about  die  same  period  trans- 
lations were  made  into  the  German  language. 
'It  is^  true,  that  these  translations  were  nothing 
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nore  tbu  tmslatums  fiom  the  Latin  'Ynlgatew 
But  they  opened  the  Scriptares  to  rtke  eommtsi 
ptopie^  who  had  long  been  kept  in  dtfikneast 
and  dieir  anxiety  to  gain  access '  to  thb'BiUe 
waa  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  those  ^eridJEttk 
translations  were  among  the  earliest  books,  whioh 
were  printed  by  Fust  and  Schaeffer^\  * 


I .    , .  ■ » > 


The  fifteenth  century  prepared  the  ftayofta^ 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  onginalilangEitgcib 
At  the  beginiiing  of  that  eentnryi  Manuel  ^iCfluijp^ 
(Mloras  taught  Gve^  in  Italy!<<bnd>  thilfattr  of 
the  Greek  empire  about  the  middle  of  thatioen-f 
tury  b]t)ught  Theodoms  Gaxa,  GMrgras  Tiapof 
tmntins^    Besssrion,    Demetdus'  Ghidtondyiiife^^ 
Constantinus  Lasearis,   and  other,  datinguiahed 
Greek  scholaf s  into  the  west  of  EiA-ope.    Beforie 
the  close  of  that  century,  the  study  df  the  Giedk 
and  Latin  Classics  b^an  to  levive  im  Italy}  and 
tile   taste,  whidi   was   thereby  acquired,  eenrtai^ 
buted  to  dispel   the   barbarism  of  the   middle 
4^es.     In  the  same   century   the   Hebrew    lan- 
guage, wliidi  had  taken  root  in  Spain,  tibgan 

■  ■  ■      -       ■  —    " 1  —  ■     ■  -         -  -— —     — • — ■ —  ■  - 

^*  A  German  translation  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  146^. 
a  second  in  1466^  a  tliird  in  1467;  and  seven  mm  were 
published  before  the  close  of  that  century.  See  Wal^?  ^iji^ 
liothcca  thfeologica,  T.  IV.  p»  77,  78-  '  '-^ 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  one  of  the  earliest  Greet 'sdMAiM 
in  England^  was  taught  at  Florence  by  Demetrittfer  duA^ 
condyliis*  *  ■    '      '•'•'.      *^.'  t. »  tt,.  ..i  j #,  ^  »H  r  ^" 


to  8i&read  itself  into  other  psrts  of  )£uro|ie.  ilW 
tbege  advantages  vfos^i  added  in  tb^  samfei  eeil- 
tury  the  important  mvention  of  pdntin^^fibgr 
Biovtahle  types.  In  1488  the  whole  Jiehum 
Bible  i^as  printed  at  Sondno  in  Italy  :^^  and 
other  editions  soon  followed.  The  learned  Jews, 
who  had  been  invited  to  superintend  those  editions^ 
soon  propagated  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  not  only 
through  Italy»  but  into  the  adjacent :  countries 
of  Germany  and  France.  Though  numerouf 
editions^  containing  either  the  whole^  or  .|^rtA» 
of  the  Hebrew  Sible  were  printed  in:  the  fi£t;eentii 
century,  no  part  of  the  Gxeek  ^estament^  WiAs 
pripited  in  that  age*.  Sut  Xiawpntiimf/.Y^llaji  ^ 
noble  'and  leafned  Homan,  who  wrote?  abp^it  tho 
middle,  of  ^lihat  o^ttury^  procured  ^manuscriptsf  »6f 
t^e  Gredc  Testament  ^^  of  which  many  fwer^ 
^n^  brought  into  the  west  of  Europe.  H^  wrote 
annotatijohs  «n  various^  pas^ea^  of  the  New*  T^^ 
tament,  whio]^,  as  might  be  expected  frion  hlf 
taiste  and  judgement,  were  grammatiisal^^'    ^     ^ 

i     I  .  -  I 

;At  1^0: beginning  of  the  sixtomth  cidnpffi 

Ml  III  I        I        iij  ■  I   J  ^  ■       I  I  I  ■       ■     I  I  M^^^^^m^ 

}^  The  H^lwrpw.JPsalm^  ,li^  l)y^  P'^!^  ftr 
tlH^}ye«  14/7'?.,..       ;.„.iio,  ^i.ill  to  -wofa  ^ 

^7  In  his  note  to  MattJit  Ji?^  J 
latinos,  eti  UJ^ie^fKtf^ifm  Nfe^SMJ 

^®  They  were  #f)t»rim49iPl 
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that  highiy-giflcd  scholar  'Erasmus  jprepared  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  %  accom- 
piinied  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  ;iif;witj^ 
valtiable  annotations,  in  which  the  grainmaticai 
sense  was  again  the  chief  object  of  inquiry  * 
In  the  year  following,  namely  in  'i^l7i  tjutlnfer 
commenced  the  Reformation  m^i^^n^^'^ 
in  1522  he  published  his  (German  iranskiion 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Like  £rasm'us  he  wa^ 
a  decided  advocate  of  grammatical  interpretation, 
which'  was  ably  defended  by  Meluichthoii.  The 
Gteek  of  the  New  Testameni  "was  interprets 
lik6  the  'Greieik  of  a  'classic  author:  ihe  tropblo- 
gical    and    anagogical    senses  ^  which   nm   been 

ascribed  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  disappeared :  and 

.f"^--        -'  .1.  •  •  ••  1  '       '•  •   t  V'     'TUP-    Jni)uiin'> 
th6^  names  themselves  ceased  to  occupy  a  place 

•    '"xt  '  '    ■"■     t\L    -      H^  {.'^-iiiiaw J*  .*n  ax«  /j^iir< 
in   the   nomenclature   of  a   biblical   interpreter. 

R-'t:*'  •  '  »• '  ^  '  '• '    i>   '1'  'i  'h^'''  it  ^Pii^s 

became  a  maxim  among  Frotestants,  that  the^ 

words  of  Scripture  h^d  only  ofte  senses  apd  that^ 

they  who  ascribed  to  them  various  senses  mad^ 

tli^"mdinln^  of  Scripture  altog^te'^lc^ffl? 

It  IS  true  that  a  propensity  to  mystical  m^an- 

ings,  to  which  fanatics  of  every  description  are 

invariably  ittaclbed,  has  displayed  itsetf  at  various 


^  It  was  published  in  1516.    The  volume  of  the  Comphi- 

»  He  published  al^^.  piw^Jiiaflpft.o^  ^  J^^ 
New  Testament^  which  long  continued  to  be  in  high  repute. 


hi 
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timea  and  in  various  .places,  even  in  Protestant 

'jiM    b/-:r.o-rn      J;jjr  i;v -F  :rl  •   ■'     ■     -'l-^  ■'■•'.•Mi'    ''/'J 

countries.  But  such  a  manifold  liiterpretation 
of .  Scripture  was  then  th^  exception,  aivd  not 
the  rule,  as  ijt  had  been  in  the  middle ,  ages. 
The  ffreat  maiority  of  Protectant  Commentators, 
esnecia^y  ^  th^y^    whose  commentaries  have  been 

'mj^Ioyedl  on  t^e  ^^^^  ^W^^  ^^^^!^ 
nave  .made  it  their  chief , object  to  discpyer,  the 
grammatical  or.  literal  sense.  ., 

J. In  thQ  ^ixt^e^th  century^  beside  Erasmus. 
Luther,  and  Melanchthoiu  who  bave  beei^i  al- 
xeady  mentioned,,  we  find  Camerarius.,  .Osiwdeiw 
Chemnitz„  Cali:i^t,  Zwingli,;Bucer,  Calvin,  Beza, 
Isaac  .Casaubon,.  Drusius,  Scaliger,  and  other 
eminent  writers,  who  were  advocates;  of  a  ^W/i^ 
sense,  to  be  dete^nined  by  a  gran^matical  investi- 
gation  of  each  word,.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  ^find  J.  and  L.  Capellus,  Jbredenc  Spanheim, 
Liouis  de  Dieu,   irncaeus,   JLigntfoot,   ArmmiusL 

rotius,  Episcopius,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  eminent 
wnters,  who  were  again  advocates  of  a  jingle  sense« 
and  literal  mterpretation.  But  toward,  the  close 
of  that  century  an  effort  was  made  by  Cocceius 
at  Leyden,    and  by  some  German  Divines    at 

I  »  ^  T  >  »  f.    . \ — -.  ■       »  '  !       '  ■    i  LI    I 

I-..-.,     ;     .        >  .l.t      t«.        ,;".■.     ••        •  ■■    :  .-i     .     '       <•.!      i-M,-        -■:•.■•'  •       "I 

'^*'  It  wbtold'lla^  be^n  f ortuiiate,  if  th^y  who  agreed  in  fte ' 
<^inion^'  'ilikt  Scriptiire  had  diily  (Me  heniAey  cotild  hate  fliitfaer 
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Berliii  md  Halle,  to  i^Mt(Xre  iiie  liuMifbld  ^ttbOfi^ 
preUtion  of  Scripture,  wbi(^  Uie'lpLefoi^ 
had  baniabed^  During  a  period  of  many  ^  yeatt* 
their  effiirts  were  attended  with'  tote^V  iMtt^ 
good  sense,  and  good  taste  gradually  restffed  !^i 
Scriptures  to  the  same  mode  of  interpfrtatibit^^ 
which  is  applied  to  classic  authors,  ifli^  y^ 
a  few  exceptions,  which  it  is  unnecessary  tomrai^. 
tion«  the  same  kind  of  interpretaticAi  has  am-'* 


tinned  to  prevail.  Here  then  I  i9?ill,  qoi 
Vrtthout  further  remarks,  the  historitaai  view  of 
the  modes,  which  have  heen  adopted  in^/th^ 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  prM^t  day**;     ;;        ' 

til  ■  .«.:     im     .y  1 


'  If  to  the  preceding  historical  view  an  account  were 
added  of  the  various  Commeniaries  on  the  Bible,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prepare  another  volume.  Walch  has  described 
the  Commentaries^  which  have  been  written  in  various  lan- 
guages^ either  on  the  whole  of  on  parts  of  the  BiUe,  from  the 
time  of  Luther  to  the  year  1765 :  and  tliat  description  tills  more 
than  four  hundred  and  ffiy  pages  of  large  octavo*.  Nor 
would  less  than  an  hundred  pages  be  requisite,  for  a  eontinua^ 
tion  of  it  to  the  present  time.  It  is  true,  that  a  selection  might 
be  made.  But  a  small  selection  out  of  so  vast  a  number  would 
be  a  difficult,  as  well  as  an  invidious  task :  nor  would  it  be 
easy,  where  the  limits  are  necessarily  circumscribed,  to  find 
a  fair  and  equitable  rule,  by  which  the  admission  or  rejection 
of  authors  should  be  determined.  It  must  be  further  observed, 
that  an  account  of  writings  explanatory  of  the  Bible,  should 
contain,  not  only  Commentaries  or  Scholia,  but  also  works, 
which  illustrate  the  languages  of  the  Bible,  the  geography, 

*  BibliothecaTheologica,  Tom.  IV.  p.  451--8S4. 
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cttjcqpologyp  Mdk  bistorf  oi  ,t]bfe  Bible :  and  sfitb  'worka^  ore  pp 
less  numerous'  .than  important.  I  must  refer  therefore  to  the 
tiibliotbeca  Hieologica  for  the  works^  which  were  published 
be^re  the  year  1765.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Catalogue  contains 
many  which  were  published  between  that  time  an^  the  year 
1800.  But  the  most  complete  and  best  arranged  catalogue  of 
theologicflft  books  to  the  year  lftOO>  is  l^at  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  Noessek^ji  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Halle^  Though  it 
is^ynritten  iiL German*^  yet  as  the  titles  of  all  the  books  are 
given  in  tb'eir  original  languages^  and  there  is  a  g6od  index^ 
even  they^  who  are  unacquainted  with  German,  may  learn 
fropi  it  th^  names  of  the  authors  and  ,the  ^^u]b|ject^  of  dieir 
works.  Since  the  year  1 800^  the  explanations  of  the  Bible^ 
wTrTdi  have  be^  puolished  abroad;  are  not  getiirsSfy  indi,  as 
ittould  ^r^oAimend  themselves  to  an  English  Divine :  and 
those  which  have  been  published  during  that  period  in 
England  are  generally  known. 


*  The  German  title  1&  Anw^^g  zor  Kenntnls^  d^r  l>e8te^  aUgen^ineo 
Biichern  in  alien  Theilen  der  tpbologie.  The  edition,  published  in  1800> 
was  the  fourth. 
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